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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE editor's deſign in this collection was 
to preſent the public with a ſeries of Diſ- 
cles on the principal doctrines both of na- 
tural and revealed religion. And as juſt and 
h6nourable- ſentiments concerning "the Divine 
Nature and Perfections are of the utmoſt im- 
portance in every enquiry wherein religion is 
concerned, he has introduced his collection with 
ſeveral of ABERNETHY's Diſcourſes on the Being 
and Perfections of Gop, which, for ſolidity of 
argument, ſtrength and clearneſs of reaſoning, 
and juſtneſs of ſentiment, are equal, if not fu- 
perior, to _ _ 8 of the ee in | the 1 


* | "Ps f 


＋ HE Diſconrles. on 385 1 Divine: Perſections 
are immediately followed by others on the im- 
mutable difference between moral good and evil, 
Providence, a future ſiate, and the moral govern- 
ment of God; all containing, in the editor's opi- 
nion, clear and rational views of theſe important 
and mot intereſting ſubjects, 


Ire the Aten which: file 88 upon 
the ſeveral branches of natural * , the evi- 
dences, 


rr 


ing his faith and practice upon a rational and 
| ſolid foundation ; as for narrow bigots and wild 
. enthuſiaſts, .they will. find nothing, in it that can 
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dences, and principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
_ © the right of private judgment, with ſeveral other 
uʒſeful ſubjects of a practical nature, are treated 


of... Throughout the Whole wark, the editor 


has endeavoured to conſult the intereſts of manly, 


rational piety, and of free enquiry:z. and has in- 
ſerted nothing that has, i in his, opinion, the leaſt 
tendency to inflame. A party-ſpirit, or to favour 
the.cauſe of bigatry and enthuſiaſm. [His col- 


lection, therefore, he hopes, will be. read with 


pleaſure and advantage by every conſiſtent pro- 


teſtant, by every one Who is deſirous of ,build» 


mor dae n editor ever 
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Ihe Being of Gop proved from the 
Frame of the Material World. 
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* Rom. i. 19, 20. 5 | 
Becauſe that which may be known of God, is mani- 
felt in them, for God hath ſhewed it unto them. 
For the 1nvifible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly ſeen, being underflood by 
_ . the things that are made, even his eternal power 
r eg oy 


\ HE mind of man, by attending to its own 
cConſtitution, and to the ſtate and appearances 
1 of the world, is naturally led to an inquiry 
concerning the origin and cauſes of things, the proper 
meaſures of its own conduct, with the conſequences of 
them, and to future events as far as it can attain the 
knowledge of them; that is, to an inquiry concerning 
God and religion. When a man, endued with all the 
vital, ſenſitive, and intellectual powers which belong 
to his nature, and arrived at the perfect exerciſe of 
them, with a competent knowledge of himſelf, and 
the various relations and uſes of things about him; 
when, I ſay, he deliberately views the obvious face 
of nature; when he beholds the 5 of hea · 
ven, the glorious light of the ſun, by it a num- 
—AWW wa berleſs 


: 
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berleſs multitude of other objects, many of which, 85 
he knows, by his ſenſes, his appetites, his affectionns © 
and experience, are in different ways uſeful to him 
and to each other; reflecting at the ſame time on his 
own beirig, his various powers and perceptions, 
one would think he could ſcarcely avoid fuch enquiries 
as. theſe, — “ Whence am I, and by what power 
% produc'd ? Whence all theſe beings with which 
« I ſee myſelf ſurrounded ? As I have no other 
* knowledge of my exiſtence, nor any other way to 
judge of its duration, than by conſcious perception, 
* T muſt conclude, that ſome time ago I was not, for 
£* I had no conciouſneſs nor perception of any thing. 
« How then is this wonderful tranſition from non- 
4 exiſtence into being to be accounted for? Is it to 
ebe attributed to a ſuperior deſigning cauſe ? and 
has that ſame mighty intelligent cauſe form'd all | 
e thoſe other beings I perceive, which by their ap- 
* pearances ſeem to be related to each other and to 
. me, ſo as to make up one intire ſyſtem? But now 
e that I find myſelf in ſuch a ſituation, what am I to 
« do? There are inſtincts in my nature, which 
prompt me to various actions and enjoyments ; 
« 1 am furniſhed with the inſtruments of ſen- 
etc {ation and motion; I fee, and hear, and taſte, 
© and ſmell, and feel? I can move the organs of my 
< own body, and by them ſome other bodies, merely 
Co by an act of my own will, or the voluntary exer- 
ce tion of an inward ſelf-determining power ; I have 
ee hunger and thirſt at certain returning ſealing, and 
„ am readily ſupplied with meat and drink, whereby 
« this body is nouriſh'd and ſenſibly refreſh'd.- This 
« is common with me to a multitude of living things| 
& in different ſhapes, with which the earth is ſtor'd; 
but I find in myſelf the powers of reaſon and higher 
« affections, whereof hey give no diſcovery, which 
e leads me to conclude there is a nobler end of my 
being, and I am capable of a greater happineſs. 


4 I can — compare my own 9 0 2 
an 


« and inquire into their origin and tendencies; I per- 


h. & ceive at firſt view ſome truths, and they give me plea- 
W < are; I inveſtigate others by a deliberate attention 
u „ to my own ideas, and to their agreement and re- 
his e jations, fill with a growing ſatisfaction; I am 
„ 4 conſcious of liberty or a freedom of choice, and the 
s ideas of right and wrong in action, naturally oc- 
£64 „ cur to me; I muſt therefore be directed in my 
1 conduct by a regard to that difference; I find be- 
her BY « nevolence to ſenſitive beings, eſpecially thoſe of _ 
to « my own kind, naturally ariſe in my mind, -toge- 
. be ther with reverence and gratitude to a ſuperior 
LEDs « nature, the ſuppoſed author of my exiſtence and of 
ng: « all my enjoyments; which affections, as they are 
201” BY reflected on with delightful ſelf-approbation, a 
i 0 © more excellent enjoyment than any ſenſible object 
10 (can yield; ſo they are accompanied with a deſire 
gh ce to pleaſe that ſuperior Being, and be approved by 
ap- * him. But how ſhall I continue poſſeſs'd of exiſt- 
Ct BY ence, with all the variety of enjoyment that be- 
70” Bf < longs to it, which is ſo very deſirable ? And ſince 
1 5 (experience convinces me that the preſent life is frail, 
Vhic and has in it a mixture of unhappineſs, what proſ- 

7 "WY © pet have I of a future ſtate, (for the thoughts of 
daft. falling again into nothing fill my mind with hor- 
kalte, e ror ;) and how ſhall I attain to the higheſt perfec- 
of * tion I am capable of? For it plainly appears that, 
Nere'Y By «c at leaſt, the nobler powers of my nature may ad- - 
Are mit of a more various exerciſe than the preſent, \ 
ar « and a further improvement. All that is poſſible 
Reedy « for me to do, as an intelligent agent, whereby I 


This, may contribute to my own happineſs, and anſwer 
& the end of. my being, is to follow the guidance of 
ford: * my own reaſon and what nature points to, conſi- 
* Ark * dering the whole of my conſtitution, and preſer- 
—_ ring the juſt ſubordination of its lower, to its 
Wii” WM ſuperior parts: and for the continuance of my 


of 3 being, and what additional felicity, I may deſire or 
hing * expect, I muſt hope in the ſame ſupreme power 


B2 „ and 


bead. 


| 


the mind of man, unbyaſs'd by any prejudices or i 


childiſh immature ſtate, ſhould divert us, when well 


\ 
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If "theſe are the inquiries and the ſentiments which t 


prepoſſeffions, - would naturally fall into; (and whe- 1 


ther they are or not, let any one Judge, who carefully # 1 
"attends even to the moſt obvious appearances in the t! 


human conftitution,) we may conſider whether they tc 


are not very becoming us. It is true we grow up to a 


rhe exerciſe of our reaſon gradually; the firſt part of tr 
life is paſs'd over with very little reflection; the ag 


world is become familiar to us; we have learned the to 


uſe of things, and opinions concerning them, which an 
"engage our aſſent and our affections, before we come li 


to that maturity of underſtanding which is neceſſary tei 


to qualify us for a thorough and rational examina- rei 


"tion. But neither the familiarity contracted with our no 


own exiftence and the world, (we cannot but be ſen-| 
ſible, that our knowledge of both is of no long ſtand- 
ing, ) nor any prejudice we may have received in 2 


have attained to the full uſe of our reaſon, from at-. fro 
tending ſuch important inquiries, which the leaſt ſelf. inte 
reflection will ſhew to be every way worthy of men. un 
Whether our inquiries will rationally end in religion, thi 
founded on the belief of a Deity, is what I am novſW 1ſt 
to confider. This, however, ſeems to be the plaineſti tak 
and moſt natural way of attaining ſatisfaction in that the 
great point: For by the Deity we mean the powerful,8W8 OW 
wiſe and good parent of mankind, the maker, pre- Con 
ſerver. and ruler, of the world; and how ſhall we con 
know him but by the characters of his perfection, beſt 
ſtampt upon his works? Thus the apoſtle argues ii in ti 
my text, That which may be known of God is mani feſt i 5 
men, for God hath ſbewed it unto them (by their ow! kinc 
reaſon.) For the invi/ible things of him from the creati! bein 
f the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by til mati 
things that are made, even his eternal power and gud by Y 
Wh 4 VVV elie 


1 


from the Frame of the Material World. 5 
It is certain, the belief of a Deity has generally 


obtained among mankind. Excepting the objects of 
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1 | the mind's immediate intuition and of ſenſe, concern- 


ing which there can be no diſpute; excepting theſe, 


1 fay, perhaps there is not any one point to which 
Men have more univerſally given an explicit aſſent, 


than the Being of God. This is thought, by ſome, 
to be a ſtrong preſumption in its favour ; 97 | they | 
alledge, nothing but'the clear irrefragable evidence of. 


7 truth could have induced all nations of the world to 
agree in it. As to vulgar opinions, acknowledged 
to be erroneous in other points, ſuch as the magnitude 


and diſtance of the heavenly bodies, the caſe is very 


different; for there the error plainly ariſes from inat- 


tention, and forming a judgment too haſtily upon the 


| report of ſenſe, concerning appearances which it can- 


not examine. But in ſuch a point of ſpeculation as 
the exiſtence of the Deity, to the knowledge of which 
we are led by our own moſt obvious reflections, and 
which the more it is attended to, the more firmly it 
is believed; an uniform agreement ſeems to proceed 
from the voice of nature, or God himſelf ſpeaking 
intelligibly to every nation by his works. There is, 
10 45 0 in the human mind, a knowledge of 
things which are not the objects of ſenſe, nay in many 
inſtances reaſon corrects ſenſe, and diſcovers its mil. 


takes: indeed, the greateſt certainty we have is in 


the clear perception of an agreement between our 
own abſtract ideas; ſo that a concurring perſuaſion 
concerning propoſitions formed of ſuch ideas, and 
concerning rational deductions from them, has the 
beſt appearance of being founded on truth, becauſe 

in them men are leaſt obnoxious to deception. 
There have been however ſome, very few of man- 
kind in compariſon, who have profeſſedly denied the 
being of God, and pretended to account for the for- 
mation of the world, and all the phænomena of na- 
ture, without Him. Theſe men ridicule the common 
belief as ſuperſtitious, nn from igno- 
| T 3 „ 


5 


— 
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rance of cauſes, political fiction, cuſtomary tradi- 
tion, or the paſſion of fear, which often produces 


groundleſs imaginations. I may afterwards have oc- 


cahon to examine theſe pretences. In the mean 

time, without reſting this firſt principle of all reli- 
gion on the prefumption in its favour, taken from i 
the general conſent of mankind, or any other pre- 
ſumptions, however ftrong, I ſhall proceed directly 8 
to eſtabliſn it by clear evidence of reaſon, in the me- 


chod which appears to me the moſt ſimple and natu- 
ral. "Only let it be obterved, © © _ © "7 


* 


That the notions of men, concerning the Deity 


and his attributes, have been very confuſed, and 
their opinions widely different, even heirs who agree 
in the profeſſed belief of his Being: Some have de- 


clared themſelves unable to form any idea of fub- | 
ſtance diſtinct from body; and therefore concluded, 


that as the human foul is only a fubtile kind of mat- 
ter, or a particular modification of it, fo God him- 
felf is corporeal. This way of thinking, though 


very groſs, is plainly diſcovered in the writings of 


the celebrated ftorc philoſophers, mixt at the ſame 
time with noble ſentiments, concerning the Divine 
moral perfections and providence. Some conceived 
that the creation of material ſubſtance was abſolutely 
1mpoſible, though it is intirely ſubject to the diſpo- 
fal of active intelligence ; and that therefore it muſt 
be coeval with the ſupreme Being, whom they 
imagined to be the eternal foul of an eternal univerſe. 
Others ſeem to have denied the unity of the Godhead, 
at leaſt, they divided their worſhip among a plura- 
try of divine beings, ſo called; though it is prota- 
ble, the Polytheiſm of the Gentiles is to be under- 
ſtood, concerning a multiplicity of inferior agents in 
the Divine adminiſtration, or miniftring ſpirits, all 
ſubject to the one Supreme. Others again, have ſo 
Perplexed the doctrine of the Divine eternity and im- 
menfity, as to render them unintelligible. But above 
all, the errors concerning the moral — as 


= fromthe Frame of the Material World. = 
= they are moſt pernicious, have been the moſt fre- 
quent in the world, the Chriſtian world itſelf not al- 


together excepted. Not to mention the Gods f 


Epicurus, which he imagined, or pretended to have 


imagined, to be a kind of indolent happy things, 
neither the makers nor rulers of any thing, but like 


other beings, made out of atoms by accident: I ſay, 


pretended to have imagined; for it is not unlikely 
chat part of his ſcheme was a complement to the reli- 


= gion of mankind, or rather a ſneer, ſuch as is not 


W unuſual with writers of his ſort. The heathens had, 
many of them, very abſurd conceptions of the morals 
of their inferior gods; and Jupiter himſelf was far 
from being perfectly pure and good. There are, 
even among thoſe who have the beſt means of in- 
ſtruction, very groſs opinions, and of a dangerous 
EF tendency, concerning the juſtice and goodneſs of 
God, and the meaſures of his government over moral 
agents; which it is needleſs now to inſiſt on more 
particularly. . | 952 
The uſe I ſhall make at preſent of this obſervation, 
is, to avoid at our entrance on This ſubject, a parti- 
cular definition of the Deity, by enumerating all the 
perfections, which J hope we ſhall in the ſequel, ſee 
reaſon to attribute to him, becauſe the preſent con- 
troverſy is only with Atheiſts, not with any, even 
of the moſt imperfect Theiſts. Beſides, I think, in 
ſuch an inquiry, we ougfit to begin with the plaineſt 
principles, that having once ſeen them eſtahliſned 
with clear evidence, we 1 then proceed to points 
leſs obvious. Thus If it firſt appears by convin- 
cing proof, that there is an intelligent deſigning 
cauſe in the univerſe, - to which the order and ap- 
pearanccs of it are to be aſcribed, we may fhence 
take our riſe to the conſideration of the characters of 
that cauſe, and ſo by degrees advance to the moſt 

compleat notion of God which we can form. _ 

I ſhall therefore conſider the ſubject before us in the 
ſimpleſt view, and begin with an inquiry into the true 
| | | B 4 _ cauſe 
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cue of the viſible frame of nature, ſtating the . 


tion, as it thus plainly ſtands between us and our 


adverſaries, Whether the material world, with its 
principal and moſt obvious phænomena which fall un- 
der our obſervation, is formed and guided by mere 
chance, or blind neceſſity, (which are the different 
hypotheſes of Atheiſm) and J ſhall examine them ſe- 
verally : or if, on the contrary, it was produced by, 
and is under the direction of an active, Ns as 
and intending Cauſe ? | 

In order to this, let us firſt confider the 1400 of | 


alelligetice and activity, of cauſe and effect, and of 


neceſſity and chance, which ariſe in our minds, by 
attending to. what paſſes in them, and by obſerving 
what our ſenſes inform us of, in the ordinary courſe 


of things. Perception is always and neceſſarily ac- 


companied with conſciouſneſs: That a man ſees and 
hears, and remembers and underſtands, and reaſons, 
and deſires and wills, needs no proof to him, nor in- 


deed is capable of any; nothing being ſo evident to 


PE 
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his mind, not the very exiſtence of any thing without 


him; nor is it poſſible, without conſciouſneſs, to con- 
vince a man of any operation or perception in his own 
mind. Our agency, from an inward ſelf- determining 
principle, is as well known to us, as our paſſive per- 
ceptions are: as we cannot help ſeeing, hearing, per- 
ceiving pleaſure upon ſome occaſions, and pain 5 

others, whether external or internal; we are as ſenſible 


that we can, without a conſciouſneſs of any neceſſity i 
impelling, turn our attention to one object in pre- 
ference to another; we can recal the ideas which have 
been formerly in our minds; we can variouſly aſſociate 
them, compare and examine their relations to each 
other; conſcious that theſe operations do not ariſe 


from without, but depend wholly upon ourſelves; 


and we are equally ſenſible, that ſome corporeal mo- 


tions proceed from the determination of our own wills. 


Our bodies begin to move, or particular members of 


en ſome other n alſo; are moved by their 
TTY > x force; 
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X -orce;/ and all ſuch; motions are continued or ſtopt, 
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while:we are not conſcious of any thing whereby either 
the continuance: or ceſſation are produced, but our 
own ſimple volitions. A 3 

Hence ariſe the notions of free or voluntary agency, 


and neceſſity as diſtinguiſhed from it, and of cauſe 
and effect. Such powers as we find in ourſelves, we 
can eaſily conceive to belong to other Beings, either 
in a greater or leſſer degree. As we have clear evi- 


dence of perception and ſpontaneous motions in other 
animals, tho? different in kind from, and both of them 
much more confinzd than, ours; ſo there is no diffi- 
culty in apprehending that there may be intelligence 
of a much larger comprehenſion than the human, and 
a more extenſive activity, producing more numerous, 


and vaſtly greater effects. 


Me have at the ſame time the idea of what is called 
paſſive power, or, a capacity of being moved and 
changed: for we can move our own bodies, and alter 
the ſituation, the external form, and the ſenſible qua- 
lities, of other bodies, by the uſe of proper means, 


which we have learned by obſervation and experience. 


And theſe bodies we find to be conſtantly and uni- 
formly liable to the ſame, or the like alterations, by 
active force. Whatever appearance there is of action 
in this ſort of beings, will be found upon cloſer at- 
tention, to be really no action at all. A man can 
eaſily diſtinguiſh between walking, and being carried; 
between the involuntary motion of his hand, and that 
which depends ſolely upon the command of his own 
will: in the one, he is an agent, in the other wholly 
paſſive. In like manner, a ſtone falling, (which we 
do not conceive to move from an internal principle, 
becauſe no power of ſelf-motion ever appears in that 
kind of being,) is no more active than the earth on 
which it makes an impreſſion, or the human body 
which it bruiſes, occaſioning a ſenſation of pain: and 


for other corporeal action, ſo called, producing va- 


rious and conſiderable effects, ſuch as that of fire and 
25 | | " 


air, it can e bs: n. M to * Wa motion, 
not ſpontaneous, of more ſubtile material parts; and 

therefore is no more properly action than the motion 
of intire ſolid bodies, whoſe parts are at reſt among 
themſelves, that is, do not at all change their ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to each other. 

Thus we are led to diſtinguiſh between the poſitive 
Iden of blind neceſſity and intelligent activity, as 
directly oppoſite to each other, the one belonging to 
aà cauſe, the other to an effect. Indeed the negative 
idea of neceſſary exiſtence is not ſelf· contradictory, no 
more than that of infinity. But to ſay that unintel- 
ligent neceſſity operates, muſt, I think, appear to our 
minds to be a contradiction in terms: it is to aſſert 
operation, and at the ſame time deny it in a proper 
ſenſe, and to deſtroy the very notion of activity, which 
yet we know as clearly as we do our own exiſtence, 
being equally conſcious 'of it. There may be, tis 
true, a train of neceſſary effects, as in the inſtance of 
motion communicated to various inanimate bodies, 
one impelling another ſucceſſively ; and the prior has 
the appearance of. cauſing the poſterior : but really 

1 they are alike paſſive; and to imagine that they ope- 
'F rate, is to confound the moſt inconſiſtent notions of 
i acting and being acted upon. And as thus the ideas 
1 of cauſe and effect, of active and paſſive power, of 
i | agency and neceſſity, take their riſe from an attention 
_ to ourſelves, our own minds and our bodies; ſo we 
| L cannot avoid obſerving the ſame difference among all 
Ki Other beings which we know. I have not indeed the | 
= fame intuitive knowledge of another man's conſcious | 
| activity, as I have of my own, but yet I have ſuch 
evidence of it, as excludes all doubt : nor can I queſ- 
tion, but that the earth I walk on, the pen I hold in 
my hand, and other inſtruments of action which I 
uſe, are paſſive inanimate things, always yielding to 
force, and never diſcovering the leaſt ſign of an in- 
ward felf-determining principle. This diſtinction runs 


through the whole univerſe, as far as we are ac- 
quainted 
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from the Frame of the Material World. 11 
XX quainted with it; and all the knowledge we have of 
being, our own or any other, leads us to diſcern the 
Zeſtential irreconcilable contrariety of ſpontaneous act- 
ing, to blind neceſſity. It follows, that if there be 
any things or appearances, which we judge to be ef- 
fects in the world, (and who can help obſerving a a 
Xmulticude of them?) to attribute them to unintelli- 
gent neceſſity, is to attribute them to what we can 
have no notion of as a cauſe at all; and to ſay that -+ 
ſuch neceſſity is univerſal, is to ſay there is not, nor 
can be any ſuch thing as a cauſe, or it is to deny the 
X poſſibiliry of action. 


F Tr is ſtill to be remembered, that the neceſſity here 
ſpoken of, is only ſuch as excludes intelligence and de- 
W ſign: the queſtion concerning neceſſary agency in an- 
= other ſenſe, that is, whether an intelligent agent acts ſo 
neceſſarily, that it is impoſſible in the event he ſhould 
act otherwiſe than he does, whatever the reaſon be ;-- 

this queſtion, I ſay, is intirely different, and not con- 

cerned in the controverſy with Atheiſts. For ſup- 
poſing it to be determined in the affirmative, ſtill it 

leaves us the idea of intelligent active power, as a 

proper cauſe producing effects; and, with reſpect to 

the formation and order of the univerſe, the idea of 
an intelligent active power equal to the production of 
ſuch an effect; which is what we mean by the Deity. 

ZE But to attribute operation to undeſigning neceflity, is 

co attribute it to an abſtract notion, and to confound 

all our ideas of cauſe and effect. And how can a 

man, who is as fully convinced of active power in 1 

== himſelf, as of his own exiſtence, and in the ſame man- 

ner, that is, by being conſcious of it, reaſon with him 
who denies the being, and even the poſſibility of ſuch 

a power? And how abſurd an aſſertion muſt it appear, 

that nothing at all, not the leaſt being in nature, nor 

any mode or quality, not ſo much as the leaſt motion, 
could poſſibly (by an antecedent neceſſity, indepen- 
dant on deſign, ) have been otherwiſe than it is? Can 

a man believe this, who ſees ſuch marks of indiffe- 
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rency in a ds of things, ſo many Sor BY in 


the face of nature, and knows that ſo many depend 


on his own choice? 


The notion of chance, ſo far as it 3 to the 
preſent ſubject, ariſes wholly from men's ignorance of 
cauſes. As we ſee very often in the world man, 
: changeable appearances, which by the novelty, Va- | 


riety, and other circumſtances of them, we can't help 


- believing to be effects, but not being particularly de. 
termined by any neceſſity, nor yet by the intention of 
any agent which we can obſerve, the word chance is 
ſubſtituted in the place of the unknown cauſe. And 
this may be ſufficient for ſome purpoſes, for which the 


knowledge of cauſes is of no importance. But in an 


inquiry concerning the origin of things, to = Z 
chance as a kind of hypotheſis to ſolve the appear- 


ances of natures, and account for the order of the 
world, is evidently abſurd. For the word ſo applied, 


can have no other ſignification than ignorance, or 


nothing at all; tho' in ſome men's minds, at leaſt in 


their manner of expreſſing themſelves, there ſeem to 
be utterly inconſiſtent ideas confuſedly jumbled toge- 


ther, as the ſignification of it. For they ſeem to 
imagine a kind of efficiency at the ſame time that 
there 1s no certain determinate cauſe, (which it is im- 


poſſible for them to know ;) that is, they moſt abſurd- 
ly attribute a real uncertain efficiency, to nothing, to 
an empty ſound, or a vague yndetermined notion; 


when, if they would examine their thoughts, they 1 
would find that the true meaning of chance is only, Y 


we don't know what. 


Thus we ſee the Atheiſtic 3 concerning the 
formation of the world, its order and appearances, 
inſtead of giving a rational, intelligible account, are 
founded only in ignorance, and indeed are everſive of 
true human knowledge, | The one of them (Neceſſity) RX 

f intelligent and deſigning 8 
activity, which is as clear to our minds as any idea HH 
can be, being perceived Dy A an inward conſciouſneſs ; 


deſtroys the very ide 
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ges in tte other (Chance) is an utter abſurdity, made up of 
lepend inconſiſtent notions, and really meaning nothing but 


N ignorance. | 


to the "WF ” But I will not content myſelf with, arguing thus 
nce of = againſt the hypotheſis of the A7heifis in general. Let 
many us allow more than they have any pretence in reaſon 
„ Va- to demand: let us ſuppoſe neceſſity to ſtand for ſome- 
t help 8 thing, whoſe operation is like that of material cauſes, 
ly de- nn (improperly ſo called,) which effect appearances by an 
ion of undirected impulſe, or without the interpoſition of any 
nce is WF deſign. A conſtant uniformity however, muſt be in- 
And cluded in the idea of ſuch operation: for neceſſity, 
ch the WF whether it be applied to exiſtence, power, or whatevet 
in an elſe, admits of no change, no interruption, no variety 
apply | either in kind or degree. And let chance, however 
Ppear- inconſiſtently, be ſuppoſed to be ſomething, we don't 
f the know what, which operates, but its operation is not 
plied, determined, either by a natural neceſſity, or by coun- 
e, or BF ſel. Now, if neither of theſe hypotheſes, (between 
aſt in WY which Atheiſts have been divided, ſome chuſing the 
m to one, ſome the other, and a different Atheiſtical hypo- 
toge- BH theſis never has been, nor can be deviſed ; but) if, I 
m to BF fay, neither of them can reaſonably be admitted in 
e that accounting for the being and diſpoſition of things, as 
s im- in fact they appear, there is then nothing left to reſt 
fſurd- in, but the contrivance and agency of an intelligent 
g. to cauſe. But that neither of theſe hypotheſes does 
tion; BR anſwer the profeſſed deſign, viz. to explain the forma- 
they tion and order of the world, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 


clearly, from the common appearances, which cannot 
poſſibly have eſcaped the moſt careleſs © obſerver. 
Whatever way we turn our eyes, to whatever part of 
the univerſe, or the whole of it which is viſible to us, 
the face of nature has theſe two characters, which no 
one can help obſerving ; it is various, and it is uni- 
form; the former is a convincing argument againſt 
neceſſity, and the latter againſt chance. 
Firſt, there appears in the viſible frame of nature, 


in 


: 9 | „ the Frame of the Material WW, orld. . 


a great variety, When we look up to the heavens 


r 8 
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in the day, our fight, piercing through a thin pel- 


lights; among them, one larger than the reſt, with 
various appearance, conſpicuous, but pale, and ſhin- 
ing with a faint and borrowed luſtre. This is the 
conſtantly, changing appearance of the heavens in 
every diurnal revolution; beſides other periodical al- 
terations in the courſe of the ſun and the moon, 
which every one muſt obſerve. In our own globe, 
which our eyes can more accurately furvey, there 
appears a much greater diverſity ;—a vaſt collection 
of waters, ſupplied by perpetual currents, diſperſed 
in ſeveral channels, continually flowing into it ;— 
on the ſolid part where we live, here mountains and 
rocks, there plains and valleys ; in one place ſtately 
groves, in another fidwry meadows, or fields covered 
with corn, all ſtocked with numerous inhabitants; 
the ſea ſtored with fiſhes of ſurprizingly various 
ſhapes and ſizes, the dry land with as great a diver- 
ſity of beaſts, and the air with fowls. I do not 
ſpeak now of. the mutual relations of theſe things, 
the ſuitableneſs of one to another, and the conve- 
nient regular diſpoſition of all, which muſt ſtrike an 
attentive mind with a- ſenſe of natural beauty in the 
whole, and lead it to the acknowledgment of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs in the author; but upon the moſt 
indifferent ſuperficial view, which preſents to us 
ſuch an amazing variety, and without looking 
Fae | 1 narrowly 
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1 from the Frame of the Material World. 15 
L narrowly into the compoſition of particular beings, 

= which greatly increaſes it, let any man think, if he 
can, that blind, undeſigning neceſſity has produced 
the ſuch a multiform appearance. The operation of ne- 


ads, 4 ceflary cauſes, if they muſt be called cauſes, is al- 
nly q ways alike, and admits: of no changes. The Me- 
1 an chanical powers of ſprings, weights and wheels, and 
7303 other inſtruments of motion, are-exerted uniformly. 
5 Fire is another neceſſary corporeal agent, which ope- 
* is rates always in the ſame manner, though it has dif- 
US. ferent effects, according to the different texture of the 
ig bodies into which it penetrates, cauſing ſome parts to 


aſcend in ſmoak and flame, reducing fome to aſhes, 
8 and making dme liquid or malleable. To give theſe 
me and ſuch like inftruments, that diverſity of opera- 
tion, which is neceſſary to anſwer even the low pur- 
= poſes of human art, and the conveniencies of human 

life, there muſt be, we know, a ſuperior intending 


In, Cauſe, to guide the application of them: but that 
be, ſuch neceſſary cauſes, as ſenſeleſs atoms, ſhould, out 
FS of themſelves, without any ſkill in the application 
ion of their force, or the interpoſal of any intelligent 
led direction, produce ſuch a wonderful variety as there 


Ty is in the viſible appearance of the world, the liquid 
waters, and the more' fluid air of a different conſti- 
tution ; the ſtrangely ſubtle and penetrating light; 
the ſolid earth, and the firmer rocks ; the almoſt in- 
finite kinds of vegetables, diverſe in ſhape, colour, 
flower, and fruit; not only the many ſpecies of ani- 


** mals and the numberleſs individuals, each intire, 
ot but the yet more various parts of their compoſition, 
, the ſolid and the fluid, the organs of motion and 
a 


ſenſation ;—this' is ſuch a paradox, it muft be an 
underſtanding of a very odd make, that can believe it. 
The Atheiſt may next betake himſelf to chance, 
which is capricious enough, and variable, to anſwer 
the greateſt imaginable or poſſible diverſity of pro- 
ductions, if it be admited to have any ſhare in them. 
| Neceflity is limited, - and ,muſt always produce _ 
| . actly 
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ach glas and unvarying effects; but fickle 3 
is tied down to no rule of operation, if it can ope- 
rate at all. Suppoſing it to determine the exiſtence, 
and che order of things, what ſhould hinder the di- 

verſity which there is in the world, nay, an infinitely 
greater diverſity? Why may not er, and air, 
And light, and rocks, and animals, and vegetables, 
all kinds of ſubſtances, and all poſſible qualities, be 
jumbled together? But as the variety which there is 
In the appearances of nature, is an invincible argu- 
ment againſt their being the production of neceſſary 
cauſes, an equally ſtrong objection lies againſt the 


hypotheſis of chance, namely, their uniformity. Eve- 1 


ry one muſt be ſenſible, that 25s is as truly the cha- 
racter of the face of nature, as the otber. When- 
ever we turn our eyes to the heavens, they have the 
ſame uniform aſpect as when we viewed them before; 
the ſun and the moon, and the ſtars, hold their places, 
and go on conſtantly in their courſe, producing a 
regular ſucceſſion of day and night, ſummer and 
winter: one would think they continue after an ordi- 
- nance,” and are ſubject to a law, rather than guided 
: iddy hazard. In our lower world, not only-tbe 
| bills are everlaſting, 'and the rocks not de out f 
ther place; but the waters, however eaſily. yielding 
to force, keep their perpetual channels; and the 
whole ſelf- balanced globe hangs in looſe, fluid air, 
which has no ſtrength to ſupport it. The tender 
herbs, which ſeem to die every winter, revive again 
in the ſpring, and cover the earth with a renewed 
verdure. The living things of ſo brittle a frame and 
ſnort- lived, yet do not quite diſappear and give way 
to different kinds, which being equally poſſible, have 
an equal chance for production, if chance ruled, but 
the ſame ſpecies are perpetuated in a conſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion. If this argument were purſued more minutely, 
it would ſtill appear the ſtronger. If we do not take 
the works of nature in the groſs, and content our- 
_ wich a hare. view of their outſides, but ei 
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from the Frame of the Material World. 17 
| their interior, conſtitution, the evidence againſt ha- 
| zard in their formation will ſtill increaſe; for it muſt. 
| be. plain to every one, that the more complicated any 
pieces of work, machines or ſyſtems are, deſign is, 
| jtill the more apparent in their ſimilarity. But the 
W moſt obvious view is ſufficient to our purpoſe. For 
| let any man conſider whether he would not make a 
difference between heaps of ſand and ſtones huddled 
W together in confuſion, and a regular building; be- 
teen a fortuitous jumble of pieces of braſs, iron, 
and lead, and a well going clock; between a mob, 
W or a tumultuous aſſembly of men without any order, 
and à well formed political ſociety, or a well diſci- 
plined army; let him conſider, I ſay, whether he 
would not make a difference in theſe caſes, preſum- 
th ing there was counſel and deſign in ſome, but not in 
ore; others. And now, if we apply the ſame. reaſoning, 


ces, to the works of nature, whereas, upon the ſuppoſi- 
g a tion of chance, there is infinite to one againſt any 
and certain determined production, (for chance ranges 
di- unguided, to the utmoſt verge of poſſibility, when 
ded in fact, we ſee amidſt an almoſt infinite variety of 
be things, there is ſuch an obvious conſtant uniformity, 
of of in the appearances of the world,) is it not ſurprizing, 
ling that it ſhould ever have entered into the mind of any 
the man, to exclude deſign, and attribute all to chance? 
air, The argument, ſo far as we have proceeded, ſeems. 
nder to be fully concluſive, and we may confidently, reſt 
gain in it as proved, that neither the hypotheſis of chance, 
wed nor of, undeſigning neceflity, can account for the ap- 
and pearances of the univerſe. But we ſhall be more di- 
way rectly convinced that there is manifeſted. intelligence 
have and deſign in the frame of the mundane ſyſtem, if 
but in the next place we conſider what the antients 
:ceſ- called 73 & dA, the beautiful and harmonious, 
tely, the regular and convenient, the amiable and good, 
take with Which the world every where abounds. This 
our- point admits of a large illuſtration, all the diſcoveries 


mine which haye been made in aſtronomy, natural philo- 
their r e won. 
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ſophy, and natural hiſtory, tending to ſhew that 
there is a fitneſs in things, a correſpondence in the 
parts of the world, one anſwering to another ſo as to 
demonſtrate wiſe contrivance, and unity of deſign 
in the whole, There is not one region of the uni- 
_ verſe of which we have any knowledge, the heavens, 


the air, the earth, or the ſea, not one intire particular . 
being which we have the means of inquiring narrow- 
ly into, one fiſh, one fowl, one beaſt or one tree; 


there is not one of all theſe that does not appear to 


be artificially made, and does not by the exact pro- 
portion and harmony of its parts, diſcover deſign in 
the whole of its conſtitution, And indeed, in theſe 


laſt ages particularly, men of leiſure and penetration 


have ſo happily employed their time and their under- 
ſtandings in the ſtudy of nature, as to ſet the argu- 
ment in a very clear light, proving beyond all ratio- 
nal contradiction, the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
in his works, to the utter confuſion of thoſe who are 


either ſo ſtupidly blind or obſtinately wicked as not 


to regard the operation of bis hands, © 

But I ſhall only inſiſt on thoſe things which every 
_ underſtanding muſt diſcern, the appearances which 
every eye ſees, or the obſervations of fact which muſt 


occur to the moſt unattentive of mankind, who has 


but common ſenſe; for even they will be ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh this great truth upon. Let us firſt conſider 
the viſtble world at large, as it appears to a naked 
eye, and to a plain, unimproved underſtanding. 
No man of the meaneſt capacity, and the loweſt way 
of thinking, can be ignorant that there is a relation 
between the parts of the univerſe ; that from the ſun 
there is a communication of light and heat to the 
earth, which is the apparent cauſe of the various pro- 
ductions upon its ſurface, and of ſo manifold uſe to 
its inhabitants, that they could not ſubſiſt without it. 
By that genial warmth tender plants of different kinds 
ſpring up from ſmall ſeeds, and are nouriſhed, ſome 
into ſtr ng ſtalks, ſome into low ſhrubs, and ſome 
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hat into ſtately trees, all bearing fruits which are the 
the food of animals: and among animals there is an or- 
S (0 der and mutual uſefulneſs, the other kinds being in 
ſign ſubordination to man, who, by the prerogative of his 
uni- ſuperior nature, claims a dominion over their labours 
ens, and their lives. To man particularly, and to other 
ular living things proportionably to the lower purpoſes of 
'OW- their being, the light of the fun is ſo comfortable and 
ree; ſo uſeful, that we cannot conceive how the ends of a 
ur to life, conſtituted as ours is, could be anſwered, and its 
Pro- BW conveniencies obtained, without it. But that light, 
n in and the nouriſhing heat with which it is accompanied, 
theſe is ſo conveniently diſtributed, as in the beſt manner 
tion to illuminate and animate the whole earth, the glo- 
der- bular figure of which requires a diurnal rotation, that 
Irgu- all the dwellers on it may be ſupplied in their turns; 
atio nor do any of them, eſpecially not the principal, 
God ſuffer by the darkneſs they are overſpread with, whilſt 
o are the ſun viſits others with his benign influences; for 
s not night gives man a neceſſary vacation from the labours 
of the day. But no one can avoid obſerving the 
every changes of the ſeaſons, occaſioned by the annual (ap- 
vhich parent) courſe of the ſun. If he kept one perpetual 
mult track, the greateſt part of the earth muſt be unin- 
o has habited, either by reaſon of exceſſive heat or cold; 
ent to the gloomy regions never viſited by him, muſt be 
nſider Wſhut up in continual darkneſs and impenetrable froſt, 
naked while the climates on which his beams ſhould ſtill 
ding. directly fall, myſt be quite burnt up, yielding no 
t way ſuſtenance for man or beaſt. But inſtead of theſe ex- 
lation tremes, how commodiouſly is this great benefit diſ- 
he ſun ¶penſed, by the fixed periodical revolution of the 
to the great orb in a yearly courſe, ſo directed, as to pre- 
s pro- vent, as far as can be, the exceſſes both of heat and 


uſe to cold, and produce the grateful and uſeful variety of 
gut It. Wummer and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt. Again, 
kinds if we take but even a ſlight view of this lower world 
ſome itſelf, we ſhall ſee an admirable correſpondence be- 
| ſome tween its parts; however different they are, yet every 
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animals feet and legs, and even the groveling reptil: 


motion: All theſe ſo various, that the kinds of them 
can ſcarcely be numbered, have food convenient forſf 
them, and every thing \ which is "ſuitable to their ſeve· 
ral natures. 


regular connected ſyſtem, as conſidering the infinite 
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one fitted to another, and to all the reſt, ſo as to 
make the whole a convenient dwelling-place for the Wl 
ſeveral tribes of animals which live upon it, and for 
mankind eſpecially. The folid earth ſupports our 
heavy bodies; the thin air we breathe, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to our preſervation ; and no one can be ig. 
norant of how manifold uſe water is, not only more 
remotely, by ſerving the purpoſes of vegetation, bu. 
by the immediate refreſhment it gives, and as a means Wl 
of the decent and comfortable enjoyment of life. 
Every element has its proper inhabitants, which by Wi 
the peculiar make and organization of their bodies, 
are adapted to it: The fiſhes have fins, the land 


is furniſhed with the proper inſtruments of its ſlow 


Now, even upon this general imperfect view, let 
any man judge whether there be not clear evidence 
of contrivance and deſign in the formation of our 
world; indeed, whether it does not appear ſuch : 


variety of its parts, all of them ſo exquiſitely fitted 
to each other, and diſpoſed in ſuch exact order, as to 


make a perfect harmony in the whole; whether, 1M I. 
ſay, conſidering this, any underſtanding leſs than inW temp 
finite, could have formed the model? This is WM light 
plain, I do not think it needful to uſe many word quiſi 
in illuſtrating it. The truth is, I cannot help con and: 


cluding, that without the moſt unaccountable infa we { 
tuation, or perverſeneſs, every one muſt acknowſWQdutti 
ledge it. Surely it would be far leſs abſurd to imWattent 
9 that the moſt curious machine ever framed bWtural 

uman art, the moſt beautiful edifice, the fineſt pic more 
ture, or the moſt delightful muſical haamony ; Hany ir 
that theſe, any, or all of them, made themſelve the hy 


by a merely ap mixture of their parts, than th the n 
thö 


* 
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| this ſtupendous and moſt artificial fabric of the uni- 
verſe, aroſe from nothing, or from rude, utterly in- 
diſpoſed materials, by undirected neceſſity or hazard. 
bhefore we proceed any further, let us ſtop here to 
lutely make one obvious reflection, or rather indulge. our- 
be ig- ſelves in thoſe thoughts which will naturally ariſe. 
more The human mind is ſo conſtituted, as to have a 
1, but pleaſing ſenſe of beauty, in order, proportion, and 
means harmony, particularly, as it is thereby led to appre- 
f life. hend wiſdom and good deſign in the contrivance. 


v 
. 


ich by lt is this which affords fo various and delightful en- 
bodies, tertainment, from the curious productions of the 
e land artiſt's hand, but firſt of his mind. One admires 
reptile ſtatuary, another architecture, another gardening, 
ts low Nothers are delighted with the compoſitions which are 
f them merely the work of genius, without any groſs ma- 
ent for terials, ſuch as poetry and hiſtory: But ſtill. it is the 
ir ſeve·regularity that pleaſes, the proportion of the parts, 

| and the harmony of the whole; and the more com- 


8 to 
Jr the 0 
d for 


ts Our 


ew, let plicated and various the matter or the ſubject is, it is 
vidence the more pleaſing, provided the regularity. be appa 

of oui rent. Why then ſhould we not admire the beauties 
- ſuch of nature? Nay, don't we all agree, that . thoſe 


infinite, 


are the moſt beautiful works of art, which copy the 
ly fitted 


moſt exactly after nature, and are the trueſt imita- 
er, as ti tion of her original forms? 35 | 
\ether, 1 Let us therefore fix our thoughts in a ſteady con- 
than in templation of the world about us; view it in this 
his is fi light, as a regular finiſhed ſyſtem, diſcovering ex- 
ny word quiſite {kill in the exact proportion of all its parts, 
help con and a perfect ſymmetry in the whole. In vain ſhall 
ble infaſſſ we ſeek for beauty, harmony and order, in the pro- 
acknovW ductions of human genius: If we turn our eyes with 
d to ima attention to all things around us, in their ſimple na- 
ramed b tural appearance, the idea of a nobler regularity, and 
fineſt pic more grand deſign, will ariſe in our minds. Is there 
mony ; "Wavy image made by painting or ſculpture, equal to 
1emſclveſWthe human face and perſon, any map or landſkip to 
than tba che natyral ſoil itſelf diverſified with real rocks and 

0 C2 hills, 
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hills, tall trees in bloſſom or laden with fruit, and 
cattle ranging the wide paſture? How wonderful 
is the ſtructure of a ſingle animal, inimitable by arc; 
its parts made according to exact meaſure, and fo 
conveniently. fituated, that every one performs its 
proper functions, uſeful to the whole? this anima! 
has a near relation to the kind, the kind itſelf ro 
other ſpecies; all in ſuch a due diſpoſition, that 
every individual is provided for, living commodiouſiß 
on this terreſtrial globe, which continually receives its 
vital warmth whereby they are nouriſhed, from the 
far diſtant heavenly bodies, holding on their perpe- 
tual courſe. Here is a noble ſubject of meditation, 
to a mind that delights in harmony and order; but 
whither will it lead us? Directly to the acknow- 
ledgment of perfect underſtanding in the univerſe, 
of all-ruling wiſdom, in conjunction with the moſt 
amiable goodneſs, the true compleat original beauty, 
the fountain of all excellence and perfection. Praiſe 
the Lord all ye his works ; praiſe him ye angels and all 
his hoſts ; praiſe him ſun and mgon ; praiſe him ye ſtars 
of light ; praiſe him ye heavens of heavens, and ye 
waters that are above the heavens. Let them praiſe the 
name of the Lord, for he commanded and they were 
created, be hath alſo eſtabliſhed them for ever, he hath 
made à decree which ſhall not paſs. Praiſe the Lord | 
from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps, 72 and hail, | 
ſnow '\ and vapour, ſtormy wind fulfilling his word, 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, 
beaſts and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl. 
Kings of the earth and all people, princes and judges. 
Both young men and maidens, old men and children. 
Let them praiſe the name of the Lord, for his name 
alone is excellent, his glory is above the earth and hea- 
ven. O Lord, how manifold are thy works? In wi/ſ- 
dom thou haſt made them all, the earth is full of ty 
riches; ſo is the great and wide ſea, wherein are things 


Pfal. exlyiii, | 
8 creeping 
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4 | creeping innumerable, both great and ſmall beaſts. Theſe 
wait all upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them thiir 
| meat in due ſeaſon. That thou giveſt them they gather; 
ibo opencſ? thy hand, they are filled with good. 


„ and 
derful 
y arc; 
nd fo 
nimal | Pſalmiſt , I will fing unto the Lord as long as I live; 


1 55 will ſing praiſes to my God while I have being. 
7 1 / ; | 
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thou 

Rom. i. 19, 20. you 

appt 

Lak that which __ 5 known of God, is na- ther : 
nifeſt in them, for God hath ſhewed it unto them. Kr . 


For the invifible things of him from the creation 10171 
of the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood WM as th 
by the things that are made, even os eternal truth 


| power and Godbead. thou 

| and } 

| HAVE endeayoured in, a preceding diſcourſe to MW origi 
I prove the Being of God "an his works, that is, Fi 
as the queſtion is properly ſtated between the by ſc 
Atheiſts and us, to prove an active intelligence in ftand 
the formation of the univerfe. Indeed the exiſtence ande 
of the very loweſt things we ſee, the moſt contemp- WH their 
tible pebble or clod of earth, cannot be accounted but 41 
for without the agency of an intelligent and powerful MW ferrin 
Cauſe; much leſs this beautiful ſyſtem of the world, true © 
diſpoſed in ſuch exquiſite order, and having its parts of the 
ſo exactly fitted to each other, as to make up one re- are th 
gular whole. But above all, that underſtanding us; 


which we are conſcious of in ourſelves, even conſtrains IM prehe 
us to acknowledge the ſupreme eternal Mind as its true 1 
| " . Author. WY 


5 5 
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Author. For if inanimate matter formed into a 
= ſyſtem, diſcovers his glorious wiſdom and activity, 
== much more his own living image in our perceptive 
w | _ ſelf determining powers. This laſt well deſerves 
By rticular conſideration, as containing a peculiarly 
= inüſtrious manifeſtation of the divine wiſdom and I 
hope, by a due attention to what paſſes in our own 
minds, we ſhall find ourſelves obliged to recognize the 
All-ruling intelligence of our Maker, and to adore | 
% him who 15 perfett in knowledge. - 
Here I ſhall confine myſelt to what { called pure 
;nill6ticn! that is, thoſe exerciſes of the mind Which 
abſtra& wholly from the external ſenſes, and the ſole 
object of them, ſingular corporeal exiftence. For 
though, as I obſerved before, the ſenſitive and intel- 
lectual powers are imployed about the ſame object, 
apptehending it in a very different manner, yet are 
there intelligibles, indeed thoſe of the ſublimeſt kind, 
in which we have the greateſt certainty of knowledge, 
. as well as the nobleſt mental entertainment, which do 
n not at all fall under the perception of the ſenſes ; ſuch 
ſtoed as the abſtract ideas of natures or eſſences, eternal 
rnal WF truths and moral qualities, which have all of them, 
| though no ſenſible exiſtence, yet an important reality, 
and ;the ideas of 1 52 in the eternal mind are their 


ſe to „ archet | 
it is, Firſt, Abſtract Mature or Eſſences are Nie 
the by ſome as the mere creatures of the human under- 

e in ſtanding, taking occaſion from the apparent ſimilitude 
ence and diſſimilitude of things to form abſtract notions of 
emp- their ſeveral different kinds, which no where ſubſiſt 


nted but in the underſtanding itſelf; at the ſame time re- 
erful ferring to the internal conſtitutions 'of things, the 


orld, true cauſe of the apparent ſimilitude and diflimilitude 
parts of their outward forms. Theſe internal conſtitutions 
e re- are the real Eſſences, for the moſt part unknown to 


ding Tus; and the eſſences which are the objects of our ap- 
rains prehenſion, are therefore called nominal, becauſe the 
8 its ave interior nature of things, whereby they are what 
thor. a | ä 
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they are, complete in themſelves and invariably dif. 
tinct from all others, lie too deep for us to diſcover. we 
No though this may be a fair repreſentation of the 

method in which the human underſtanding proceeds, 
and the true origin of its ideas of Eſſences, (which 
being poſterior to 8 exiſtence, and derived 
from it, can be no more perfect than our knowledge 


I 


it muſt be a mind infinitely more perfect than ours. 
To ſhew this, I ſhall take leave to borrow an ob- 
ſervation from -a celebrated author, who gives the 
very account of Eſſences which I have been men- 


tioning *. He tells us, that we know the Eſſences, BL 
and diſtinguiſh the fpecies of artificial things, with freed 
far leſs confuſion and uncertainty than natural things, ducti 
- . becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, One 
which the artificer deſigned, and well knows the idea hic! 
of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other I Preſer 
idea, nor to import any other. Eſſence than what is choſe, 
certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- der ita 
hended. He lt 10 have ſaid, that every ſenſible their 
Artificer muſt perfectly know the real eſſence of his which 
own work, ſo far as it is his own, however ignorant which 
he may be of the nature of the materials, ſtones, Mate tl 
timber, iron, ſilver, gold, or whatever they are, ſuch 1 
which another intirely unacquainted with the mecha- dom « 
nic art, may underſtand much better; yet the proper r Pri 
diſpoſition of the parts, and joining them fitly toge- ſurvey 


ther, ſo as to make one compleat fabric or machine, 9 
which is his own work, he muſt know; and his un- the re: 


derſtanding reaches to a thorough comprehenſion of tell,) « 
the deſign, which is its true eſſence, before he begins not be 
the manual operation. Now applying this to the 4: 
great Artificer of nature, who ſtretched out the heavens Dy 
5 * Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, Book III. Ch. vi. it,) m 


by 
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dif. 5 bis zwiſdom, and eſtabliſhed the earth by bis diſcretion, 


W we muſt conclude, that ſince he was the intending 


Ver, | ; 3 | 
* the Cauſe of the world, and exerciſed active intelligence 
eds, in the formation of all things, the plan was formed 
hich In his All-comprehending mind. In other words, the 
ived Beſign or the archetypal ideas of the true Eſſences of 
dee Things, ſubſiſted in his underſtanding before the 
lear things themſelves actually had a being: for who can 
fea Imagine ſuch an inconſiſtency as intelligence in the 
ac. operation and not in the intention? Can a work be 
bur made with wiſdom, and wiſdom not be prior to it, or 
irs, the parts of a ſtructure ſo put together as to ſhow wile | 
ob- contrivance, without the Agent's having laid a ſcheme 
the before hand, and formed a model by which his pro- 
nen- Nceeding ſhould be directed? | 
ices, But further we muſt conceive in a deſigning cauſe, 
with fr eedom and choice, eſpecially in a complicated pro- 
ngs, duction, which comprehends a great variety of parts. 
nan, One general end is to be obtained, taking in many 
idea which are ſubordinate ; a vaſt variety of means are 
ther preſented to the mind, the fitteſt of which are to be 
at is choſen, and the reſt rejected. This to imperfect un- 
pre- derſtandings is the cauſe of long deliberation upon 
Gble their projects; they take time to compare the means 
his which offer themſelves to their thoughts; and try 
rant which, upon the whole, as far as they can judge, 
nes, Nate the moſt convenient; but without a plurality of 
are, ſuch means or parts, we can have no notion of wiſ- 
cha- dom exerciſed in the work, for it conſiſts in a choice 
oper Nor preference of the beſt and fitteſt, Now when we 
oge- ſurvey the world, ſo much of it as is known to us, 
une, (how extenſive actual exiſtence is beyond our ſight or 
un- the reach of our underſtandings we cannot poſſibly 
n of tell, ) containing ſuch a multitude of beings as can- 
gins not be numbered, all formed and diſpoſed with intelli- 
the | gence and deſign, ſhewing that the ideas of them 
ſubſiſted before in the mind of the author; what a 


ven i : „ 
vaſt variety of ideas, (we loſe ourſelves in imagining 


h. vi. it,) muſt we ſuppoſe to have been in the ſame under- 
| 8 he a | ſanding, 
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ſtanding, that there might be room for that prefe. MW 
rence, which. we cannot help thinking, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the exerciſe of wiſdom in his works? 
No one can ſay the world could not poſſibly have po 
been otherwiſe than it is, or any of its parts other- 
wiſe than they are, in this ſenſe that it would imply a 
contradiction in the nature of things. For that is in 
effect to deny all free agency, and all wiſdom in the 
formation of the world; which is, I think, already 
proved by convincing arguments. But if that the 
world could not be otherwiſe than it is, ſuppoſes in- 
telligence, and therefore means that of all poſſibie 
ſyſtems appearing to his own mind, the Creator choſe MF our 
that which in the whole, was the fitteſt and the beſt ;— little 
This neceſſacily implies what I juſt now ſaid, namely, WW agre 
that other models or deſigns were. equally in his in it 
power, and all alike actually in the view of his under- com 
ſtanding, prior, I do not ſay in time, but in our form 
order of conceiving, to the determination of produ- muſt 
cing the ſyſtem which now actually exiſts. This hic 
ſeems to be the true meaning of Plato's ideas, which ſerve 
he repreſents as the original forms and exemplars of ledg 
whatever is in being; that is, the conceptions of the our 
divine moſt perfect intellect, in which the whole For 
ſcheme of exiſtence was laid; though ſome of the the 1 
latter Platoniſis turned his doctrine to an abſurdity, WW perce 
(and perhaps he gave too great occaſion to it himſelf,) ¶ ble e 
calling thoſe ideas not only archetypes and patterns, MW from 
but living ſubſtances and phyſical cauſes, nay, a ſor: MI form 
of deities. Here then we find in the univerſe, not MW frian 
only intelligence, directing the frame of nature, BW Muti 
finiſhing all the particular forms in it, and appoint- mont 
ing them their proper places, diſpoſing the whole tainh) 
circle of being, and guiding the intire ſeries of cauſes, bulk. 
with their operations; but an underſtanding not li- ing tl 
mited by the univerſe itſelf, reaching to the utmoſt i only 
bounds of poſſibility, and comprehending all con- them 
ceivable eſſences or intelligible forms, relations, con- truth 
nexions and dependencies of things. Nor 
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n the the underſtanding. Our minds are made with a 


WE icfire to diſcover truth, and they reſt in it when 


Jof eſſences is very imperfect, and what we call the 
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24, As theſe abſtract. ideas appearing, to our 


minds, are the materials of all our ſcience which is 
not converſant about ſingular exiſtence, and in pro- 


have portion as they are diſcerned by every mind, they are 


the materials of its knowledge; ſo upon comparing 


them reſults Truth, (for it conſiſts in their agree- 


ment,) which is another real and important object of 


found, with great ſatisfaction; though our knowledge 


eſſences of natural things actually exiſtent, that is, 


our own abſtract ideas of them, are for the moſt part 


little more than nominal; yet the perception of their 


agreement is to us certain truth, and we acquieſce 


in it with pleaſure: But that mind which thoroughly 
comprehends the real natures of things, having 
formed them with all their properties and powers, 
muſt ſee an infinity of truths in their various relations, 
which we cannot diſcern. Let it be eſpecially ob- 
ſerved, that our principal and molt ſatisfying know- 
ledge is purely intellectual, the ſubject of it being 
our own ideas, which abſtract intirely from exiſtence. 
For example, the points, lines and figures: which are 
the ſubject of mathematical demonſtration, are not 
perceived by our ſenſes, nor ſuppoſed to have a ſenſi- 
ble exiſtence, but only are our own ideas abſtracting 
from all matter, really formed, or imagined to be 
tormed into ſuch figures ; thoſe ſtraight lines, curves, 
triangles, ſquares and other figures, whole properties, 
mutual relations, equalities and proportiong. are de- 
monſtrated, perhaps could none of them exattly, cer- 
tainly ſome, of them could not be exemplified in 
bulky materials, nor do the demonſtrations concern- 
ing them depend on that, the ſubject of them being 
only our own ideas; yet no man who underſtands 
them will ſay they are chimerical, ſince he ſees real 
truth in them, to which he cannot refuſe his aſſent: 


Nor can it be reaſonably ſaid that they depend wholly 


on 


Ay 
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on the mind, and are its arbitrary combinations of its 
own ideas; for it cannot make truth or falſhood, but 
mult conſider them as independent on its own plea- 
ſure, and equally real whether it diſcerns them or 
not. It remains then that geometrical theorems and 
other propoſitions, (for I mention them only as ex. 
amples,) are eternal verities, the fame at all times, 
and, as ſome of the ancients ſpeak, ingenerable and 
incorruptible, alike true whether any human mind 
perceives them or not, nay, whether any human 
minds exiſts or not. But were theſe eternal neceſſary 


_ truths altogether unknown before any human mind 


. exiſted? No, they were the proper objects of eternal 
neceſſary intelligence, ſubſiſting in the eternal mind. 
The occaſion of our diſcerning them is taken from the 
works of God; it is from corporeal beings we get 
the ideas of figures and numbers; (though the ab- 
ſtract ideas we form of them, are not ſenſible but in- 
tellectual,) and the ſame may be ſaid concerning the 
ſubjects of other ſelf-evident, or demonſtrated pro- 
oſitions. Now has God ſcattered over his works 
ſuch traces of intelligence, that very imperfect obſer- 
vers are led by them to fee, ard be delighted with 
truth, and ſhall himſelf not diſcern that ſame truth ? 
Nay, muſt he not have diſcerned it from everlaſting, 
ſince from everlaſting it was equally diſcernable by a 
perfect underſtanding, which comprehended the 
eſſences, that 1s, the ideas of things with all their re- 
lations, whence that truth neceſſarily reſults ? Surely 
we have no menta] perfection but what is derived 
from the eternal Mind, the Father of our ſpirits. 
If then we are endued with a power of diſcovering 
truth, (which we cannot reflect upon without gre 
leaſure in it, as an excellence in our nature,) he mu 
have poſſeſſed that power in a more eminent and per- 


” 


fect manner before we had a being, and the truths 


which were eternally knowable, muſt be to him eter- 
nally known. Human ſcience lies within a narrow 
compaſs, but certainly it is one of the moſt delight- 
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ful entertainments the mind can have. What plea- 


ſure does it give, fo ſome at leaſt, to ſee a propo- 
fition demonſtrated, which comprehends, and to 
full conviction determines the relation of a great 
variety of things, for example, the proportion of 
many different lines'or figures? And can we imagine 


that our nature; in every part of its conſtitution car- 


rying the plaineſt marks of underſtanding and deſign, 
could be made with a ſenſe of beauty in ſuch truths, 
and yet the deſigning Author of that nature, be. ig- 
norant of them ? Thus we behold the divine-wiſdom 
manifeſted in the intelligible as well as the ſenſible 
world, and by ſome ſketches of eternal truth, which 
weourſelves are enabled to diſcern with delight, we 
have not only clear evidence that the firſt of Beings, 
the original Cauſe of all things, is himſelf intelligent, 
but are led to a more enlarged view of what is the 
agreeable, though to us incomprehenſible object of 
his eternal contemplation. 5 
"2d, This will ftill more fully appear, if we con- 
ſider moral qualities and truths, which evidently ap- 
pear to our minds, and are of the greateſt importance 
to the ends of our being. Without entering into 
the detail of theſe qualities and truths, which may be 
ſuppoſed to be ſo far known as is neceſſary to our 
preſent purpoſe, I ſhall only make the following ob- 
ſervations concerning them. Firſt, That they are in- 


tirely abſtracted from the external ſenſes and their ob- 


jects. Other animals which have thoſe ſenſes in 
common with us, give no diſcovery of their having 
any notions of morality; and are not reckoned moral 
agents, which is the higheſt and peculiar character 
of rational beings. How could the external ſenſes 
lead us to any ſentiments of virtue, which has not 
the leaſt relation to any qualities of matter, either 
primary or ſecondary ? What reſemblance have juſ- 
tice and benevolence to the figure and motion of 
bodies, or what affinity with colours, ſounds or 


taſtes ? Nor indeed do the ends of ſenſitive life re- 


quire 
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quire ſo ſublime. a ſenſe. as that of 1 h RY pre- 


ſer vat dn of individuals and of the kind, and their 
uſefulneſs to other ſpecies of beings in their manner, 
which are its higheſt apparent purpoſes; theſe ends, 
I fay, are all anſwered by lower inſtincts. 


24ly, Moral qualities, which have no other fub- 


ject than the affec n of the ſoul, and actions prb- 

ceeding from th though intireiy independent on 
matter and all its properties, are yet real, and neceſ- 
ſarily regarded by our mind as ſuch, A ſenſe of 
moral beauty and deformity i in human characters and 
actions, is as natural as a ſenſe of another kind of 


beauty and deformity in corporeal forms; nay, our 
minds as neceſſarily perceive a difference between 


cruelty and mercy, e and, ingratitude, tem- 
' perance and debauchery, as between light and dark- 
neſs, ſweet and bitter, harmony and diſcord, which 
we diſtinguiſh by our external ſenſes. The idea of 
virtue, whether in ourſelves or orhers, is always ac- 
companied with approbation, and vice with diſlike. 
An excellent moral, character; conſtantly. attracts our 
eſteem, and a vicious one cannot be conſider'd other- 
wiſe than with averſion; a beneficent action is ap- 
plauded, and a cruel one condemned, abſtracting 
trom any advantage or diſadvantage to ourſelves 
ariſing from either. We review virtuous diſpoſitions 
in our own hearts, and virtuous works flowing from 
them, with the higheſt ſatisfaction, and the contrary 
are unavoidably attended with remorſe. It is true, 


that there is a great variety in the practice of virtue, 


which in ſome inſtances is attended with embarraſſing 
circum ſtances, and in our preſent. ſtate there are many 
things to diveri. our attention from it. On theſe, ac- 
counts, and beceuſe of negligence, corrupt cuſtoms, 
the prejudices of education, and particularly falſe 
notions, of religion, ſome may have far leſs. know- 
ledge. of virtue than. others, and the., virtuous affec- 
tions may be weaker in them; but a ſenſe of mora- 
5 ly, (capable indeed of more or leſs 
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according to our opportunities and the degrees of our 
heir attention and diligence,) ſeems to be indelibly im- 
ner, printed on our nature, ſo that we can no more diveſt 
ids, ourſelves of it altogether, than we can put off huma-- 
IMF nity itſelf. +; „„ 
ub- 34y, As moral qualities, and truths concernin 
- them, are real, and neceſſarily regarded by our minds, 


© on ſo they are of the greateſt importance to the happi- 
cel- neſs of mankind. This I have hinted already with 
 \'of Ml reſpe&t to particular perſons ; having obſerv d that 
and the peace and ſatisfaction of their minds depends, in 
d of Va a great meaſure, upon an inward conſciouſneſs of 
our IMF virtuous diſpoſitions, and the deſigned regulation of 
Veen their conduct by them. I believe every man will 
em- Wl find by experience, that he is not able wholly to ex- 
ark-, WM tinguiſh his ſentiments of morality, nor without the 
hich utmoſt violence to obſcure and weaken them ſo, but 
2a of that his heart will condemn him for his crimes; nor 
3 ac- can he arrive to an unmanly eaſe in his vices, till 
like. after a long courſe of affected ſtupidity and ſottiſh 
our {infatuation ; which is reproachful to the rational na- 
her- ture, and takes away the trueſt ſelf-enjoyment. How ] ] Z 
ap- {Muphappy are wicked men by their wickedneſs ? What 


ting a train of miſeries and misfortunes in the preſent ſtate, 
elves ariſe from debauchery and ſenſual exceſſes ;: from fraud 
tions and violence? But if there be intelligence in framing 


he human nature, and appointing the condition of 


trary en, it muſt extend to the whole kind. And in- 
true, Need morality may be therefore pronounced impor- 
rtue, {tant to our natures, becauſe it does not only in a ſen- 
fling able manner affect the intereſt of ſingle perſons, but 
nany {Wie greateſt collective bodies of them, nay, the intire 


pecies, Let any one imagine the whole human race 
0 be without. the leaſt ſenſe of virtue, of the fear of 
od, of good-will to mankind, of the excellence of 


now- oneſty, gratitude, fidelity, temperance, and; the tur- 
affec - itude of the contrary, ſo that there ſhould be no- 
nora - ling left but the fear of perſonal outward danger 
nent, {Wd inconveniences to prevent the moſt licentious rage 


Vor. I. of 


898 
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nruly deſtructive paſſions, and all the miſchief Aid 
3 produce; how miſerable, upon ſuch a ſup- by! 4 
poſition, would our ſtate be? It may be reafonably Shall 
queſtion'd whether the kind could have ſubſiſted ſo trary 
long, or any remain'd to have inhabited the earth Jud 
but at leait it is certain, life muſt have been a dull, ideas 
uncomfortable, inelegant and inſipid thing, in com- Wl but it 
pariſon of what it now actually is, unadorned with ¶ Jet a. 
thoſe arts and inventions which are owing to the ſe- che re 
cure poſſeſſion of peace and liberty, unimprov'd by organ 
ſcience, and deſtitute of the high pleaſures of friend. ¶ that he 
ſhip, and all kinds of delightful ſocial entertain ment: tonal 
(not to ſpeak of a future ſtate, the happineſs of which tinct, 
(if there really be ſuch a thing) muſt neceſſarily de- WF his ide 
pend upon virtue; ) nor is it poſſible for the mind of choice, 
man, calmly and deliberately to judge otherwiſe ; WF them; 
and of that future ſtate we have conſtant premoni- cerhing 
tions in our own preſaging thoughts, (ſo ftrong as ¶ troduc 
moſt ſenſibly to affect the comfort of our preſent [ſenſes n 
being,) without, at leaſt, any poſſible ſecurity againſt 85 tal 
1 ittle re 
1 Now if theſe obſervations be true and juſt, (and Pure, 
whether they are or not, let every man, upon calm n the! 
rellexion, judge for himſelf) let us ſee what conſe- is cleare 


quences may be fairly drawn from them to our pre- thinks 
ſent purpoſe. In the firſt place, here is an impor- ame; 
tant part of the human conſtitution which can never plain a 
be . accounted for upon Atheiſtic ; grounds, | that f whether 
chance or mechaniſm, the fortuitous rencounter of pain, 1 

atoms, or the neceſſary reſult of matter and motion. the fire | 
Suppoſing an accidental concourſe of atoms 3 arp ir 
in an infinite void, or an undirected force in: preſs d Ncauſes t 
on matter, could poſſibly produce corporeal ſyſtems has any 
and their various beautiful forms which we ſee, " differenc 
how ſhall this hypotheſis ſolve the phænomena of which di 


1oral Entities? What ſtrange colliſion of atoms, ot bis mind 
— impulſe of matter, could produce ben with hor 
and deformity in human characters and mote We mu 
Could any combination of figures, or diſpoſition an 
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apitation of material parts, ſtrike out the ideas of 
juſt and unjuſt, kind and unkind, ſober and vicious? 
Shall it be ſaid that theſe are mere fancies, the arbi- 

| trary figments of the mind, without any true and ſolid 


foundations in nature? I anſwer, that indeed our 


ideas of morality are not ideas of corporeal exiſtence, 
but it does not follow that therefore' they are not real. 
Let any man try how he can ſatisfy himſelf concerning 
the reality of any object of his knowledge. If his 
organs ate duly diſpos'd, if he is conſcious to himſelf | 
that he has the free and undiſturb'd exerciſe of his ra- 


tional powers, if his perceptions be clear and diſ- 


tinct, and eſpecially if they be conſtant and uniform, 
his ideas always the ſame, independently of his own 
choice, whenever he applies his mind to the review of 
them; — when it is ſo, there can be no doubt con- 
cerning the reality of ſuch knowledge, unleſs we in- 
troduce an univerial ſcepticiſm, Can any man in his 
ſenſes make it a queſtion whether his ideas of colours, 
and taſtes and ſounds, be real or phantaſtical ? As 
little reaſon, has he to doubt the reality of his ideas of 
pure, and true, and juſt, and honeſt, and virtuous. 
In the beſt ſtate of his mind, when his underſtanding 
is cleareſt and freeſt from diſturbance, whenever he 
thinks of moral differences, they appear always the 


fame; nay, the more he conſiders them, the more 


plain and important they appear. Can we doubt 
whether a thing exiſts which cauſes in us pleaſure or 
pain, whether we will or not ? for example, whether 
the fire exiſts which wartns or burns us? whether a 
ſharp iron inftrument exifts, which piercing our fleſh 
cauſes the ſenſation of acute pain? In like manner, 
has any man reaſon to doubt whether there be a real 
difference between virtuous diſpoſitions and works, 
winch diffuſe inward ſerenity and ſatis faction through 
his mind, and vicious ones which neceſſarily fill him 
mth horror and the moſt painful ſelf-condemnation ? 
We muſt therefore, to account for this appearance, 
abandoh'the Atheiftie ſcheme and all the forms of i, 
oh, F f]! and 
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telligent beings, are ſent into the world with ſentiments 


7 
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4 


and have our recourſe to an intelligent Cauſe, which 
has deeply interwoven into. the human conſtitution a | 


ſenſe of things intirely independent on matter and all 
its properties and powers, as real however as any we 
perceive by our external ſenſes; concerning which we 


can form propoſitions as true and certain, and draw 


conſequences from. them as clear as any which appear 
to our minds. For even the properties of lines and 
geometrical figures, and the incommenſurability of 


ſome with others, is not more evident than the moral 
- fitneſs and unfitneſs of ſome actions 


..2dly, The importance of morality to the human 
life, and to its main ends, ſhews wiſdom and deſign 


in giving men the ſenſe and knowledge of it. Politi- 


cal conſtitutions are reaſonably zudg'd to be formed 
with underſtanding, becauſe of the ends which they 
anſwer. When laws are well framed for the preſer- 
vation of public peace and order; the meaſures of 
civil authority and ſubjection wiſely ſettled; proviſion 
made for ſupporting the legal powers of the rulers, 
and liberties of the people; for ſecuring them againſt 
foreign invaſions and inteſtine broils, for deciding 
their debates about property in an equitable manner, 
for encouraging induſtry and other virtues, which 
tend to the benefit of the ſociety, and reſtraining thoſe 


/ irregularities which threaten its deſtruction ;---when 


all this is apparent in the conſtitution of any commu: 
nity, no one will attribute it to a caſual unconcerted 
encounter of men, ſince there are ſo plain evidences 
of wiſdom and deſign in the whole ſcheme. As little 
reaſon is there to- imagine, that when a ſpecies of in- 


of morality, which are ſo eyidently conducive to their 


happineſs, tending to improve their nature, to en- 
noble the life of every one of them, filling it with 2 


variety of rational pleaſure, and to render them emi: 
nently uſeful to one another, ſo that it is hardly to be 
conceiv'd to what a height of perfection and, felicity 
they would be rais d, if theſe moral ſentiments wei 
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from Human Intelligence and Morality. | 37 
duly improv'd and had their full effect, and on the 


other hand how miſerable the whole race would be, if 


intirely deſtitute of them; it is unreaſonable, I ſay, to 
imagine that this ſhould be without a directing Intel- 
ligence in the Cauſe of it. : „„ 
Nothing can be more groundleſs and unſupported 
with any pretence of reaſon, than to alledge that the 


| notions of morality, ſo common and prevailing in 


the world, were originally invented by politicians, 
and by their artifice impoſed upon credulous man- 


kind, as the dictates of nature. For, (beſides that 


ſtrict virtue is often too little agreeable to the maxims 
and meaſures of their policy, to give it any appear- 


ance of proceeding from ſuch an original; ) every 


man who will look carefully into his own heart, may 


| find there a ſtandard of right and wrong, prior to 


any inſtructions, declarations and Jaws of men,-where- 
by he pronounces judgment upon them. Nor was it 
ever known that any human invention, or any thing 
which was not the voice of reaſon and nature itſelf, 


appeared ſo uniform and unvaried, always conſiſtent 


with itſelf, and always in the ſame light to the minds 


| of men, as the principal moral ſpecies do. The 


forms of civil government differ according to the cir- 
cumſtances and inclinations of the people who create 
them: the external forms of religion too are variable; 


and ſo is every thing of poſitive appointment and in- 


ſtitution. But juſtice and mercy, gratitude and truth 
never alter; the learned and the unlearned, the moſt 
uninſtructed and the moſt polite nations agree in their 


notions concerning them; and whenever they are in- 


telligibly propoſed, approve them. 


It is therefore evident, that morality is a part of 


the human conſtitution, and muſt be attributed to its 


author. Let this be underſtood in a ſenſe agreeable 
to the nature of the thing. I do not mean that we 
are neceſſarily virtuous, as we are ſenſitive and intel- 
gent; or that the practice of virtue is ſo eſſential, 
that no man can poſſibly be without it; (for the very 
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38 - The Being of God proved 
notion of it imports free agency or choice;) but! 
mean, that the mind of man is ſo framed, as, when 
it attains the full exerciſe of its rational powers, to be 
neceſſarily ſenſible of moral obligations; and fo far 
determined to ſatisfy them, that it cannot wilfully 
and deſignedly act a contrary part, without doing 
violence to itſelf ; which is all the neceſſity that is 
conſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a being, and the 
nature of morality. If it be ſo, we may ſurely infer, 
that the cauſe of this conſtitution was intelligent, 
Since all the individuals of mankind are found to have 
a ſenſe of virtue, and every one of them who reflects 
upon it muſt be conſcious that it is engraven on bis 
heart, prior to any, intention of his own, or any in- 
ſtruction that he knows of, it muſt either have hap- 
pened without any deſign at all, or it muſt have been 


deſign'd by the Author of our being. To ſay that 


moral agency, which is ſo univerſally the character 
of men, that without it go one can be reckon'd per- 
fectly of the kind; and which is of ſo great import. 
ance, not only to the ornament and conveniency of 
life, but to all the higheſt purpoſes of our being, ſo 
far, that the want of it would make an eſſential dit- 
ference in the ſpecies ; to ſay that this is merely acci- 
dental, in other words, that there is no cauſe to be 
aſſign'd for it at all, is too groſs an abſurdity to re. 
quire any confutation. If our minds can reſt ſatisfied 
with that ſolution, there is an end of all rational en- 
quiry; it may be ſaid every thing came from nothing, 
and there is no cauſe to be fought of any perfection 
whatever. But if this be what we cannot poſſibly ac. 
quieſce in, (and indeed I will venture to ſay no man 
can, however he may force himſelf to a ſtypid inat- 

' tention,) there is nothing left to conclude, but that 
we were made moral agents by an intending intelli 
gent cauſe. I do not at preſent carry the argument 
io far as to infer from it the moral perfections of tix 
Deity, tho' it will very well bear even that; but It 
that will ſhut his eyes againſt the evidence of under 
1285 LEE _ Randing 
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' ſtanding and deſign in the formation of the human 
nature, as we fee it is form'd univerſally, with a 
ſenſe of virtue and vice, good and evil, right and 


| wrong in actions, and with a neceſſary approbation of 


the one and diſapprobation of the other; I ſay he 
that can ſhut his eyes againſt this evidence, is hardened 
beyond the power of reaſonable conviction, and is no 


| more fit to be argued with. | 


This I have endeavoured, by a diſtinct conſideration 
of the various, works of God, to prove his Being, 
that is, (which was the point to be prov'd, and is 
directly the point in controverſy between us and 


8 Atheiſts,) that the formation of the univerſe and all its 


parts, is to be attributed to an active intelligent and 
deſigning Cauſe. + But if this be ſo clear as we al- 
ledge, how comes it to paſs that any of mankind 
ſhould deny it; nay, that men, in whoſe writings 
there is a conſiderable appearance of reaſoning and 
learning, profeſſedly maintain the contrary principle ? 
That men ſhould be ignorant of God may be ac- 
counted for from their inattention ; nor is it any pre- 
ſumption at all againſt the truth of his Being and 
Attributes; ſince we know'in a multitude of inſtances, 


\ 


that the generality of mankind are ignorant of the moſt 


certain traths, tho' his is a matter of ſuch common 
concernment and ſo univerſally acknowledged in the 
world, that ſcarcely any one is without a loud call to 
attend to it. But if the evidence be ſo ſtrong as is 
pretended, it is ſurprizing that men, otherwiſe ſen- 
lible, and whoſe knowledge qualifies them to write in 
a tolerably conſiſtent manner, ſhould avow a diſbelief 
of this grand article. e | | 
To remove this prejudice which may ariſe in ſome 
minds from the profeſſion of Atheiſm by learned men, 
let it be obſerved, Fir/t, That other great abſurdities, 
contrary to the cleareſt evidence, even that of ſenſe, 
have in like manner been advanc'd by philoſophers 
themſelves, whether from an affectation of ſuperior 
knowledge, enabling them to puzzle the plaineſt 
ä D 4 truths 
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truths and confound vulgar underſtandings, or from 
whatever-other cauſe it proceeded, the fact 1s certain, 


that the moſt extravagant opinions have been vented 


with a ſhow of ſtrong arguments to ſupport them, 


and demonſtrations have been boaſted of to prove 


what all mankind by their eye-ſight knew to be falſe, 
It is very well known that Zeno and other philoſophers 
have pretended to prove by demonſtrative reaſons that 
there is not, nor can be any ſuch thing as motion. 


Secondly, The nature of this ſubje& is ſuch, that our if 


weak minds muſt neceſſarily be embarraſſed in their 
conceptions of it : the neceſſary exiſtence and abſolute 
perfections of the ſupreme Being, which our reaſon 
obliges us to aſcribe to him, are ſo far beyond our 


- comprehenſion, that we cannot poſſibly form an ade- 


quate idea of them. How can we, ſeeing all things 
about us in the world circumſcrib'd within certain 


. bounds, conſcious of limited exiſtence, a limited 


wer and underſtanding, and a ſhort duration, com- 
prehend infinity and eternity which muſt belong to 
the firſt Cauſe of all things? This incomprehenſible- 


neſs, and theſe difficulties in conceiving what is ſo 


high above us, have been magnified by men, thro' 
the pride of their hearts, into ſtrong objections againſt 
the truth, otherwiſe fully evident; and a fond conceit 
of their own abilities, which made them ſcorn to ac- 
knowledge any thing too hard for them, was the fatal 


ſnare which betray'd them into the moſt horrid im- 
piety. Thus, by what they called w:/dom, or by a 


talſe ſhow of knowledge, . they know not God, tho? he 
manifeſted. himſelf clearly to them by his works. 


Thirdly, The opinions concerning the Deity, which 


ſometimes. prevail'd among thoſe who profeſs'd to 
believe it, were ſo abſurd, that ſome were tempted by 
them to doubt of, or deny it altogether. When the 
glory of God was changed into the. image of corruptibl 


men, and of birds and four-faoted beaſts and creeping 


things; and the Godhead was parcell'd out among a 
multitude of things, or rather inconſiſtent notions 
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which had no manner of likeneſs to the true God; 


when the doctrine of Thei/m was thus miſrepreſented, 
it is. not very much to be wondered at, that ſome 


| ſhould be led to reject it in the lump, who had not 
| underſtanding, candour and patience enough to ex- 


amine things. narrowly, that they might diſtinguiſh 
between truth and falſhood, The tranſition from 
Polytbeiſm to Atheiſm, and from a fooliſh, immoral 
and barbarous religion to none at all, was only a tran- 
ſition from one abſurdity to another. 1 

But in the laſt place, above all, the viciouſneſs of 
men's tempers and the wickedneſs of their lives, 
which they were unwilling to part with, was the pre- 


vailing ſnare whereby they were led into this greateſt 


of all errors. They muſt have been very unattentive 
to what may be commonly obſerv'd in the world, and 
indeed to the conſtitution of the human mind, who 
do not know that it is often-biaſs'd by its affections, 
and miſled in its judgment of things by intereſt and 
paſſion. Men are difficultly perſuaded to embrace 
diſagreeable opinions, and too eaſily induc'd to believe 


what they wiſh to be true. The ſlendereſt appearances 


of reaſon on the ſide of inclination, paſs for ſtrong” 
arguments, and inſuperable difficulties againſt i? are 
neglected as trifling objections. - Now, as the idea of 
God always takes in authority over men, his inſpec- 
tion into their affairs and their accountableneſs to him, 


and is therefore accompanied with a ſuſpicion at leaſt, 


that the crimes with which their conſciences charge 
them, will meet with his diſapprobation, and a puniſh- 
ment from him, of which they know no meaſure nor 
end; *tis this which fills them with a dread of his 
Being; and becauſe they are obſtinately unwilling to 
reconcile themſelves to the thoughts of it, and make 
it fit eaſy on their minds by a reſolution of forſaking 
their vicious courſes, they are led at laſt to an utter 
denial of it, that ſo they may get rid of thpſe uneaſy 
apprehenſions which ariſe in them from conſide- 
ration of his moral character, '- | 


But 


affairs and amuſsments in which they take greater 
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But the generality of bad men treat the principles ot ˖ 
of religion with neglect; they don't carry their oppo. 
ſition to them ſo far as to form any thing like a con- 
ſiſtent ſcheme of Atbeiſi, in which their minds may 
reſt ſatisfied as truth, but rather endeavour. to bury 
them in forgetfulneſs, applying their thoughts to other 


pleaſure. They greedily entertain a bold jeſt or a 
ſally of wit which tends to countenance their vices, 
But the main ſupport of them is ſtupid inconſidera- 
tion, which has all the effects of infidelity, with re- 
gard to any influence on their practice; for principles 
not at all attended to, can no more excite the affections 
and regulate our conduct, than if they were not be. 
lieved. Nor is inconſideration leſs criminal; for the 
guilt of wrong opinions ariſing wholly from negli. 
gence, prejudices and bad diſpoſitions, wherever theſe 
are equally prevalent, they are equally faulty, whether 


they produce errors in judgment or not. 
It may be alledg'd on the other hand, that virtuous 
minds are prejudiced in favour of Theiſm. As mora- iſ 
lity appears. to them moſt amiable, they are apt to 
imagine, perhaps without ſufficient evidence, ſuch a 
conſtitution of things in the univerſe as is favourable 
to it: to intitle it to a perfect underſtanding of which 
they think it is-worthy, and put it under the protec- 
tion of irreſiſtible power. I acknowledge this is fo 
far true, that I believe it is hardly poſſible for a ſincere | 
lover of virtue, not to have his affections engag'd to 
the Deity; not to wiſh his Being earneſtly, if it ſhould 
appear at all doubtful, or that any ſuſpicion lies contra 
againſt it; and not to rejoice in it when he is fully ¶ judice 
perſuaded that it is true. Let an Atbeiſt call this pre- ¶ the di. 
judice if he will, I ſhould never be aſham'd of it. might 
A principle which has a neceſſary connexion with vir- ue 
tue, is its chief ſupport,” and without which it cannot be car 
prevail in the world; ſuch a principle is not danger · W defect; 
ous if it can poſſibly be a miſtake, tho' its excellent ¶ difficu 
tendency, I may ſay abſolute neceſſity to the 5 its Au 
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5 from Human Intelirgence and Norali fy. 43 
of mankind, is a ſtrong preſumption of its truth. 
But if this be the prepoſſeſſion of virtuous minds, the 
contrary temper diſpoſes to a contrary opinion. Let 


theſe two be ſet againſt each other, that we may judge 
which is the moſt becoming human nature, and has 


the greateſt probability of leading us to a right judg- 
ment. I believe at laſt the cauſe of religion and vir- 
tue muſt ſtand or fall together, and the hearty friends 
of the latter cannot be enemies to the other. | 

But ſtill it may ſeem ſtrange that this great funda- 


mental article ſhould be liable to any controverſy ; 


that ſince it is of ſo great importance to the duty and 
happineſs of intelligent creatures to acknowledge the 
ſupreme Being, the evidence of his exiſtence and his 
attributes is not fo ſtrong as to exclude all poſſibility 
of doubt. If this be meant as an objection againſt, 
or ground of ſuſpicion concerning the truth of that 
grand article, the Being of God, it has no colour of 
argument to that purpoſe. For the only principle. it 
can reſt upon is this, that nothing is to be certainly 
believ'd, which can at all be contradicted: and if that 


| be allow'd, our knowledge will lie within a very nar- 


row compaſs. Except our own being, and ſome few 
axioms of very little uſe, without ſuch applications of 


them, and conſequences from them, as may be in- 


volv'd in diſpute, almoſt nothing will paſs for certain. 
The exiſtence of matter, the poſſibility of motion, 
and even geometrical truths have been argued againſt 
and deny'd; nay, perhaps there is ſcarcely any propo- 
ſition capable of proof, but what is capable of being 
contradicted, thro' the weakneſs, inattention, or pre- 
judices of men. If the pretence that the evidence of 
the divine Being and Attributes is not ſo ſatisfying as 
might be expected, at leaſt not ſo neceſſitating as to 
exclude all poſſibility of doubt; if, I ſay, the pretence 
be carried no farther than as an alledged inſtance of 


defectiveneſs in the human conſtitution, and therefore 


difficultly reconciled to the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
its Author; the conſideration of it in that view, does 
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not belong to this place, where we are only inſiſting 


on the evidence of the principle itſelf. And yet, not 


to paſs it by altogether unregarded, I obſerve that the 
true meaning of the objection really amounts to no 
more than this, that it is hardly conſiſtent with the 


wiſdom 'and,goodneſs of God to make rational crea- 


tures ſo imperfect as we are, or wanting a certain per. 
fection which we imagine would have been very proper 
for them; particularly without an intuitive know. 
ledge of His exiſtence, ſuch as they have of their own 
being. Now how is it poſſible for any man to prove 
that ſuch a conſtitution was wrong; that in a world 
which contains ſo great a variety of creatures with ſo 
many different kinds and degrees of perfection, Wiſ. 
dom and Goodneſs did not allow that there ſhould be 
an order of intelligent beings, who ſhould not indeed 
have the knowledge of their Maker, (upon which 
their duty and their greateſt happineſs depends, ), forced 


upon them, ſo that they could not poſſibly reſiſt it, 


yet with ſufficient evidence of the truth, and faculties 


enabling them to diſcern it; at the ſame time under 


obligations, which muſt appear if they reflect on their 
own conſtitution, to uſe their faculties for that pur- 
poſe? | 10015 ; rech 

How wiſdom and goodneſs may require that 
Atheiſts ſhould be dealt with, is quite another queſ- 
tion. What unhappineſs they may bring upon them- 


ſelves by their own perverſeneſs, leading them into 


their fatal error, or what allowances are to be made 
for particular infelicities in the condition of any, 


which may give ſome occaſion to it, God knows beſt, 


and the Judge of the whole world will ſurely do right. 
But for us, our proper buſineſs is, without murmur- 


ing at any appointed imperfections in our make, to 
improve all the advantages of it in the beſt manner 


we can, that We may attain to the affectionate practi- 


cal knowledge of our Creator, and thereby to all that 


perfection and happineſs to which it tends to raiſe our 
nature. And to conclude with a particular applica- 
% | | | tion 
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tion of the argument I have been inſiſting on. Since 
| we have ſo full proof of ruling intelligence in the 


formation and government of the world, fince all the 
works of nature proclaim it, and eſpecially our own 
conſtitution, (for who but the author of our being 
hath put wiſdom in the inward parts, and given under- 
ſtandiig to the heart ?) this is the character of the 
Deity which, claims our higheſt veneration. It is a 
very elegant deſcription which Fob + gives us of rhe 
excellence of wiſdom, and which every attentive 
mind muſt aſſent to, Man knoweth not the price there- 
of, it cannot be gotten for gold, neither ſhall filver be 
weighed for it. It cannot be valued with gold of Ophir, 
The gold and the 
chryſtal cannot equal it, and the exchange of it ſhall not 
be for jewels of fine gold. No mention ſhall be made of 
coral or of pearl, for the price of wiſdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia ſhall not equal it. But where 
ſhall wiſdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
ſtanding ? The depth, and the ſea, and deſtruction, and 
death, ſay it is not in them. The effects of it are ſcat- 
ter d over all the works of nature, and the whole 
economy of providence, in a beautiful variety; and 


the lively image of it is ſtampt on rational creatures, 


whom God has taught what is their true wiſdom, 
namely to fear him, and to depart from evil, and to 
whom he has communicated ſuch an underſtanding 
as we cannot but account the high diſtinguiſhing pri- 
vilege of their nature. But how much more to be 
admired, and worthy of our moſt peculiar veneration 
and eſteem, is the eternal fountain of intellectual light, 
who is himſelf only perfect in knowledge. 


Job iii. 36. 
1 Chap. xxviii. 
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"DISCOURSE III. 
4 The Spirituality of the Divine Nature 
de eke explained and aſſerted. 1 da 
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John iv. 24. 
God i à Spirit. 
Have endeavoured in the foregoing diſcourſes to 
1 prove that firſt fundamental principle of religion, 
the exiſtence of the Deity, or of an active intelligent 
Being, who is the original Cauſe of all the great ap. 
pearances in the corporeal ſyſtem of the univerſe, and 
of thoſe ſelf-moving, ſenſitive, and intellectual powers, 
with which many particular beings are endued. But 
intending to eſtabliſh this great truth on ſuch a foun- 

dation as ſhould comprehend all believers in God, 

however otherwiſe differing in their opinions, at the 
ſame time the moſt evident, and the leaſt liable to 
difficulties, I abſtracted from the conſideration of thoſe 
properties, perfections or attributes, which belong to 
the Divine nature, not inſiſting even on its ſpiri- 
tuality. Nevertheleſs, it will ſet the whole ſubject till 
in a clearer light, and add great force to the argu- 


ments which have been already adduced, if we can 


advance one ſtep farther, and prove that the ſupreme, 
active and intelligent Cauſe of all things, is ſpiritual, 
or immaterial. And this I ſhall endeavour to do in 
the following method; Fir, I will ſhew, "_ the 
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The Spirituality of the Divine Nature, &c. 47 
frame and appearances of the material world itſelf, 
that there is ſuch a thing as ſpirit, eſſentially different 
from matter. Secondly, That the beings which are 
endued with life, ſenſe and underſtanding, in a li- 
mited degree of perfection, are ſpiritual ; from 
whence it will evidently follow, that the original 
Cauſe is himſelf a pure Spirit. 

Firſt, To ſhow from the frame and appearances of 
the material world itſelf, that there is ſuch a thing as 
ſpirit, eſſentially different from matrer. This alone 
is ſufficient to overthrow the fundamental grounds of 
Atheiſm : For however different its forms be, they 
all agree in excluding ſpirit from any ſhare in the 
origin and conſtitution of things, and in the effects 


| we fee produc'd; aſcribing them all, even ſenſe and 


ſelf-motion which we perceive in animals, nay, and 


| underſtanding which we are conſcious of in our- 


ſclves,---aſcribing all, Lay, to ſenſeleſs matter and 
its caſual or neceſſary motion. The admiſſion of 
ſpirit would ruin the A4:heriſtic ſcheme : for ſpirit is 
ſuppos'd to be eſſentially diftin& from body, being by 
its nature active and intelligent; and if that be once 
allowed to have an exiſtence ſeparate from, and inde- 
pendent on matter, by what pretence of reaſon ſhall 
counſel and deſign be excluded out of the formation 


and government of the world, or any part of it? Nay, 


where can a barrier be fixed againit infinite perfec- 
tion, or the Deity ? Now that ſpirit muſt be ad- 
mitted, will appear from this conſideration ; that at- 
tending carefully to the obvious common properties 
of matter, we ſhall find it impoſlible, without having 
recourſe to the agency of ſpirit, to account for the 
motion, the changes of the ſituation, and of the 
magnitude, figure and other qualities of corporeal 
beings. It is the neceſſary condition of all bodies, 
the very law of their nature, to continue in the ſtate 
wherein they are, and to reſiſt any alteration, until it 
it be effected, and the reſiſtance conquered, by an 
external force. If this neceſſarily belongs to all mat- 
. | a. | ter, 
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43 The Spirituality of the Divine Nature 
ter, its ſmalleſt and its greateſt quantities, how ſhall 
the beginning of motion and the molt common ap. 
arances in material nature itſelf, ſuch as the changes 
_ of its form which depend upon motion, be explained 
without an external agent? 
Thoſe who have ſtudied the powers of matter with 
the greateſt exactneſs, find that there is eſtabliſhed 
among all the bodies a law of mutual attraction and 
gravitation ; and by the help of this one obſervation, 
attending to it cloſely and purſuing it through all its 
conſequences, they have made the greateſt improve- 
ments in natural philoſophy, and given the moſt ſa- 
tisfying explication which has yet appear'd, of the 
conſtant motions and other great phænomena in the 
viſible heavens and the earth. But they do not pre- 
tend to tell us the cauſe of attraction and gravitation, 
whereby all bodies tend towards each other, with a 
force greater or leſſer according to their diſtances: 
Only *tis certain, this active moving force is not in 
bodies themſelves. For all which can be call'd their 
action on each other, or their impulſe, is by the con- 
tact of their ſurfaces; whereas the force of gravity 
operates at a diſtance, and is always in proportion to 
the ſolid content of the gravitating and attracting 
bodies; and therefore the immediate Cauſe muſt be 
ſomething which pervades the intire maſs of them 
even to their very centers, and makes an impreſſion 
upon every particle. In vain ſhould we fly 5 a ſa- 


tisfying ſolution of this appearance, to a ſubtle fluid 


matter, which penetrating ſolid bodies and filling 
their interſtices, impels them towards each other. 
For beſides that this is but an arbitrary ſuppoſition, 
it ought to be conſidered that ſubtle matter is matter 


ſtill, paſſive and undeſigning, not acting but acted 


upon, The difficulty will remain, and the queſtion, 
as chang'd by this hypotheſis, be as hard to anſwer 
as the queſtion concerning the cauſe of gravitation 
without it. What is it that determines and gives a 


force to the (eſſentially unactive) ſubtle matter * 
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ſun, and the ſubtle matter of the earth, whereby they 


impel thoſe bodies towards each other with a force 


proportionable to the quantity of ſolid extended ſub- 
ſtance they contain, when other bodies which con- 
tain a lefſer quantity of the like extended ſolid ſub- 


C ſtance, but are as open to the impreſſions of the un- 


diſtinguiſhing ſubtle matter, do not ſo gravitate ? In 
ſhort, if we ſhould heap material cauſes upon material 
cauſes to infinity, we ſhall never be fatisfied in that 
way : there muſt be a beginning of operation from 
an active principle, which we call ſpirit, eſſentially 
diſtinct from matter. The ideas of it and its pro- 
perties, namely, activity and conſciouſneſs, are as 
different from extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility and 
figure, which belong to all bodies, as any ideas in 
dur minds can poſſibly be. The more we conſider, 
the more we ſhall be con vinc'd that matter of itſelf, 
and without ſpirit, can produce nothing even in it- 
ſelf, none of its own appearances, neither motion, 
gravity for form; it is capable of being variouſly 
compounded and divided; it is capable of various 
figures and ſituations ;_ but it can neither compound 
nor divide itſelf, neither change its figure nor 
ſituation, | 


If it be ſo, we muſt conclude =_ is ſuch a thing : 


in the world as ſpirit, eſſentially different from, bur 
intimately preſent with all bodies which we fee, and 


continually operating upon them, for it is the efficient 
cauſe of their moſt common and conſtant appearances. 
Mechaniſm itſelf cannot be without ſpirit, for the 


mechanical powers of matter, commonly ſo called, 
depend upon it, ſince gravity is owing to its influence. 
It is true all this does not directly prove underſtand- 
ing in the cauſe of motion, gravity, and other com- 
mon appearances in the material world; but it proves 
activity effentially different from matter, which forms 
it and produces the moſt important effects that ap- 
pear in it. And this is ſufficient to overturn the 
grounds of Atheiſm, ſhowing that matter is not = 
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ſole being or e the univerſe, and the ſole 
| 


origin and cauſe of all things. Beſides, as we find 
by experience in ourſelves, and other agents as far a 
we know, activity is ſtill accompanied with thought 
and perception. There can be no rational pretence 
for denying underſtanding to the great active form. 
ing principle of the corporeal ſyſtem, without which, 
matter, if it could poſſibly have exiſted, muſt have 
remain'd an SN chaos, devoid of motion, and 
conſequently of various figure, or any kind of regy- 
lar * What limits can be ſet to the intel. 
lectual perfection of that mighty Agent, who is in. 
dependent of the material world, on whom it neceſ. 
farily depends, prior in nature: For he is the author 
of its form, and has moulded its parts into their dit. 
ferent ſhapes, with all the diverſity of their differen 
qualities, and given it thoſe laws by which it is ftil 
overn'd ? Rather indeed what we call its laws, an 

Ris own continued, uniform and regular operations, 
And tho”, as I obſerv'd before, ſome who believ'd1 
Deity, weakly imagin'd him to be corporeal, nat 
conceiving any ſubſtance diſtinct from matter; this 
was only an inconſiſtency in their notions, whict 
proceeded from not attending to the irreconcileabl 
difference between the ideas of material qualities and 
intelligence. If they had fully conſidered their om 
acknowledg'd principle of an eternal, all-wiſe and 
powerful mind, comparing with it thg eſſential and 
moſt obvious properties of all matter, this woul 
have corrected their error. But the caſe is very di 
ferent of thoſe who therefore exclude ſpirit, becauk 
they exclude original contrivance and agency; wil 
not only profeſs, but their ſcheme neceffarily require 
them to do ſo, as the chief ſecurity of their gran 
principle againſt the exiſtence of God, that there! 
no being in the univerſe but matter, from the mod 
fications whereof all appearances ariſe, even intell 
gence itſelf, Which ſcheme is effectually refuted, 
it be prov'd that the ſimpleſt and moſt commd 
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qualities of matter upon which its appearances depend, 
muſt be attributed to the energy of an active imma- 
terial principle. + 5 

Secondly, The beings which are endu'd with life, 
ſenſe and underſtanding, in a limited degree of per- 
fection, are ſpiritual; that is, the vital ſenſitive and 
bich, intelligent principles in them are ſpiritual. Indeed it 
haye would ſeem impoſſible in the nature of things, that 
and matter ſhould by any modification, that is, any mo- 
recu-M tion and change of the figure and order of its parts, 
intel. be exalted even into animal ſenſation, much leſs into 
is in. pure intellection abſtracted from any ſenſible quality. 
neceſ. The reaſoning of ſome ancient writers is very ſtrong 
author to. prove that the percipient of material objects and 
ir dif. their ſenſible qualities cannot be itſelf material. For 
fferen if it were, the perceptive faculty muſt either be 
is {ils lodg'd in one ſingle indiviſible point; or in every 
s, point of the extended ſubſtance z or elſe every part 
mult receive only a ſeveral part of the image or im- 


ations, 

jev'di preſſion, and the perception be the reſult of che whole 
il, nM compar'd and united together. The firſt of theſe 
r; thi ſuppoſitions is an evident abſurdity, there being no 
hic ſuch thing as an indiviſible point or particle of mat- 
-ileablMW-ter; and if there were, how can it be conceiv'd that 
ies and ſingle atom in every animal ſhould be only ſenſitive, 


the reſt wholly incapable of that privilege ; that it 
ſhould alike receive the impfeſſion of all magnitudes ; 
and that it ſhould be invariably permanent through 
the whole life, when the other particles of matter 
which enter into the conſtitution are in a perperual 
flux. That the whole perceptive power or the entire 
ſenſation; is not in every part of the ſuppoſed ma- 
terial ſoul, is as manifeſt ; for upon that ſuppoſition, 
an animal would be, not a ſingle percipient, but a 
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there Nollection of them; and the perception itſelf muſt be 
e modWarious, compounded of many; contrary to what we 
1 intellnow it is by our own conſciouſneſs of its perfect ſim- 
futed, Mlicity. And Laſily, to ſay that every part of the 
ommoſſperceiving extended ſubſtance, receives 4 ſeveral part 
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of the image or impreſſion of the external object, 
will no way account for perception; becaule pereep- 
tion being ſingle, it muſt, on that ſuppoſition, be 
the reſult of the whole united; and in order to that 
union, the parts muſt be brought to an indiviſible 
point, properly the percipient, which has been already 
ſhewn to be abſurd. If this reaſoning be thought 
not obvious enough, (I have however fet it in the 
' cleareſt light I could,) yet it will naturally appear to 
any attentive perſon, very unreaſonable to think, if 
not altogether unconceivable, that a body put into 
any form, (being really no more than an aggregate of 
parts void of life and ſenſe,) ſhould by any poſſible 
diſpoſition of its parts, be rais'd to a capacity of ani- 
mal ſenſation, the idea of which has not the leaſt aff 


nity with diviſibility, magnitude, figure or any qua- 


lity of matter. If it be ſo, we muſt conclude that 
there are beings in the world eſſentially different from 
matter. But the argument for the immateriality of 
the human foul will appear ſtill ſtronger, if we con. 
ſider the exerciſe of its purely intellectual powers, 
We have the ideas of matter by our ſenſes, repre- 
ſenting to our minds its ſenſible qualities, from which 
we infer its particular kind of exiſtence, as the occz- 
ſion, or ſomewhat which has the power of exciting 
"thoſe ideas. But attending to the exerciſes of ou: 
own minds, and reflecting on them, we have idea 
of an intirely different kind, which do not take, in an 
of the properties of matter, ſuch as ſolidity, divil- 
bility and figure, nor its ſecondary qualities, as hard: 
neſs, colour and the like, nor the idea of motion. 
Of this ſort are perception, conſciouſneſs, the affe. 
„tions of the mind, its deſires and volitions or {elf 
determinations, and the more complex qualities 0 
gratitude, juſtice, generoſity, mercy and other vi! 
tues; the ſubject of theſe we call ſpirit. Now theſ 
two kinds of ideas are as different as any can poflid) 
be, without any mutual relation or agreement at al 
and if we may not from thence infer a real different 
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between the ſubjects of the properties which are re- 
preſented by ſuch eſſentially diſtinct. ideas, there can 
be no certainty of human knowledge. Te 
If theſe two points be ſettled upon clear evidence, 
that the active principle which form'd and governs 
the corporeal world is a ſpirit, and that the animating 
principles of the ſenſitive and rational life are ſpirits, 
we muſt infer that God alſo is a Spirit. For either 
he himſelf is the immediate forming and directing 
Cauſe of the corporeal ſyſtem and its appearances 
or the active principle, which is the immediate Cauſe, 
is deriv'd from him; and all the intelligent agents in 
the univerſe, not abſolutely perfect nor eternal and 
unoriginated, (of which there is a numberleſs variety,) 
being ſpirits, cannot be the accidental or neceſſary 
reſult of certain diſpoſitions in the parts of matter, 
but muſt proceed from an original intelligent and 
powerful Spirit: For that no perfection can belong 
to the effect which does not, in the ſame, or a more 
eminent degree belong to the Cauſe. But even upon 
ſuppoſition that the argument were not concluſive 
with reſpect to ſenſitive and inferior rational beings, 
and that it were not impoſſible for a particular ſyſtem 
of matter to be endu'd with all the faculties of the 
human ſoul, yet ſtill it holds concerning the ſupreme 
original Cauſe of all things. For that ſuppoſed 
poſſibility, (which ſome learned men allow, at the 
ſame time firmly believing that the Deity is, and ne- 
ceſſarily muſt be immaterial,) means no more than 
that we are ſo ignorant of the eſſences and properties 
of things, as not to be ſure of an utter inconſiſtency, 


in ſuppoſing that Omnipotence may endue a part of 
matter with the capacity of thought : But that mat- 
ter merely of itſelf, and without the agency of a ſu- 
perior power, has not that capacity, and conſe- 
quently, that original intelligence cannot be corpo- 
real, is ſufficiently evident. 7 


Let us now more particularly conſider this per- 
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34 The Spirituality of the Divine Nature 
ment is a moſt neceſſary point of belief; for he 
taught it to a very ignorant perſon, and lays 1t as the 
foundation of the perfect and acceptable worſhip thus 
deſcrib'd, woſbip in ſpirit and truth, * Tis princi- 
ally with this view we ſhould apply our minds to the 
conſideration of the Divine Attributes, All men 
who believe the Being of God, agree in acknow- 
ature teaches us 
benevolence to an intelligent Being, reverence and 
ſubmiſſion to a ſuperior, and gratitude to a benefactor, 
But if there is a God, he is the moit perfect Intelli- 
gence, the ſupreme Lord, as being the independent 
Cauſe of things, and to him we owe our exiſtence, 
all our powers and all our happineſs. Therefore to 


him our beſt affectians are unqueſtionably due, with 


the moſt proper and reaſonable expreſſions of them. 
Beſides, his unlimited dominion over -us makes it 
our higheſt intereſt to pleaſe him as far as poſſibly 
we can, and obtain his approbation. Theſe conſi- 
derations ſhow that nothing can concern us more than 
to underſtand the true character of the Supreme 
Being. Their ignorance of him inyolv'd multitudes 


of mankind in ſuperſtition, which was reproachful to 


their rational nature, and in conſequence of that, in 
moſt ſcandalous and deſtructive vices, Becoming vain 
in their imaginations concerning the divine perfections, 
their fooliſh hearts were darkened, and they changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into images made like 
corruptible things; in purſuance of which they were 
abandon'd to vile affefions, to à reprobate mind, 
and to unnatural wickedneſs. It is. true, that errors 
concerning the moral attributes of God, have the 
molt immediate ill influence on the tempers and man- 
ners of men, becauſe he being firſt ſuppos'd to be an 
object of the higheſt eſteem and veneration, we ſhall 
naturally incline to imitate the diſpoſitions and qua- 
lities which we aſcribe to him, and account it our 
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glory to do ſo. For which reaſon, when the heathens 
imagin'd their gods were corrupt, paſſionate, re- 


vengeful and laſcivious, it was to be expected that 


the worſhippers ſhould alſo, after their example, be 
corrupt, indulging themſelves without reſtraint, in 
the ſame paſſions and the ſame ſenſual gratifications. 
But the natural perfections of the Deity are of a dif- 
ferent conſideration; for they are not the patterns 
which we pretend, or are ſuppoſed to imitate. It never 
enter'd into any man's mind that he mult be eternal, 


immenſe and unchangeable like God, or ſuch a ſpirit 


as he is. Yet the natural perfections tend to raiſe in 
our minds a high admiration of God ; and beſides, 
are conſider'd as the foundation of the moral attri- 
butes, in the eminent degree wherein he is poſſeſs'd of 


them. So that erroneous opinions concerning the 
| one, lead to pernicious miſtakes about the other, and 


therefore it is neceſſary for us to inquire, as far as our 
faculties will enable us, into thoſe divine perfections 
which are commonly called natural, by way df diſ- 
tinction from the moral, and to ſettle our notions 
them. We cannot indeed by ſearching 
find out God, nor underſtand the Almighty to per- 
fection: His eſſence is not to be comprehended by 
the human underſtanding, nor any of his attributes. 
When we call him a ſpirit, 'tis but a very obſcure 
and inadequate idea we expreſs by that word. The 


truth is, tho' we know there is a real difference be- 
tween body and ſpirit, and this diſtinction is generally 


thought, (I will not affirm it to be exactly true, ) to 
comprehend all kinds of beings in the univerſe, the 
ſubjects of the properties, qualities and modes of 
which we have any notion, or as they are commonly 
called, ſubſtances, yet, we do not underſtand the 
intimate eſſence of either. But the denomination of 
ſpirit is juſtly attributed to God, and gives us a true, 
tho* imperfect. idea of his nature, as comprehending 
conſciouſneſs, intelligence, liberty and affections, the 
foundation and capacity of moral perfection and hap- 
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pineſs, which are the chief excellencies of inferior ſpi- 
rits above all material beings, and muſt eminently 
belong to the Father of Spirits. 

That we may proceed further, and avoid miſtakes 
in forming our notions of this ſubject, let it be ob. 


' ſerved, that as in the corporeal ſyſtem we ſee a vaſt 


variety of forms, and in reſpect of various and im- 
portant uſe, regularity, magnificence, and other qua- 
lities which itrike the imagination, there are ſome 
bodies which appear much more excellent than others; 
ſo we cannot doubt but there may be, indeed that 
there are, many different kinds of beings compre- 
hended under the genera] denomination of ſpirit. One 
low kind which we know beſt, are our own ſouls; 
which in the exerciſe of their faculties, have at preſent 
a great dependence on our bodies and their organs, 
But there is no reaſon at all to imagine, that the ſame 
is the condition of all ſpirits, and in every ſtate. For 
as we perceive an eſſential difference between body 


and ſpirit, between the ideas of which and their pro- 


perties there is no connexion, the mutual dependence 
of them which we find in ourſelves, cannot be rea- 


1 ſonably thought to ariſe from the nature of ſpirit; 


but the union of ſoul and body ſo as to make one 
man (the nature of which union we do not under- 
ſtand, only diſcern that the compounding parts have 
a mutual dependence and influence on each other) this, 
I fay, is rather to be attributed to the free conſtitution 
and appointment of our Creator. There is no reaſon 
then why we ſhould not conclude that our ſouls may, 
and that they ſhall ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate, and exert 
their powers more perfectly than they do now. And 


| there is no reaſon why we ſhould not believe that 


there may be, and that there are other kinds of ſpi- 
rits, which have not, nor ever had a dependence, in 
their being, perfections and operations, on mattes; or 
any bodily organs. Theſe appear to be the molt ex- 
0 Be kind of ſpirits, which are the moſt indepen- 


dent on bodies, as being n more unconhn'd in their 
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manner of perceiving external objects, and their acti- 


vity not limited to a narrow ſphere; beſides being 
free from many other inconveniences, which our own 
experience teaches us thar ſuch a condition as ours is 
liable to. But the ſupreme Spirit is alone abſolutely 
perfect and independent, having the intire ſyſtem of 
matter under his direction, to form and diſpoſe of it 
at his pleaſure, not ſubject to ſuch impreſſions from 


it, nor tied down to ſuch a manner of acting upon it, 


as inferior ſpirits are, by the limited condition of their 
nature, and by the conſtitution which he has appointed 


for them. | | 


The notion of ſome ancient philoſophers, particu. 


larly the Stoics, that God is the ſoul of the world, 


was mean and unworthy of his high perfections. 
Tho? it imply'd an acknowledgment of the Divine / 
Preſence in all parts of the univerſe, every where in- 
telligent and governing the whole, and repreſented all, 
even the moſt different and the moſt diſtant parts of 
the world, as united together in one ſyſtem, under 
the care and direction of one ſympathizing intelligent 


nature, which continually promotes the greateſt abſo- 


lute good of the whole, (which was a noble ſentiment 
much inſiſted on by ſome of thoſe learned men, and 
improved by them to excellent practical purpoſes ;) 
yet that the Deity animates the Mundane ſyſtem in the 
lame manner that the human ſoul animates the human 
body, is too low a way of thinking concerning the 
ſupreme Being. For beſides that it naturally leads 
one to imagine an independence of the world in its 
being, on the eternal Spirit, (as the human mind 
does not make its own body, nor has a power over 
ts exiſtence,) which probably was the erroneous opi- 
nion of ſome of the ancients, and tends to limit the 
Divine abſolute Perfections and Preſence to created 
nature; it carries in it ſuch an idea of his ſubjection 
to impreſſions, and even uneaſineſſes ariſing from the 
diſorders of the world, as is inconſiſtent with the in- 


finite immutable excellence and happineſs of 


ä 


his inde- 


pendent 
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dent Being. The notion of an eminent modern 
philoſopher is much more Juſt and reaſonable, who, 
as the reſult of his moſt curious and excellent obſerva. 
tions. on the Divine counſel and power manifeſted in 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe, ſays, that the Deity im- 
ports the dominion of a ſpiritual Being over the world, 
not as his own body but as his ſervants, intirely ſub. 
_ ject to his government“. 
This leads us to conſider the peculiar and tranſcen. 
dent excellence of God as a Spirit. Tho? ſome infe. 
rior beings have the ſame denomination, and are truly 
of a ſpiritual nature, yet he is of an intirely different, 
and infinitely more perfect kind. There may be, for 
aught we Rnow, as great a diverſity in the ſpiritual, a 
in the material world; as many different ſpecies of 
ſpirits, that is, of beings which have no bodily ſub- 
ſtance, as there are of viſible forms; and ſome of 
them as much inferior to, as well as diſtin& from 
others, as the lower kinds of life, perception and aCti- 
vity, are from dead and ſenſeleſs matter itſelf. We 
muſt not therefore imagine, that we have form'd an 
adequate idea of God's nature, when we have proved 
him to be a ſpirit, and conceive of him. as ſuch; 
meaning by that name a living, intellectual and active 
being, eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from corporeal ſub- 
ſtance. For tho? that is truly affirm'd of him in com- 
mon with other ſpirits, yet he excels all other, even 
intellectual natures, more than our fouls do the loweſt 
inanimate beings. 

There are two principal properties of ſpirit, intel. 
ligence and activity, which as I have ſhewn, muſt be 
attributed to the Deity ; but they belong to him in an 
infinitely higher degree, and are exercited by him in 
a more perfect manner than by any dependent being. 
Tho? the common uſe of all languages aſcribes to 
God the perceptions we are conſcious of in ourſelves, 
as ſeeing and hearing and remembrance; nay, and the 
organs of ſenſation, ſuch as eyes and ears; FS {Carce- 
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RR explained and aſſerted. 
{y are there any ſo ignorant as to underſtand theſe 
forms of ſpeaking in a literal ſenſe, but every one 


means by them the Divine moſt exact knowledge and 


diſcernment of things, to which our low and imper- 
fect manner of perceiving by corporeal organs, bears 


ſome analogy. He that made the eye of man, to con- 


vey to him ſuch a repreſentation and Knowledge of 
external objects as is not compleat and thoroughly 
comprehenſive of their nature, but accommodated to 


the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate, and proportionate 


to the other imperfect faculties of the human mind; 


be, the Maker, /ees, not in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe as 


we do, but underſtands all things in a more eminent 


and perfect manner. He that made ibe ear, the in- 


ſtrument by which are convey'd to us, the ſentiments 
and deſires of our fellow-creatures moving our affec- 
tions; he, in a ſuperior and more perfect way, knows 
and underſtands the ſentiments and deſires of all in- 


telligent beings, whether conceiv'd only in the mind 


or expreſs'd by the mouth. In like manner as the 


human ſtrength and power of operation are exerted 


by the means of arms and hands, theſe bodily organs 
are figuratively attributed to God to denote his Al- 
mighty power; tho' it is exerciſed by him in a quite 
different manner, which we cannot comprehend, but 
we are ſure it is not like tedious and laborious human 
operation, 


In a ſpecial manrier it is to be obſerved, that many 


of the ſprings of action in embodied ſpirits, ſetting 
their powers at work, and which we are conſcious of 
in ourſelves, tho' they are analogically attributed to 


the infinite eternal Mind, yet do not properly belong 


to him. The wiſe Author of our conſtitution has ſeen 
fit to mix in it, with ſuperior faculties, ſome lower 
appetites and paſſions, which powerfully excite us to 
purſue the ends of our nature in the preſent imperfect 
ſtate. Our minds are furniſhed with determinations 
which tend to the preſervation of the body, and to 
the comfort and happineſs of the animal life : vs 177 

i | elIres 
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defires and affections which riſe no higher in their de. 
ſign; and we have paſſions which are excited by, and 
accompanied with certain motions in the body. Bu 
the divine purely ſpiritual nature is infinitely above 
theſe infirmities. Some of the heathens were ſo groß 
as to think the gods capable of ſenſual deſires, and 
pleafure in the gratification of them; and perhaps 
there are others who imagine ſomething like human 
paſſions in the Deity, and particularly the paſſions of 
pity, hatred, anger and grief, Indeed the Scripture 
itfelf ſpeaks of God's hating the wicked, of his bowel; 
of compaſſion mov'd for diſtreſſed creatures, and of 
his anger and grief. But theſe expreſſions 'are only 
us'd in the ſame figurative manner of ſpeaking as when ;; 
the bodily organs of ſenſe and motion are aſcrib'd to 


him, and we ſhould be far from thinking there ar: 11 
any ſuch {pA in his moſt bleſſed and * ment 
mind, as we fee in our felves ariſing from things ſur-WM text 1; 
priſing or diſagreeable to us. A little refle&tioM That 


will convince us, that ſuch paſſions ſhow the im- form: 
Perfection of our ſtate, and a mixture of unhap-WM giffer 
pinefs in it; and therefore they cannot poſliblyM anden 
affect the infinite ſelt-fufficiency, the undiſturb'd reti him t. 
and the perfect felicity of the ſupreme independent und 
Being. When therefore he is ſpoken of as having ;,, 
indignation, compaſſion, anger or grief, it is only t no im 
be underſtood as an analogical repreſentation of hi ſhape 
conduct as governour of the world towards his crez| ſhape 
_ tures. What men would do when they are compal-W or an) 
fionate, angry or grieved, that God does, or produce: provid 
a ſimilar effect, with unerring wiſdom, perfect tran cipal 
quillity and goodnefs, without the weakneſs of pit), worſh 


the ſenſation of ſorrow, or perturbation of wrath. of the 
Again, an unchangeable lite or abſolute immortality, in all 

is a property belonging to the Divine nature as it M manif 

ſpiritual. Our ſpirits are ſubject to pains and change they v 
in their condition, from the body and otherwile ; other tude 

ſpirits of a higher order may be ſo too in various de. ,1g41 

grees ; but the moſt perfect Spirit is infinitely above any vi 


the reach of ſufferings, and infinitely remote from N 


\ 
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pollibility of change. Such is the abſolute ſimplicity 


e 
jeir de. 


y, and of his Being, free from any mixture or compoſition, 

But there are no ſeeds or principles of decay within him, 
above BY nor can he ſuffer from any thing without. We find by 
0 groſ; experience, that our compounded natures, made up 
S, and of different parts, are liable to diſſolution it is the 
erhaps more fimple ſpiritual part of our conſtitution that 


human 


ions of BN the earthly tabernacle, ſhall ſubſiſt ſeparately. But 
T1PLure BE there is a great difference between our immortality 
bowel: and God's: Ours, as we were created for his good plea- 
and of ſure, continually depends upon it, and may ceaſe if 
e only he pleaſes ; but it is impoſſible he ſhould not be the 
$ when living God, the ſame immutable Spirit, ye/ferday and 
b'd to ;; day and for ever. wo | 
ere art I ſhall only add, as the foundation of the improve- 
* 5 ment I propoſe to make of this ſubject, and which the 
gs ſur. text leads us to, namely, the regulating of our worſhip; 
lectio BF That the Deity is not reſembled by any ſenſible 


ie im- forms; His nature and attributes are alike eſſentially 
anhap-W different from all the properties and qualities of matter, 
oſſibig and no one part of it makes any nearer approaches to 
Yd rei nim than another. He is not to be touched or handled, 
enden and no man hath ſeen him at any time, nor can ſee 
having in. The moſt ſubtle æther, or the pureſt light, is 
only to no image of his ſpiritual ſubſtance; and the human 
of hu] ſhape is no more a true repreſentation of God than the 
re ſhape of any other animal, nay, than a clod of earth 
mpaf or any other inanimate thing. It was therefore wiſely 
oduces provided by the Lawgiver of the Jes, (whole prin- 
trau cipal care ſeems to have been the preſerving of their 
f pity, worſhip from idolatry,) that no image ſhould be made 
th. of the Godhead ; and he gives the reaſon for it, that 
tall) in all the miraculous appearances and extraordinary 
S It i manifeſtations God had ever vouchſafed to them, (and 


gange they were very many, ) they had never ſeen any ſmili- 
other tude; there was never any handle given them for ſo 
us de. abſurd and groſs a conceit, as that the Deity is like 


aboYYl any viſible being in the whole world. We read often 
om al 15 Mm 


poſli- 


of 


ſhall outlive the preſent ſtate, and being diflodg'd of 
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of God's diſcovering his glory to them, as at the 
giving of the law, by a prodigious tempeſt, thunde 
and fire; and in their march thro' the wilderneſs, b. 
a cloud in the day, and a pillar of fire in the night, 
which were called the tokens of his preſence ; tho? really 
he is alike preſent in all places. Such aſtoniſhing 
things were apt to ſtrike the minds even of very ſtupid 

people with a ſenſe of his interpoſition in their behalf, 


and that his care and power were employ'd for them, 


But ſtill there was no determinate ſhape, no figure of 
any abiding ſenſible object, imitable by human att, 
whereby they ſhould have the leaſt countenance ot 
_ occaſion given them, to make an image of their God, 
or change his glory into gþe likeneſs of any creature. | 
is true, we read ſometimes in the old Teſtament of 
divine appearances in a human form. Thus God i 
ſaid to have ſpoken to Moſes face to face as a man ſpeaki 
10 his friend; and of the three angels which appeared to 
Abraham in the likeneſs of men, before the deſtruction 
of Sodom, one was diſtinguiſh'd by the peculiar vene- 
ration of that eminent ſaint, as of a ſuperior character. 
But this ſeems to be rightly underſtood by interpreters 
concerning the Maſſias, that divine Perſon who was 


in the form of God, before his incarnation. Several 


paſſages of the Old Teſtament and the New compar'd 
together, plainly intimate that he was with the 1/7ael- 
ites, conducting them as the divine Preſence, and the 
Angel of the covenant, in whom the name of God was, 
St. Stephen, in the 7th of the As, ſpeaking of God's 
appearing to Moſes in the burning buſh, and ſaying 

with an audible voice, I am the God of Abraham ani 
. the God of Tſaac and the God of Jacob; St. Stephen, 

I fay expreſsly attributes this to the perſon whom he 
calls the Titel of the Lord, and who was with Moſes it 
the church in thewilderneſs. And the Apoſtle Paul men- 
- tioning the ſins and puniſhments of the Hraelites in the 
wilderneſs, for an admonition to us on whom the ends of 
thewworld are come, clearly infinuates that CHriſt was pre- 
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ent with them directing their affairs; for he ſays *, 
neither let us tempt Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo tempied, 
and were deſtroyed of ſerpents. Thus as our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt, the image of the inviſidle God, in the ful- 


neſs of time, aſſum'd the human nature, the word was 
made fleſh and dwelt with us as in a tabernacle, mani- 
feſting he glory of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, Before his incarnation he acted 


with full power, repreſenting his Father in his tranſ- 


actions with men; by bim God made the world, and by 
him govern'd the church : But the Divine nature it- 


ſelf, the eſſence of the ſupreme Being is inviſible ; - zo 


whom is God like, or whereunto can he be reſembled ? 
I ſhall in the next place, conſider the practical 
purpoſe to which our Saviour has gone before us, in 
applying this important doctrine of natural religion 
aſſerted in the text, namely, the regulating our wor- 


ſhip. Firſt of all, we may fee the abſurdity of that 


practice which great multitudes of mankind have run 


into, the forming corporeal images of the Deity as 
mediums of worſhip, The worſhipping of falſe 
gods, that is beings, whether real or imaginary, to 


which Divinity is falſely attributed, is an error againſt - 
| other religious 1 tk either againſt the exiſtence 


of the true God, or his unity: But this ſpecies of 
idolatry, fo early introduc'd into the world, and 
which ſo generally prevail'd in it for many ages, is 
a moſt dire& and heinous indignity to the ſpiritual 
Divine nature. The unreaſonableneſs of it, one 
would think, might eaſily appear to men, if they 
did but ſeriouſly reflect on themſelves. For how juſt 
and evidently concluſive is St. Paul's argument to 


the Athenians ? Acts xvii. 29. Foraſmuch then as we | 


are the offspring of God ;—we intelligent creatures, 


conſcious of intellectual and felf-determining powers, 


and of noble affections which do not terminate on 


* 


ſenſible objects, but on ſpiritual and moral excel- 


lence; — wwe ought not to think that the Gedhead is like 
| '* xCor. x. v. g. 


unto 
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wnta gold or ſilver or ſtone, graven by art or man's device 


| were 
What man is ſo fat loſt to a juſt ſenſe of the dignity rites. 
of his nature, as not to know that the vital principle getab 
within him of thought, of choice, of ſublime defire, coms 
of rational and moral pleaſure, is far more noble than fulne! 
a whole world of corporeal inanimate beings ? And migh 
ſhould we then ſo affront the Father of our ſpirits, ¶ char t 
from whom all their excellence is deriv'd, himſelf the Na rea 
original and pureſt Spirit, as to imagine he 1s like any ¶ and p 
material and corruptible thing? | W icſelf . 
Superſtition grew by degrees in the world, to ſuch MM humai 
a height of ſtupidity and barbarity, as was reproach- Ml fandtic 
ful to the intelligent human nature; but the begin- Wing ft 
nings of it were more refin'd and plauſible. The firſt Every 
idols probably were the ſun, moon and ſtars, not as for wt 
the ultimate objects of worſhip, but as the ſuppos'd MW worſhi 
habitations of the Deity, the viſible inſtruments and beings 
magnificent repreſentations of his power and goodneſs: Mofferec 
But afterwards thoſe creatures themſelves were ho- N votion 
nour d beſides the Creator, and were admitted to a par- Nis the 
ticipation of the reſpect due to him. For ſuch is the {fidolatr 
weakneſs of men's minds, and if they do not care. ¶ progre 
fully watch againſt it, their attention is ſo eaſily in- ¶piety a 
groſs'd by the objects of ſenſe continually before notion 
them, and which they find uſeful, that they forget ¶ perfect 
things of vaſtly greater excellence and moment, Being, 
which require careful reflection to preſerve a lively ¶particu 
ſenſe of them. They proceeded next to the deifying Nor ſon: 
of departed Heroes, imagining that their virtues Ihe can 
were rewarded with an exaltation to a high dignity in ¶tude; 
the other world, and that they were even taken into give u 
a ſhare of the divine adminiſtration, ſtill having an others. 
affectionate remembrance of their friends and their order te 
country, to which they had been uſeful upon earth. in it, tl 
As theſe men, ſuppoſed to be advanc'd to Godhead, ntion, 
were of mixt characters, the idea of the Divine moral Nrerning 
purity and perfection began to be alter'd, and vices I hay 
had their patrons among/the Gods, till at length 1g- Neven th 
norance and corruption {till increaſing, ſome of them. Ro 
5 | | VOL. 
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were worſhipped with the moſt obſcene and inhuman 
rites. Even brute. animals. of ſeveral kinds, and ve- 
getables too became idols; and in fine, whatever re- 
commended itſelf to the attections of men by its uſe- 
fulneſs, and whatever was dreaded by them becauſe it 
might be hurtful,, was worſhipped. Thus we fee 


that the tendency of departing from the ſimplicity of 


a reaſonable ſervice, is to the moit abſurd opinions 


and practices, as oppoſite to real religion as Atheiſm 
icſelf is: In this reſpect worſe, becauſe they deſtroy 
humanity, and under the pretence of devotion, give a 


ſanction to thoſe crimes which nature itielf, abſtract- 
ing from any conſideration of God, would abhor. 
Every kind of idolatry, even the moſt refin'd, and 
for which the beſt excuſes are made, (ſuch as, that 
worſhip is not intended to terminate on the inferior 
beings, ſenſible objects or others, before which it is 
offered, but that they are only us'd as helps to de- 
votion, preſerving ſtill a higher regard for God, who 


is the ultimate object of adoration ;) every kind of 


idolatry, I ſay, is founded in falſhood, as the natural 


progreſs of it is to the utter ſubverſion of all true 


piety and virtue. It proceeds from, or imports ſuch 
notions as theſe, which are contrary to the abſolute 
perfection of che divine, immenſe and ſpiritual 
preſence of God is confin'd to ſome 
particular parts of the univerſe, to the ſun, the ſtars 
or ſome eminently ſacred place upon earth; and that 
he can poſſibly be repreſented by ſome viſible ſimili- 
tude; or that chere are ſome material objects which 
give us a truer and juſter idea oft his nature than 
others. It is therefore neceſſary above all things, in 
order to the practice of true religion, and perſevering 


tention, to fix in our minds becoming ſentiments con- 
erning the Deity, as a moſt pure and perfect Spirit. 


he doctrine of the text) tends to corrupt the tempers 


— 
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in it, that we endeavour by a conſtant and diligent at- 


I have ſaid that idolatry (which in all its forms, 
en the moſt innocent of them, is an error againſt 


— 
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and the manners of men ; but the obſervation deſerves 
to be farther conſidered, and we may fee it juſtified 
by the conſtant experience of the world. St. Paul, 
in the firſt chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, teaches 
us concerning the Gentiles, and their own hiſtories 
confirm it, that tho* they knew God, (for his works 
_ proclaim his being and perfections intelligibly to all 
mankind,) and their firſt and moſt natural ſentiments 
concerning him were the beſt; yet not liking to 7. 
' Zain him in their knowledge, they chang*d his truth into 
lie, that is, into idolatry, built upon a falſe founda. 
tion, and. repugnant to the real nature of the Deity, 
In conſequence of which, they were abandon'd to 
ſuch monſtrous and unnatural wickedneſs, as nothing 
could have drawn them into but their idolatrous ſuper- 
ſtition. And we find that the declenſions of the 
Jews to impiety and wickedneſs, began with invent. 
ing means and inſtruments of ſervice to the true God; 
but from thence proceeded to groſſer kinds of ſuper 
ſtition, which at laſt extinguiſhed all ſenſe of vii 
tue and humanity, carrying them to the unnatural 
cruelty of facrificing their own children to Moloch 
Even among Chriſtians themſelves, ſuperſtition ha 
had very lamentable effects; ſome of them not only 
ſubſtituting their falſe worſhip in the place of virtue, 
and making atonement by it for their fins, but being 
led by a blind zeal for their own inventions, to ſuch 
barbarity, as men, without a pretence of religion, 
would never have been guilty of. 
2dly, Since God is a ſpirit, we can never reaſonab 
hope to pleaſe him by merely corporeal things 9 
bodily exerciſes. There are, tis true, external act 
of homage and adoration neceſſary to be perforn' 
to God. In our preſent ſtate the affections of tit 
mind are naturally expreſs'd by outward actions 
Benevolence, eſteem, gratitude, and other diſpoſition 
towards our fellow- creatures, are not ſilent and un 
active in the heart. Nature and cuſtom have thougi 
us the proper expreſſions whereby they ſhew then 
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ſelves; and if the/e be altogether omitted, we ſhall 


erves 

tified MI ſcarcely believe the inward principles have a being. 
Paul, By parity of reaſon, if we have internal good affec- 
aches tions tawards the Deity, the ſincerity and the force of 
tories them appear by proper outward acts. But the ſin- 
vorks cerity of intention, and truly pious affections can only 
to all be acceptable to God. Without theſe no forms of 
ments devotion or ſeemingly religious works, however pom- 
to c. ¶ pous, expenſive and magnificent, are of any value 
into at all. Such formal ſervice not proceeding from juſt 
unda- ſentiments, nor animated by in ward good affections, 
Deity, is unworthy of our rational ſpirits to perform, and 
1'd to unworthy of the divine Spirit to accept. What no- 
othing tion can any man have ot the Deity, who imagines 
ſuper-W that ſacrifices and other ceremonious performances 
of the will pleaſe him, when ſeparated from virtuous diſpo- 
nvent : ſitions and a good life? The queſtion which the 
God P/almij# puts in the name of God to the formal wor- 
ſuper . ſhipper, is a very proper one, Will 1 eat the fleſh of 
of vir- #u/ls, or drink the blood of goats ? * For, however 
natural abſurd that be, no better account can be given of the 
Volo WF hypocrite's ſpiritleſs devotion, who is laborious in the 
on ha forms and ceremonies of worſhip, but utterly negli- 
ot on gent of moral duties, which alone he has any reaſon 
virtue to think, can recommend him to the approbation of 
t being a pure ſpirit. God does not ſee as man ſees ; he has not 
to ſuch{Mithoſe views of ſenſible things, nor thoſe affections and 
ligion,MWcelires to them which we have. Will he be delighted 


with a fine picture or an expenſive ſtatue ? Are gold 
and filver more precious to him than common earth ? 
Has he ears like ours, to be delighted with the me- 


ings 00 
nal ach 


lody of ſounds ? Theſe are groſs imaginations, un- 


form worthy of reaſonable beings. Strange! that ever it 
of the hould enter into the. heart of a man, that he could 
action econcile himſelf to God by thouſands of rams, and ten 
oſition and rivers of oil, or that offering the fruit of his 
and unWody could expiate his crimes. And yet it is certain, 


chougiWiere is ſuch a proneneſs in mankind to this fort of 


een * Pal, I. 13. 
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68 The Spirituality of the Divine Nature 
ſuperſtition, that not only they have been guilty of 
it who had no other guide than the light of nature, 
treſpaſſing thereby againſt the plain dictates of rea. 
ſon, and particularly this important principle that 
God is a Spirit; but even they who enjoy'd the be. 
nefit of a divine revelation, have, many of then 
fallen into the ſame error, contrary to the moſt ex. 
preſs warnings and reproofs given them by God's ex. 
traordinary meſſengers. Many of the ancient Jeu 
plac'd their religion in ſacrifices and other ceremonial 
obſervances, in which they truſted as ſufficient to re. 
"commend them to the divine acceptance, and tui ub 
make amends for the want of true repentance and r. ,, * 
formation, notwithſtanding the moſt expreſs declara. before 
tions of the prophets, that no external ſervice, tho judom 
of divine inſtitution, would be acceptable to God, 10 
without purity of heart and the practice of righteou. fault: 
neſs. The prophet Jeremy tells them “, that to truſ Savion 
in the temple of the Lord for their ſecurity, whiltM notion 
they did not amend their lives, was to truſt in hin to rai 
words. He puts them in mind of the deſolation th worſhi 
was brought upon $h/ob for the wickedneſs of the in a m 
fathers, tho? it was a place once as ſacred, and th had,” y 
preſence of God was there, as conſpicuouſly as after Hans: 
wards in the houſe which was built for him in 7% her rit 
ſalem; and by that remarkable example in their om thereby 
_ hiſtory, he warns them that the temple would be Jewiſh 
protection to them, if they continued in their crimes: vorſhif 
> Nay, while they were guilty of murder, adultery, o with th 
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Preſſion, fraud, perjury and idolatry, their entrana it not e. 
Into the temple as worſhippers was a profanation d excuſab 
it, and turning the houſe of God into a den of thi acknow 
and robbers. But if they would pleaſe God and lf their ſp 
Intitled ro the accompliſhment of the promiſes madt reperitic 
to their fathers, they muſt thoroughly amend ibu erciſe ol 
days and their doings, they, muſt execute jndgment "i tures an 


deten a man and his neighbour, they muſt not of}"'f deviſed, 
the ranger, the fatherleſs and the widow, nor ſhed i decency 
| Chap. vil. v. 4. | 
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clarations of the prophet 1/aiah are as clear and ſtrong 


againſt their vain confidence in their ſacrifices and re- 


ligious aſſemblies, at their new moons, ſabbaths and 
other feſtivals, Chap. i. 11. To what purpoſe is the 
multitude of your facrifices unto me, faith the Lord.—T 
delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. When you come to appear before me, who bath 
required this at your hands? Bring no more vain obla- 
tions, incenſe is an abomination to me; the new moons 
and ſabbaths, the calling of the aſſemblies I cannot away 
with, it is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting But waſh 
ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, ſeek 
judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, plead for the widow. 

I wiſh Chrifians were not chargeable with the fame 
fault; but it is certain many of them are. 
Saviour has taken great care to give his followers juſt 
notions of the divine nature, and on that foundation 
to raiſe a reaſonable ſervice ; and tho? the Chriſtian 
worſhip has the characters of plainneſs and ſimplicity 
in a more eminent degree than any other form ever 
had, yet has it been greatly corrupted by ſome Chri/- 
trans: Eſpecially the church of Rome has multiplied 
her rites and ceremonies to a greater number, and 


thereby made her ſervice more burthenſome than the. 


Jetoiſb inſtitution itſelf was. If it was abſurd in the 
worſhippers of Baal to think that they could prevail 
with their God by cutting themſelves with lances, is 
it not equally abſurd in Chriſtians, and much more in- 
excuſable, to imagine that their God, whom they 
acknowledge to be a pure Spirit, will hear them for 
their ſpeaking much ; will be pleaſed with their vain 
repetition of formal inſipid devotion, which is the ex- 


erciſe of the body and not of the mind; with poſ- 
tures and 'veltments which carnal worſhippers have 


deviſed, as fondly fancying a kind of humility and 


decency in them; or with taſtings, pilgrimages, and 


Wer. 5, 6. i 
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nocent blood, neither walk after other gods *. The de- 
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70 The Spirituality of the Divine Nature 
ſuch like ſeverities, which God has not commanded, 

and which inſtead of promoting repentance” and true 
holineſs, are relied upon in place of them; thus 
making void the: precepts of the moral law, which are of 
eternal and immutable obligation ? 

Other Chriſtians make too near . to 55 
ſame kind of ſuperſtition, who place their religion in 
points of mere {peculation, in a zeal for matters of 
ſmall-importance,: or in poſitive duties, a diligent at. 
tendance on aſſemblies for worſhip, receiving the fi- 
crament and ſuch like outward performances. Theſ; 
things ought not to be left undone, becauſe God has 
preſcrib'd them; but they are enjoin'd to intelligent 
creatures, and the uſes and deſigns of them are fully 
explain d. In general they are all intended for the 
promoting of good diſpoſitions in men, and the 
practice of virtue; and we may be aſſured our obſer- 
vance of them is no farther pleaſing to God, than as 
they are, this way, uſeful b ourſelves. Therefore 
to lay any ſtreſs on poſitive inſtitutions, as if by an 
merit or efficacy in them, they could procure our ac. 
ceptance with God, or in ſome other unintelligible 
manner, do us good, without. contributing to our 
inſtruction, the. exciting good affections in our minds 
and our progreſs in piety, righteouſneſs and charity ;— 
This is to alter the very nature of them, to ſeparate 
the means from the end to which God appointed to 
be ſubſer vient, and to abuſe his ordinances to ſuper- 
ſtition, which cannot be pleaſing to him who is him- 
ſelf perfectly intelligent, and delights in the reaſon- 
able ſei vice of his creatures. And to conclude, 
Laſih, If God is a Spirit, our duty in conſequence 
of this principle, and in oppoſition to the errors al. 
realy menrion'd, is to worſhip him in ſpirit and 1rutl, 
that is, with ſincerity, with our beſt affections, and 
the moſt vigotous exerciſe of our inward powers 
We cannot but have an abhorrence and contempt in 

our minds of hypocriſy. Any profeſſions of reſpec 
to ourlelves waich we know to be infincere, and no 
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anded, to proceed from the heart, we would certainly reject 
d true wich deteſtation as real affronts. And ſhall we then 
thus offer ſuch an indignity to the omniſcient Spirit? But 
are of if we conſider what the ſervice is, which our own 
Wh; minds upon calm and deliberate reflexion approve 
to the we ſhall thereby underſtand what is acceptable to God. 
ion in It is the homage of the heart, the inward devotion of 
ers of the ſoul and affections, with ſerious attention, pro- 
ent at. ceeding from clear apprehenſions and a firm perſua- 
the ſa. MW fon of his adorable perfections, and evidencing its 
75%, fincerity in our whole converſation by the fruits of 
»d has holineſs ; it is an humble reverence for, and high 
lligent eſteem of his glorious excellencies, gratitude for his 
e tully benefits, confidence in his mercy, ſubmiſſion to his 
for the will, and an imitation of his purity and goodneſs. 
id the Wherefore, let finners cleanſe their hands, and the 
obſer- ¶ double- minded purify their hearts; and thus, if they 


han as dam nigh to God, be will draw nigh to them. 
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Deuteronomy vi vi. . F 
Fear, 0 Fel the Lord aur God is one Lord. 


INCE we are convinc'd by the moſt full and 
ſatisfying evidence, that the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe is intellectual, or that the formation of the 
world and all its parts is to be attributed to a deſign. 
ing Cauſe ; our next inquiry is, where ſhall that wiſ- 
dom be found, and where is the place of underſtand- 
ing? Whether in a plurality of beings, co-ordinate 
and independent, or in one original perfect mind? 
That intelligence and activity are ſeated in a mind as 
their proper ſubject, we know. For the knowledge 
we have of what paſſes in ourſelves, teaches us to dif. 
tinguiſh; between perception and a percipient, between 
operation and power, as the principle from which 
it proceeds; and that mind is a being or ſubſtance 
different from matter, eſpecially that ſpirituality muſt 
neceſſarily be implied in original intelligence, has 
been prov'd. The preſent queſtion is not, whether 
there are other orders of underſtanding agents, ſupe- 
rior to men, which may be eaſily allow'd upon all 


ſuppoſitions. For tho' our own reaſon does not fur- 
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57 niſh us with demonſtrative proof of it, yet who can 
— and any difficulty in ſuppoſing, (even if the world 
avere made by chance, and there were no intending 
NCauſe in the origin of things,) that there are many 
fla minds, and many different ſpecies of them, whoſe 
. capacities are much larger than ours, who have a 
much more comprehenſive knowledge, and a far leſs 
ap- limited ſphere of action; whoſe manner and extent 
* ot perception tranſcends ours, as much as we in un- 
SS. erſtanding ſurpaſs the brutal kinds; and their ac- 
; tivity may reach to vaſt quantities of matter, whereas 
we are confin'd to a ſmall part of it, and very unfit 
for great operations. And as there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of ſpirits with very different degrees of 
perfection; thoſe who maintain the unity of God, the 
firſt independent Caufe and ſupreme Ruler of the uni- 
erſe, do not at all doubt of his employing ſuch infe- 
rior” ſpiritual agents, as the miniſters of his provi- 
dence. But the queſtion properly is concerning the 
original Cauſe of things, and the monarchy of the 
world; whether there be one ſupreme intelligent Be- 
ing, to whom all other Beings owe their exiſtence and 
all their powers, and who has an abſolute dominion 
over all, the fountain of being, of underſtanding and 
power ; or whether there be a variety of partial, inde- 
pendent, unmade cauſes of the 'univerſe, and all its 
appearance? 8 l 
This laft is moſt properly call'd Polytbeiſin, but it 
has been exploded by the generality of men who have 
thought on this ſubject with any tolerable degree of 
attention. And indeed, the idea of a Deity, as it is 
explain'd both by thoſe who aſſert and oppoſe his ex- 
tence, naturally leads us to attribute ſingularity to 
bim; to appropriate that character to one, and ex- 
clude all others from a partnerſhip in his perfections 
and prerogatives. For the notion of God is of an 
abſolutely perfect, uncaus'd, and therefore neceffarily 
cxiſteat Being, on whom all things depend, by his 
intelligence . — and by his powerful will pro- 
55 e FFT 
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74 The Unity.of God proved from the 
ducing whatever actually is, the whole frame of na. 
ture with all the kinds and degrees of order and per. 
tection. which it contains. Now the true ſubject of 
controverſy. between us and Atheiſts, is concerning the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being: We believe that the phæ. 
nomena of the world cannot otherwiſe be accounted 
for; they maintain the contrary. But there is no ap- 
pearance of reaſon for a plurality; the doctrine of 
T heiſme does not require it; for the Being of one God 
abſolutely perfect, is fully ſufficient to all its pur. 
poles.” The Atbeiſtical ſcheme oppoſes the unity of 
God; in fact the arguments of the - Atheiſts are le. 
vell d againſt it; and in reaſon, a multitude of inde- 
pendent agents ununited in deſign and operation, ſo 
diminiſnes the idea of abſolute perfection, and ſo 
diſſipates and enervates the ruling counſel of the uni. 
verle, as to ſap the foundations of religion, and leave 
Atheiſm little to quarrel with. Epicurus himſelf, x 


violent adverſary to the Being of the true God, the 


Makes of all things, yet imagin'd a multitude of in- 
dependent Deities z. conſiſtently enough with his prin- 
ciples, excepting in one circumſtance, that he ſaid 
they were incorruptible, which can never be recon- 
cil'd to his hypotheſis, that all things, and even the 
Gods, were generated by the caſual encounter cf 
atoms. But of what ſort were theſe Deitjes ? Only 
idle unactive beings, who liv'd in pleaſure, without 
any ſhare in the formation of the world, or in pre- 
fiding over it. And the truth is, to ſuppoſe a plu: 
rality of partial independent cauſes, under no com- 
mon direction, almoſt leaves the origin of things in 
the fame confuſion, and ſigniſies as little to the pur: 
| poles of religion as the fiction of Epicurus. | 
iat there may poſlibly be a pluralit 


| 
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it ſhould be ſuppoſed, 


of eternal independent beings, the makers of the world, to whom 
the characters of neceſſary exiſtence and abſolute perfection belong, 
and conſequently, who muſt be united in all their counſels and opera- 
tions; for that infinitely perfect intellectual powers ſhould differ, 151 
- manifeſt abſurdity: This hypotheſis is imagin'd without any neceſ- 
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The Polytheiſm of the Gentiles ſeems to be a ſtrong 
argument againſt what I have ſaid. It is notoriouſly 
known, that before the times of Chr:%;anity, mankind 
univerſally, all but the Jes, worſhipped many Gods 
and many Lords; and not only the ignorant vulgar, 


can it be alledged that there has been any thing like 


Jan agreement, among the wiſe themſelves, in be- 


lieving the unity of God? I anſwer, that upon a care- 
ful inquiry into the hiſtory of ancient times, it ap- 
pears indeed that learned men complied with the ſu- 
perſtition of their ſeveral countries; but at the ſame 
time ſtrenyouſly argued for, and profeſs'd to believe 
one ſupreme Being, the abſolute Lord of all; inſo- 


Imuch, that if we except the Epicyreans, there is not 


one philoſopher of note, who aſſerted a multitude of 


monies, ſtill remaining, which fully prove that ihe 
moſt celebrated authors among the Per/ians, the 
Greeks, and even the Egyptians, the moſt idolatroug 
of all nations, aſſerted that there is one unoriginated, 
ſelf· exiſtent Cauſe, to whom they gave the charac- 
ters of the GREATEST and the BEST, the Maker 
of all things, the Father of gods and men. The 
poets themſelves, the great depravers of the Pagan 


theology, filling it with fables, yet plainly and fre- 


quently declar'd this truth. 


ſity, (all appearances being at leaſt, as well accounited for on the 
contrary ſuppoſition of unity ;) and ſupported by no argument. Be- 
ſides, as 8 at leaſt poſſible, naturally accompanies the 
idea of effects, Whoſe contingent exiſtence and limited perfection are 
determined by the power and will of the deſigning Cauſe: ſo the idea 
of neceſſary exiſſence and unlimited perfection ſeems to exclude all 


dverſity of being. And how can it be thought that a plurality of 


independent, - infinitely perfect beings, eſſentially immenſe, all- 
powerful and all- knowing, ſhould diveſt themſelves of theſe perfec- 
tions, or the exerciſe of them, by dividing among them the forma- 
tion and government of the world, for which every one ſingly is 
allowed to be ſufficient. But as no ſuch opinion is maintain d, ſo 
far as I know, by any adverſaries of religion, nor would at all ſerve 


their purpoſes ; I ſhall not inſiſt any farther upon it, but endeavour to 


prove unity of deſign in the frame and government of the world, which 
is the juſt foundation of our pious affectionate regards to the Deity. 


There 


- apparent Unity of Defign in bis orks. | 1 5 


but even the moſt eminent philoſophers. How then 


independent gods. There are clear authentic teſti-, 
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by it appears to be confiſtent with the acknowledg. 


and Jupiter, and Cælus, and Saturn, and Pluto, and 


by Chriſtian writers, who have ſearch'd accurately into 


univerſal Numen aſcrib'd to them, tho? the ſuperſtitious 


For this only ſhews that their theology was obſcured, 
as it certainly was by a multitude of ambiguous word: 


There are various accounts given of the Heathen 
Polytheiſm, or worſhipping a plurality of gods, where. 


ment of one ſupreme, undivided Monarchy of the 
umvyerſe. As Firſt, That the one eternal and lf. 
exiſtent Deity was the ultimate Object of their ado. 
ration, under different names. Thus Pan, and Janus 


Apollo, and Minerva, - theſe and other Deities, ſo 
called, (however the true notion of them may be dil. 

iſed by the fabulous inventions of the poets, and 
even pretended hiſtories given of their originals and 
acts, which repreſent them as ſo many derived and 
temporary beings,) yet the teſtimonies collected 


this matter, from the moſt ſenſible Pagans, plainly 
thew that theſe ſeveral names did not ſignify different 
gods: For that they had each the characters of the 


and credulous vulgar imagin'd a diverſity, which falk 
imagination was induſtriouſly cheriſh'd among then 
for political . reaſons. Nor is it an argument of an 
weight to the contrary, that ſome of the names were 
alſo uſed to denote particular parts of the viſible 
world, as the heavens, the ſun, the earth and the ſea, 


in it; not that the wiſeſt among them did not. intend 
by theſe very words, that their devotion ſhould termi- 
nate on the great God, the Creator of heaven and 


_ earth, which themſelves expreſsly ſay they did. 


It is further alledged, and very probably true, that 
many of the Heatbhens deſigned by their different denomi- 


ations to ſignify, not diſtinct beings, but partial con. 


ſiderations of the ſupreme Deity, as manifeſting himſel 
by his various works. The vaſt multitude of crea 


- tures which are produc'd, and the numberleſs variet) 
of appearances in the world, ( tho? all proceeding from 
the lame original Cauſe,) might give weak minds 
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occaſion to imagine a diverſity of operating and govern- 


themſelves as meaning, no more than a diverſity of 
effects. Thus, tho' the Pagan worſhip might ſeem at 


firſt fight to be divided between the Divinity preſiding 
in the heavens, in the ſun, the moon, the air, the earth, 


the ſea, and the inviſible ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits z yet 
the wiſer ſort intended it to the one ſupreme God, to 
whoſe dominion the whole world is ſubject, whom 
they believed to be every where preſent, pervading 
all things, as they expreſs'd themſelves, and diffuſing 
the fruits of his power, wiſdom, and liberality thro? 
all parts of the univerſe. And therefore when the 
inanimate parts of the creation were perſonated, and 
deified, ſuch as the ſun and the earth, we cannot 
reaſonably think that, at leaſt the men of ſenſe and 
learning among the Heathens, were ſo ſtupid as to 
imagine that the material ſyſtems themſelves were pro- 
per objects of religious invocation ; but the true mean- 
ing was either that they were animated by ſubordinate 
intelligences, whom they honoured: with an inferior 
worſhip, as I ſhall afterwards obſerve, or rather that 
the ſovereign virtues of this Deity, tho* one in the prin- 
ciple, yet multiform in their apparent exertions, were 
to be reverently acknowledged wherever they are ma- 
nifeſted. From the deifying of the works of nature, 
as containing ſo many different manifeſtations of the 
Divine power and providence, they proceeded farther 
to make gods of unſubſtantial things, mere accidents, 
ſuch as the qualities, the affections and paſſions of the 
human mind; virtue, juſtice, clemency, hope, had 
temples conſecrated to them and altars erected. Not 
ſurely that theſe were thought to be perſonal deities, 
ſubſiſting by themſelves, but it was deſigned to be 
acknowledged, that in them the Author of nature has 
difplay'd his virtucs, giving a moving force to created 


beings, whereby important effects are produc'd in the 


world. | 5 
If this was the true ſenſe of the more intelligent 
f + | . 3 4 
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ing principles; yet others really meant, and explain'd | 


| 
| 
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Pagans, (and by the many quotations which learne 


men have taken the pains to collect from their writing 


it ſeems to be ſo, ) we muſt conclude, that under a 
appearance of Polytheiſm, they conceal'd areal perſuaſig 


concerning the real unity of God And this will b 
ſtill more -evident, if we conſider what I obſerv” d 0 


another occafion, that ſome of them worſhipped th, 


Deity as the Soul of the world, than which, hoy. 
ever wrong in itſelf, nothing can give us a clearer ide 


of unity, or a ſtronger intimation that they believed i 


For as we know by our own conſciouſneſs, that the 


human foul is one percipient active being, ſo a com. 


mon foul, animating the whole ſyſtem of the univerſt, 


muſt be apprehended to be one. 
that this notion was groſs and unworthy of the ſupreme 


I have already ſheyn, 


Being. It is probable, that many of the philoſopher 


who rhus expreſs'd their ſentiments, intended no mor: 
than that the Divine reaſon, as they ſpoke, or under: 
ſtanding, isintimately preſent with all things, wiſely go. 
verning them. Some of them certainly had more ſub- 
lime conceptions of the Deity, as an infinitely ſuperior 


nature, the Author of the world, inhabiting it not 2 


8 ſuperintends all its affairs, 
gracious care over them; and ſome of them imagin'd 
_ aplaſtic and intelligent univerſal nature, deriv'd from 


a Soul, but as a ſovereign Ruler, who continually 
and exerciſes a juſt and 


him, which was properly the Soul of the world, and 
they called it a ſecondary God. But however divide 
their opinions might be as to that point, they agreed 


in this, that the ſupreme Deity, the ultimate Object 


of worſhip, is One only, manifeſted in the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe, either as his animated members, or 
his works, in which he is intimately preſent, con- 


tinually diſplaying his wiſdom, power and goodneſs; 
ſo that he containeth all things in himſelf, and all things 


are full of bim, which they carried ſo far, that this was 
not an uncommon. ſaying with them, Deus unus et 
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omnia. 
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moſt learned of them, deſignedly and avowedly wor- 
ſhipped inferior gods, ſubſtantial inviſible - powers; 
whom they ſuppoſed to be created or generated by the 
one ſupreme Being, either in. time or from eternity, and 


ſemploy'd by him as the miniſters of his providence. 


Theſe Deities were of ſeveral ſorts, as ſeparate ſpirits 
of various orders and degrees of perfection, who never 


inhabited terreſtrial bodies, but were either altogether 


incorporeal, or poſſeſsd only aerial or ætherial vehicles, 
each preſiding over a particular part of the univerſe, 
as the ſtation and province appointed to him by the 


luniverſal King; and the departed ſouls of heroes, whom 


they ſuppoſed to be advanc'd to a high degree of 
power, dignity and happineſs, as a reward of their 
virtues, and the eminent ſervices they had done to 
mankind,” while they were upon earth. | 

The pretences by which the Heatbens juſtified this 


E part of their devotion were ſuch as theſe ; that ſince 


there are ſo many excellent beings, ſubordinate in- 
deed to the great God, and his ſervants, but ſuperior 
to men, and by whoſe miniſtry many and great be - 
nefits are convey*d to them, it ſeems reaſonable that 
their favours ſhould be acknowledg'd with gratitude, 
and that they ſhould be honoured men, in pro- 
portion to their dignity and beneficence. Beſides, 
that as there is an infinite diſtance between the ſu- 
preme Majeſty, and mortals dwelling upon earth, it 
ſeems fit that they ſhould: not preſume to approach 
his preſence immediately with their adorations, but 
by the mediation and interceſſion of his favourite mi- 
niſters, who contigually ſtand before him and ſur- 
round his throne. In both theſe ſorts of worſhip, I 
mean the ſupreme and inferior, they uſed ceremonies 
and external ſymbols, eſpecially ſacrifices and images: 
dacrifices,” as teſtimonies of gratitude and acknow- 
ledgments of dependence, likewiſe bloody victims, 
as rites of deprecation, and for expiating their fins; 
and they uſed images, not as at all participating in 
their worſhip, (at leaſt the more intelligent pretended 

5 fg ſo,) 
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8 
ſo,) but only to make a more ſenſible impreſſion on ſun, 
their minds, and thereby help their devotion. Be. ful m 

ſides, ſome of the Pagans did, and ſome do at this vulga 
day, pay a kind of religious reſpect to evil demons, theſe 
from no principle but that of ſervile fear, intending is ratt 
to appeaſe, at leaſt mitigate their malice, and eſcape ¶ ſerve 
the harm which other wile they might and are inclined ligiou 
to do; or elſe, men, having themſelves miſchievous with t 
deſigns, implore the aſſiſtance of wicked ſpirits in ac- WF weak 
compliſbing them. But many others utterly diſclaim WM buting 
this, as impious and altogether unworthy of men, MMF found: 
who acknowledge the ſupreme dominion of a good munic 
God over the world, whoſe providence directs the what - 
whole ſeries of events; and tho? it may permit male. groun: 
volent creatures to exert their power and execute ma- ¶ on the 
licious deſigns in ſome inftances, yet always permits Nan aff 
them only for wiſe reaſons, and over-rules the iſſue before 
for good. Ry 6th humbl 
What I have ſaid concerning the Pagan theology Bl wrong 


and worſhip, is not at all intended to excuſe the et. ¶ Vas ſti 
rors and corruption of it. It is impoſſible to vindicate ¶ litician 
idolatry, or giving divine honour to others beſides not wit 
the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth; as the tending 
ſcripture ſpeaks, worſhipping the creature | befides the I vice an 
Creator who is bleſſed for evermore. For that is cer- religion 
tainly to rebel againſt the clear light of reaſon, ¶ Part of 
whereby he diſcovers himſelf to us, requiring that we of it 
ſhould glorify him as God; that is, that we ſhould Nobſcene 
dutifully recogviſe his peerleſs Majeſty, and pay him in conſe 
an homage which cannot poſſibly be due to other ¶ che firſt 
beings in any degree, on account of his not only un- ere wr 
equal'd but incommunicable excellency, as the ſole the mo 
ſelf-originated fountain of all being, power, wiſdom ever ine 
and goodneſs. To adore the Deity as the Soul of the Nobſervat 
univerſe, is to confound him with his creatures, and NMCently 
to diſparage his abſolute perfection by jumbling it into Prevail' 
one compolition with the moſt imperfect of all things. of Polyt. 
To worſhip him under the partial conſideration of Eon w 
particular benefits communizated to us, as by the hought 


ſun, V OL, 


* 
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ſun, the earth, corn and wine, is to lead unthought- 
ful men, (as in fact it probably did lead many of the 
vulgar Heathen,) into that moſt ſtupid notion, that 
theſe creatures themſelves are original Deities ; which 
is rather Atheiſm than any kind of religion: And to 
ſerve angels or the departed ſpirits of good men re- 
| ligiouſly, as it is liable to the ſame inconvenience . 
| with the particular laſt mentioned, namely, enſnaring 
E weak minds into that moſt pernicious error of attri- 
buting independent Divinity to them; it has no 
foundation in reaſon, ſince we know not what com- 
munication thoſe ſeparate ſpirits have with us, or 
what knowledge of our affairs, nor have we any 
ground to believe it is acceptable to them; rather 
on the contrary, that they are diſpleas'd with it, as 
| an affront to the God whoſe ſervants they are, and 
before whom they | proſtrate themſelves with the 
humbleſt reverence. Beſides, the Gentile worſhip, 
@ wrong in its foundation, as contrary to plain reaſon, 
was ſtill more deprav'd by the craft of prieſts and po- 
liticians, who fram'd it to their own ſelfiſh purpoſes, 
not without the ſecret concurrence of evil ſpirits, in- 
tending miſchief ro mankind, by enſnaring them into 
vice and unhappineſs, under the ſpecious pretence of 
religion. By theſe means the devotion of the greateſt 
part of mankind grew to a monſtrous abſurdity, ſome 
of it at leaſt ſo irrational, fo foul, barbarous and 
obſcene, as to be a diſgrace to the human nature; and 
in conſequence of it, as St. Paul very well obſerves in 
the firſt Chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, they 
ere wretchedly debaſed in their morals, running into 
the moſt enormous and unnatural crimes. But how- 
ever inexcuſable the Heathen idolatry was, from the 
obſervations which have been made, I think it evi- 
cently appears, that amidſt all the corruptions which 
prevail'd, and notwithſtanding the ſtrong appearances 
of Polytherſm, ſtill that grand principle of natural re- 
Iigion was maintain'd by the moſt underſtanding and 
houghtful men, that there is one only living and 
N © IHE eternal 


— 
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eternal God, and they endeavoured to explain their vou 
worſhip in a conſiſtency with it. in hi 
It is not to be diſſembled however, that there has and 
been a real difference upon this head among profeſſed It is 
Theiſts, nay, among profeſſed Chriſtians; tome have Wi our p 
aſſerted that there are two eternal, unmade, indepen. WF objec 
dent Principles, one good and the other evil; which not 3 
opinion others have rejected as a very great error. The his m 
ae of greateſt note who maintained the being time, 
of an eternal evil demon, the author of all the miſchiet as we 
and diſorder that is in the world, was Plutarch the laid, 
celebrated moraliſt. He pretends indeed, that he wa courſe 
not ſingular in this notion, but that ſome of the moit ¶ adduc 
learned among the Perſians and Egyptians, as well a ſignin 
Greeks, eſpecially Plato, went before him in it; WF us this 
which in all probability is a miſtake, at leaſt with Wi incellic 
reſpect to Plato, and the other eminent Grecian, The 
For the ſentiments of the Perfan Magi, it is mor Wil the exi 
doubtful, whether Arimanius, whom their theology things, 
repreſented as the head of the oppoſition to goodneis, ¶ format 


were underſtood by them to be a ſubſtantial; unmade, ¶ the ob! 
independent principle or not. Among the ſects of BM terial 
profels'd Chriſtians, almoſt every one knows that N which | 
Manes and his followers were charg'd with this error, in the 
(and from him it bears the name of Manicbeiſin to thi Bf order 0: 
day ;) how- juſtly, it is hard to determine, for it is Nas the | 
certain that the hiſtory of ancient hereſies is involv'l Ml vided ir 
in great darkneſs. However that be, the grounds of Wl of whic 
the opinion are of much greater importance, and the fra; 
more neceſſary to be conſidered than the hiſtory of ih element 
riſe and progreſs. Now what gave the principal, |]MWrious ki. 
may ſay, the only occaſion to it, was the difficulty, ¶ ſettled n 
and as the abettors of it alledge, the impoſſibility Hof the 
accounting otherwiſe for the origin of evil. Shall we, eſpeciall 
ſay they, attribute all the good that is in the world tons, it 
to a good author, and from his works infer his being its know 
and his moral character, which is allow'd to be a jut uſe to th 
way of reaſoning; and ſhall we not, in like mann, i commor 
impute the evil that is in the world, to an evil cauſe review a 
Or is it to be imagined, that a being eſſentially — we ſhall 
TD L wou | 


ee 
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would have produc'd or even permitted, when it was 
in his power to have prevented, ſo much wickednef« 
and ſo much unhappineſs as we ſee among mankind ? 
It is plain, that the point thus ſtated is not proper for 
our preſent conſideration, | becauſe it is apparently an 
objection againſt the goodneſs of God, and we have 
not yer proceeded ſo far in our inquiry as to any of 
his moral perfections. I ſhall therefore wave it at this 


time, and only argue againſt the Ditheiftic ſcheme, 


as well as Polytheiſin, from the foundations already 
laid, that is, I will, in the remaining part of this di 
coutſe, conſider whether the proofs which have been 
adduc'd from the being of God, or an univerſal, de- 


| ſigning and active intelligence in the world, will lead 


us this one ſtep farther, to conclude the unity of that 
intelligence or not? e wk 
The only argument which has been inſiſted on for 
the exiſtence of a Deity, or an intelligent Cauſe of all 
things, is taken from the evidence of defign in the 
formation of the univerſe, and its ſeveral parts; in 
the obvious and moſt common appearances of the ma- 


C terial ſyſtem, ſuch as the variety and uniformity, 


which upon the ſlighteſt view, we cannot bur obſerve 
in the works of nature, the apparent harmony and 
order of our world, and the mutual relation of its parts, 
as the heavens, the air and the terraqueous globe, di- 
vided into collections of waters and dry land, in each 
of which are numerous living inhabitants, ſuited by 
the frame and texture of their bodies to their proper 
elements; in the production of animals and their va- 
nous kinds, preſery'd unmix'd, and propagated by a 
ſettled never-failing law; in the principal phenomena 
of the animal life, ſenſation and ſelf- motion; and 
eſpecially in the human underſtanding, its abſtra& no- 
tions, its knowledge of eternal. truths, and above all 
its knowledge of morality, of ſo great and important 
uſe to the perfection of the intelligent Nature, and the 
common advantage of the whole ſpecies. Now it we. 
review all theſe particulars and compare them together, 
We ſhall fee that they diſcover not only deſign in the 

: G2 VVV 
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origin and contrivance of them, but unity of deſig, 


and therefore that all things are derived from on | dent! 
eternal ſource of intelligence and activity, or one work 
God. But I ſhall content myſelf with making a fey the fe; 
remarks on ſome of them, eſpecially on their mutual would 
dependence and connexion, directing us to conſider itlelf, 
them as parts of one ſyſtem, and conſequently as pro- {ervat! 
ceeding from one intelligent Cauſe, | they a 
Firſt, As gravity is the common quality of all bodies, gether 
ariſing not from the nature and properties of matter and th 
nor to be explain'd without the agency of a foreig diſtand 
Cauſe, yet producing numberleſs uniform effects in the i ſea ke 
corporeal ſyſtem; it is in all reaſon to be attribute move 
to one. contrivance, rather than the different deſign direct. 
of two or more partial independent cauſes. What: jan und 
vaſt variety of appearances in nature depend on this of nati 
one? The ſelf-balanc'd earth hangs upon its centre; to the 
the mountains are ſet faſt; there is a perpetual flu: nme 
and reflux of the ſea; vapours continually ariſe; the ee 
clouds are ballanced till by their own weight they de- tne wh 
ſcend in rain; animals breathe and move; the he- abs 
venly bodies hold their ſtations and go on in their co- peculia 
ſtant courſe, by the force of gravity, after the ord- force 3 
nance of that wiſdom which appointed them this lay, and pro 
Now when we ſee a muititude of effects proceeding ary 5 
from one Caule, effects fo various in their kind and jar ditt: 
Jo important, a Cauſe ſimple and unvaried in all ti. © be 
diverlity produc'd by it, can we avoid aſcribing thi Ss A 
to an unity of intelligence, if there be intelligence ini bole © 
all F or could we ſuppoſe different independent beings was fa 
acting with different deſigns, and by diſtinct operation 24y, 
to have form'd the ſeveral parts of the world, and ti ele f 
ſeveral ſpecies of creatures which are in it, what res of unde: 
fog can be imagin'd, why they ſhould all be governed © 
by, and all neceſſarily depend upon one law? Tit nder t! 
Maker of the lun, or if a partial cauſe of nature coul wer ts 
be ſuppos'd to have an underſtanding large enough for urality 
it, the Contriver of the whole: viſible heavens, mut, en, C 
er 


one would think, have finiſhed his ſcheme indepen fe 
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ſign, dently on any other, without borrowing aid from the 
ont N work of another God. In like manner the Gods cf 

* the ſeas and of the dry land, and the Creator of animals 
en would have compleated their ſeveral ſyſtems, each by 
-= icſelf, not depending on any other for its order and pre- 
amar ſervation. Whereas, on the contrary, we ſee in fact 
Pto Bi they are none of them independent, but all held to- 
000 ther by the common bond of gravity. The heavens 
ons and the earth continue in their ſituations at a proper 


deen fea keeps within its channels; and animals live and 
in thi move by it. All which lead us to acknowledge one 
oe S directing Counſel in the whole frame. For what but 
1 an underſtanding which comprehends the whole extent 

1 of nature, reaching from the utmoſt circuit of heaven 
a u co the center of the earth, could have fixed ſuch a 
my common law, ſo neceffary to all its parts, that without 


r not one of them could ſubſiſt, nor the harmony of 
& Y the whole be preſerved ? The ſtrict coheſion of the 
2 " Whparts which conſtitute particular bodies, requires a 
e Wſpeculiar cement, different from that of the gravitating 
85 50 force; and as it can never be explain'd by the nature 
4 1 ad properties of matter irſelf, and is abſolutely neceſ- 
5 1 ſary to the forms and the uſes of bodies in the ſeveral 
co? ar diſtant regions of the world, it mult in like man- 


_ ner be attributed to the contrivance of an underſtand- _ 
l thi ES and the agency of a power which takes in the 
— ww hole corporeal ſyſtem ; not to a partial Cauſe limited 


; in its intelligence and operation. 
beings Se P | 
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erſe, ſince it muſt be acknowledg'd to be the work 
of underſtanding, has all the appearance which is ne- 
Ec!lary to ſatisfy any fair inquirer, of its being form'd 
nder the direction of our governing wiſdom. Dif- 
oncerted counſels can never produce harmony. If a 
lurality of intelligent cauſes purſue each his ſeparate 


il correſponding to each other, and conſpiring toge- 
| | G 3 ther 


diſtance from each other by the force of this law; the 


2dly, The beautiful order and harmony of the uni- 


leſign, diſunion will continually cleave to their works * 
ut when we ſee an intire piece made up of many parts, 


f 
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ther ſo as to anſwer one common end, we naturally 
conclude unity of deſign. As a work of art is form. 
ed according to the preconceived idea of a deſitning 
artificer, without which it has not its neceſſary intire. 
nels and uniformity, the ſame may be obſerv'd in the 
works of nature. A tree is as much one as a houſe; 
an animal as compleat a ſyſtem in it ſelf, (only much 
more curiouſly fram'd,) as a clock. If we carry our 
views. farther. into nature, and take in whole regions 
of the univerſe, with all their contents, the ſame cha. 
racters of unity are ſtill viſible. The earth itſelf is not 
a confus'd maſs, or a medley of incoherent and un. 
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related parts, but a well contrived fabric, fitted and AW fit; 
plainly deſign'd for uſe, If we confider what a mul. impor 
titude of living creatures are in it of different kind Wi all a f 
and degrees of perfection, each ſort having proper i them, 
apartments aſlign'd them, where they dwell conveni- and pt 
ently together, with ſuitable proviſion made for them, iſ comm 
and inſtincts direQing them to the uſe of it; if * fel, w 
conſider the intereſts of the ſeveral kinds, not interſe. ¶ uniels 
ring in the main, but rather ſerviceable to each other, ¶ order; 
furniſhed with neceſſary defences againſt the inconve- WW gover: 


niences to which they are liable, either by the prevem . are ſo 
ing care of nature, which without any thought of ther Conve 
own has provided for their ſafety, by the appointed appoin 
advantages of their ſituation, or by an implanted vi. Stees 0 
dom directing them to find out the means of it; and croach 
if we conſider the conſtant interpoſition of the ſame] ch: o 
liberal intelligent nature, appearing by the daily nen dinatio 
productions from the ſame fertile womb of the earth '©13n \ 
whereby the returning wants of animals are reliev d er, 
with freſh ſupplies; all the ſpecies of living things h- But 
ving the common benefit of the air, without which cated ir 
they could not ſubſiſt, and the light of the ſun, which ſtitutio 
cannot at once illuminate the whole globe, being animal 
diſpenſed among them with ſo good oeconomy, that * relatie 


they have every one what is ſufficient to guide them in univerſ 
the exereiſe of their proper functions, that they ma *. It. 


falfil the purpoſes of their being; -When we conlide tation; 
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all this, can we doubt but the earth is diſpos'd and 
govern'd by one intending Caule ? If in a large houſe, 
wherein are many manſions, and a vaſt variety of in- 
habitants, there appears exact order, all from the 
higheſt to the loweſt continually attending their proper 
bulinefs, and all lodg'd and conſtantly provided for 


ſuitably to their ſeveral conditions; we find ourſelves 


obliged to acknowledge one wiſe oeconomy. And if 


in a great city or commonwealth there be a perfectly 


regular adminiſtration, ſo that not only the whole ſo- 
ciety enjoys an undiſturbed peace, but every member 
has the ſtation aſſign'd him which he is beſt qualified to 
fill; the unenvied chiefs conſtantly attend their more 
important cares, ſerv*d by the buſy inferiors, who have 
all a fuitable accommodation, and food convenient for 
them, the very meaneſt miniſtring to the public utility 
and protected by the public care; if, I fay, in ſucha 
community we muſt conclude there is a ruling Coun- 

fel, which if not naturally, yet is politically one, and 
unleſs united, could not produce ſuch harmony and 
order; much more have we reaſon to recognize one 
governing Intelligence in the earth, in which there 
are ſo many ranks of beings diſpos'd of in the moſt 
convenient manner, having all their ſeveral provinces 
appointed to them, and their ſeveral kinds and de- 
grees of enjoyment liberally provided for, without eh- 
croaching upon, but rather being mutually uſeful to 
each other, according to a ſettled and obvious ſubor- 
dination. What elſe can account for this but a ſove- 
reign Wiſdom, a common provident nature preſiding 
over, and caring for the whole? 113 


But che earth, as great as it appears to us, compli- 


cated in its frame, and having ſuch a variety in its con- 
ſtitution, ſuſtaining and nouriſhing ſo many tribes of 
animals, yet is not an intire ſyſtem by it ſelf, but has 
a relation to, and dependance on other parts of the 
univerſe; as well as the beings it contains have upon 
it. It owes its ſtability to the common law of gravi- 
tation; it derives its _ and its heat from the ou 
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which it is render'd fruitful and commodious to its 
. inhabitants. In ſhort; a bond of union runs through 
the whole circle of being, as far as human knowledge 
reaches; and we have reaſon to make the ſame judg- 
ment concerning the parts of the world which we do 
not know, and to conclude that they all together com. 
poſe one great whole, which naturally leads us to ac- 

nowledge one ſupreme uniting Intelligence. To 
object againſt this, the poſſibility of wild confuſion 
reigning in worlds unknown, is to feign and not to 
argue; and to ſuppoſe diſorder prevalent in an infinity 
of being which we are unacquainted with, which is the 
Atheiſtic hypotheſis, is to take away all rational foun. 
dation for regularity any where, tho' we ſee it actually 
obtains every where, as far as our obſervation can 
reach. But confining our ſpeculations on this ſubject 
within the compaſs of known exiſtence, as we ought 
to do in a fair inquiry, the apparent order of the 
effects is a ſtrong evidence of unity in the Cauſe. 
For if different independent cauſes produced, each a 
part, why are there no footſteps of this in the whole 
extent of nature? Why does not ſo much as one piece 
appear, as the ſeparate monument of its author's power 
and wiſdom ? From divided counſels one would na- 
turally expect interfering ſchemes; but on the con- 
trary, we ſee an univerſal harmony. Men indeed 
from a ſenſe of their indigence, and by the direction 
of inſtincts, which muſt be attributed to the deſigning 
author of their conſtitution, join in ſocieties; which, tho 
compos'd of many, are govern'd by one counſel : but 
that is only an artificial union, a ſubmiſſion to the ma- 
Jority, or to thoſe who have the ſupreme power dele- 
gated to them, rather than an agreement in deſign, 


But this cannot be the caſe of independent beings, ſelf· 


exiſtent, and each compleat in itſelf, without relation 
to any other. And yet we ſee in nature a perfect har- 
- mony, from whence it is plain there muſt be an agree- 
ment at leaſt in counſel and deſign, if we could ſup- 
oe a plurality of independent cauſes. But hence 
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comes this agreement? To ſay by chance, is atbeiſti- 


cally, and very unreaſonably to attribute the moſt per- 


| {(& of all effects, univerſal order, to no cauſe at all, 
If we ſay by deſign, it muſt be one comprehenſive 


deſign forming the whole ſcheme of nature and pro- 


vidence, which directly brings us to what we are look- 


ing for, one ſovereign commanding Intelligence in 
the univerſe, or one God. This was the argument 


by which ſome of the ancient philoſophers prov'd that 


there is one only eternal and independent Principle, 


| the Fountain of being and the Author of all things. 


Pythagoras called it a Monad; and Ariſtotle argu*d from 


che phænomena that all things are plainly co-ordered, 


to one, the whole world conſpiring into agreeing har- 
mony : Whereas if there were many independent 


| principles, the ſyſtem of the world muit needs have 


been incoherent and inconſpiring; like an ill agree- 


ing drama, botch'd up of many impertinent inter- 
ſertions. And he concludes that things are well ad- 


| miniſtred, which they could not be under the govern- 


ment of many, alluding to the verſe in Homer, Oux 
ayer Tloauxopearm, 216 Kotgavos es. 

3dly, The condition and order of inferior, derived, 
and evidently dependent intelligent agents, ſhew not 
only intelligence, but unity of intelligence in the 
Cauſe of them. Every man, a ſingle active conſcious 
elf, is the image of his Maker. There is in him one 
undivided animatipg principle, which in its perceptions 
and operations runs through the whole ſyſtem of 
matter that it inhabits; it perceives for all the moſt 


| diſtant parts of the body ; it cares for all, and governs 


all, leading us, as a reſemblance, to form an idea of 
the one great quickening Spirit which preſides over 
the whole frame of nature, the ſpring of motion and 
all operation in it, underſtanding and active in all the 
parts of the univerſe, not as its foul indeed, but as its 
Lord, by whoſe viral directing influence it is; tho? ſo 
vaſt a bulk, and conſiſting of ſo many parts, united 
into one regular fabric. Again, the general POE 
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9o De Unity of: God proved from the 
likeneſs which there.is among all the individuals of the 
human kind, is a ſtrong evidence of their being the 
children of one Father. I do not mean; principally the 
ſimilitude of the exterior form; (tho even that, in 
reaſon, ſhould be attributed to the direction of one 
| Intelligent- Cauſe, ) but that whereby we are eſpecially 
God's offspring, our intellectual capacities, which as 
far as we can judge are very nearly alike. A great 
difference there may be, no doubt there is, in the im- 
provement of them; but the powers themſelves, and 
all the original modes of perception, in the different 
individuals of mankind, ſeem to reſemble each other, 
as much as any real diſtinct things in nature. Noy 
from a multitude, or a conſtant ſeries of ſimilar effects 
which do not ariſe from neceſſity, we infer unity of 
deſign in the Cauſe. So great a number of rational 
| beings as the whole human race, diſpos'd of in the 
{ame manner, endued with like faculties and affections, 
having many, and thoſe principal things in their con- 
dition common, provided for out of the ſame fund and 
made for the ſame purpoſes, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to belong to one family; to be deriv'd from the 
ſame origin, and ſtill under the ſame paternal care. 
Above all, the moral capacity of mankind, which 
is a moſt important part of their conſtitution, tending 
to the higheſt perfection of their nature, and the 
principal bond of regular ſociety among them, as it 
proceeds from a wile, intending Cauſe, ſhews unity 
of wiſdom in the Cauſe; and the government over the 
moral, as well as the natural world, evidently appears 
to be a monarchy. Since, as I obſery'd before, a ſenſe 
of good and evil in characters and actions is indelibly 
imprinted on every human heart; and there are at- 
fections of very great force, planted in our minds, 
whereby we are determined to act according to that 
ſenſe; and ſince this is the effect of an original con- 
ſtitution, interwoven with the very frame of our na- 
ture, and no otherwiſe to be accounted for than by 
che deſign of its Author; let us ſee how this is to be 
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explain d upon the contrary ſuppoſitions of one Su- 
preme, or a plurality of independent governing minds. 


The evident tendency of virtue is not only to the private 


happineſs of ſingle perſons, but the good of the whole 
kind; an univerſal benevolence links us together and 


Intereſts every one of us in the affairs of another, ſo far 


as to deſire and endeavour their fafety and happineſs, 


not inconſiſtently with our own. ' There are other par- 
E ticular determinations of the, virtuous kind, ſuch as 
| compaſſion; natural affection, gratitude and the love 
| of our country, ſo confeſſedly natural to men, as by 


common conſent to obtain the name of humanity, but 
ſo prevalent in ſome as to put them upon the moſt 
ſelf-denying and hazardous enterprizes, nay to ſacri- 
fice their private intereſts, even to their very lives, for 
the good of others; and theſe determinations of the 


human mind every one muſt ſee, do not center in itſelf, 
but that the ultimate intention and effect of them is to 


promote the good of the whole ſpecies. Now if we 
are thus form'd with deſign, and if this conſtitution 
be the reſult of intelligence, is it reaſonable to attri- 
bute it to different intelligences, having different views, 
each framing and purſuing a ſeveral ſcheme, when 
the principal effect, which in a work of wiſdom muſt 
be the principal intention, is not the ſeparate good of 
one or a few, as it muſt have been upon the hypo- 
theſis of various independent cauſes, each caring for 
his own workmanſhip, but the common good of all? 
Or rather does not this view of the conſtitution, which 
is a very plain and natural one, pointing out its main 
end, evidently ſhew that the whole collective body of 
mankind, comprehending all the nations of men, which 
are made of one blood to dwell upon the. face of the whole 
earth, is the family of one God, the father of all, - who 
is above all, and through all, and in all? It is true, 


| there are found in men diſpoſitions contrary to virtue, 


which produce effects hurtful to ſociety, and deſtructive 
of the common peace and happineſs; yet this does not 
prove a contrariety in the conſtitution, which muſt be 
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attributed to the influence of oppoſite cauſes in the 
frame and contrivance of it. Whether theſe bad diſpo- 
ſitions are an argument againſt the goodneſs of the 
Author, ſhall be conſider'd in its proper place. In the 
mean time we may obſerve, that not only we have 
powerful inſtincts, whereby we are prompted to pur. 
ſue the greateſt univerſal happineſs of mankind ; but 
we are under the greateſt neceſſity that voluntary agents 
can be under, of acting according to thoſe inſtincts, 
becauſe of the connexion our doing ſo has with our 
own happineſs. For we cannot otherwiſe be approv'd 
to our own minds, nor conſequently have any true ſelf. 
enjoyment ; which plainly ſhews that the governing 
deſign of the human frame was one, namely the good 
of the whole ; and therefore that the one Father of all 
men is the Author of it; tho' he has made us in an 
imperfect ſtate, and not without the poſſibility of re- 
belling againſt the law of our nature. 
From this may be infer'd the whole duty of man, 
ſumm'd up by our Saviour in theſe two branches, 
Thou fhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; and thou 
falt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. The obligation of 
the latter, the love of our neighbour, or every one of 
mankind, ariſes from the law of our creation. Since 
we are children of the ſame family, the offspring ot 
one father, and plac'd-under a conſtitution which is 
wiſely and gracioufly intended for the greateſt and 
moſt extenſive good of the whole kind, what can be 
more natural and reaſonable, than that we ſhould do 
all the good offices in our power to each other? This 
is to anſwer the end of our being, and to work to- 
gether with God. The inanimate creatures ſerve the 
purpoſes for which they were made, without any 
thought; and the brutal ſpecies act according to their 
inſtincts, without diſcerning the deſign of them. But 
fince God has endued us with a capacity of under- 
ſtanding the end of his own works, and of our own 


powers and affections, is it not evident that we ought 
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to fulfil that end, in a nobler manner, not by an unin- 


| telligent neceſſity, but voluntarily Ir is true, we have 

Ja principle of ſelf. love planted in us, which, far from 
chwarting the deſign of the ſocial affections, is per- 
fecdly conſiſtent with it, and miniſters to it; for the 
care of every individual, is for the good of the whole 


ſpecies. But to confine our affections and our cares 


to ourſelves, neglecting the offices which ariſe from 

the relation we have to men, as our brethren, is to 

treſpaſs againſt the eſtabliſh'd order of the world, and 

to violate the reſpect which we owe to the one God 
and Father of all, who is the Author of it. | 


2dly, The principal duty of mankind is to love the 
Lord their God and to ſerve him. This follows di- 
rectly from the acknowledgment of his unity. And 


accordingly Moſes having in the text, called upon / 
| rac] to hearken to this important truth that the Lord 


our God is one Lord, immediately adds in the fol- 
lowing verſe, And thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all 
The ſame duty 1s otherwiſe expreſs'd at - 
the 13th verſe, refer'd to and thus quoted by our Sa- - 
viour *, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God and bim 

only ſhalt thou ſerve. The conſtitution of our minds 
leads us directly to that honour and ſervice God re- 
quires, ſo that we need not ſay who ſhall aſcend to hea- 
ven for us, or deſcend to the deep, to bring us inſtruc- 


| tion concerning our duty to him : The knowledge of 


it is near us, even in our hearts. If we look atten- 
tively into ourſelves, we ſhall find that intelligence 
neceſſarily attracts our eſteem, and that gratitude 
to a benefactor is the natural growth of our minds: 
an inward veneration ariſes for wiſdom diſplay'd in a 
variety ,of works wherein one noble end is regularly 
purſued ; and good communicated with deſign, pro- 
duces warm affections in every heart which delibe- 
rately attends to it, and is not under a ſtrong unna- 
tural prepoſſeſſion. Now ſince our reaſon convinces 


* Mat. iv. 10. | 
| | us 


94 The Unity of God proved from, &c. 
us that all the wiſdom of the univerſe centers in om 
mind; that all the effects of intelligence which y; 
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behold in the univerſal ſyſtem” of nature, are to bt 
attributed to one Cauſe; that all the ſcattered rays f 
intellectual light which we diſcern in limited, depey- 
dent / underſtandings, are but emanations rden one 


eternal fountain of "wiſdom, and all the good we pol. 


ſefs;' or fee, flows from one never-failing, bountifyl 
Spring; then in all reaſon, according to the direc. 1 
tion of our intelligent nature, our higheſt eſteem and 994 
moſt intenſe affection Mould be plac'd on that eternal | 
Mind, that glorious, perfectly wile and benevolent 

Cauſe of all things. He is intitled to a peculiar ho- 


nour from us, ſuch as no other being can claim; ve 


ought to have the greateſt reſpect for him in our 
hearts, and carry it always with the humbleſt reve. 
rence towards him in our whole behaviour. So res- 
ſonable is that rule of revealed religion, and which i 
one principal deſign of it, that men laying afide al 


ſuperſtition and idolatry, ſhould - worſhip and fern 


the true God, the ſupreme Being alone, and have u. 
other Gods before him ; fall remembring that he 7s « 
Spirit, and they hat worſhip him acceptably, mi 
«worſhip him in ſpirit and truth, not with outward 
forms of devotion, which when ſeparated from good 
diſpoſitions of mind and the obedience of our lives, 


Cannot pleaſe him, but with the imitation of his holt 
neſs; and goodnels, and obeying his precepts of eter 


nab and immutable righteouſneſs, according to that 
excellent declaration of the Apoſtle St. John, * Tn 
15 . ene of God that we 17 ans commanamenis. 
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; Pal. exlvii. 5 
His underſtanding is infinite. 


Have obſerved, on another occaſion, that the 
main controverſy between Atbeiſts and be- 
lievers in God, is concerning his intelligence. 
in expreſs terms denied the being of God; but by 
that word they mean, not a particular deſigning and 
perfect, Agent, the Maker of all things, (which is 
the true notion of the Deity,) but either blind unin- 
telligent neceſſity, to which they attribute the ex- 
iſtence of the world and every thing it contains, as the 
cauſe of all, or univerſal ſubſtances, comprehending 
the whole univerſe and all beings in it. As therefore 
in oppoſition to theſe abſurd notions, we have full 
convincing proof of the exiſtence of one Supreme 
Being abſolutely perfect, the Maker and governor of 
the world ; by the ſame clear evidence we know, that 
intelligence is a primary and eſſential attribute of his 
nature, And as this is what all his works teach us, 
the inanimate, the ſenſitive and the rational parts of 


of 


Y 


The true Notion of Divine Omniſcience, 


None of the infidels, whether ancient or modern, have 


the creation, join in proclaiming the underſtanding 
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of their Maker; ſo without acknowledging it, we 
can have no right conceptions of him at all. The 
idea of a being without knowledge, even ſuppoſed 
eternal, immenſe and all-powerful, as hat ſignifies 
not a voluntary activity, but a neceſlary cauſe, i; 
really an idea of nothing at all to the purpoſes of re- 
ligion, of nothing which can raiſe any admiration, 
honour and efteem, and is indeed of no importance 
to us. The worſhip of an ignorant Deity is the re- 
proach of human nature; as no tolerable apology 
could be made for the Heathens, who ſerv'd idols that 
bad eyes and ſaw not, and ears but heard not; ſo none 
can be made for us, if we pay our religious homage 
to a being ſuppoſed void of underſtanding, whatever 
other perfections we aſcribe to him, which are really 


no perfections at all in the deliberate eſteem of the 


human mind. 

I ſhall not now attempt to prove the intelligence of 
the Deity in general, for that has heen already done 
by the arguments which prove his being: nor do! 

retend to give a compleat idea of the Divine know- 
Lage. which it is not to be imagin'd we can com- 
prehend, for that were to ſuppoſe that our under 
ſtandings are like his, infinite: But my intention in 
this diſcourſe is, to make ſuch obſervations concern- 
ing the nature, the manner and extent of it, as may 
give us a juſt and magnificent, tho* imperfect idea of 
that adorable perfection, and tend to produce thoſe 


pious diſpoſitions, and that dutiful reipect which it 


claims from us. 


Firſt, It is certain that the knowledge of God ex- 


tends to the whole compaſs of exiſtence. Since all 
things that have being afe either God himſelf or his 
works, it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be un- 
known to him. He is the moſt excellent of all ob- 
jects, and the moſt incomprehenſible by us; but yet 
a reflection on what paſſes in our own minds will lead 
us to this concluſion, that his perfections which in- 

finitely tranſcend our capacity, are in the neareſt and 
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our underſtanding, and paſt our finding out. 
| deed God's knowledge of himſelf, of the proper exer- 
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moſt immediate view of his own underſtanding : For 
all the conceptions, and all the actions of intelligent 
beings, with the principles from which they proceed, 
are accompanied with conſciouſneſs. Of all the ſub- 


jects to which we apply our thoughts, our own facul- 


ties and the exerciſe of them are the moſt clearly diſ- 
cerned, and the beſt underſtood by us. We know 


| every idea that is preſented to our minds, every ima- 


gination, every deſire and volition, every enjoyment ; 
the ſelf-conſcious ſpirit of a man knows every thing 
in him; and ſo we muſt judge concerning all intel- 
ligent beings, even to the higheſt and moſt compre- 
heaſive underſtanding. Now if God thoroughly 
knows his own perfections, if he knows his eternity 
better than we do our temporary duration, and his 
immenſity more perfectly than we do our limited con- 


| dition of being; if he knows his own perfect com- 


prehenſion of things, but as clearly as we do our ſen- 
lations, and his Almighty power, as clearly as we 
aſcern the limited activity of our minds :—This is 
an extent of knowledge which ſeems to follow ne- 
ceſſarily from the ſuppoſition of his intelligence, as 
endent as his being, but muſt appear to us very 
great, the object being of all others the moſt above 
In- 


ale and unlimited perfection of his own powers, may 
be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to be the knowledge of all 
tings; for the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility do not 
axceed\Omnipotence, and the whole. compaſs of truth 
b within the reach of infinite underſtanding. I have 
Oſery'd elſe- where, * that the Eſſences : of all things 
muſt, before the formation of the univerſe, have been 
noyn to the eternal Mind, as every wiſe agent 
forms a deſign in his thoughts before he executes it. 
Can any thing be difficult to him who ſees all things 
i the firſt Cauſe, the whole frame of nature and all 
Is parts, with the intire ſeries of events from the 


+ Disc. II. 
HHR 


Vor. I. 


fi ound- 


_ _ foundation of the world, in his own counſels; why mind | 
ſees them, I ſay, with as great clearneſs, and with j him, n 
great certainty, as we do the perceptions and deter nal apy 
minations of our minds? . that hi 

But it is directly and immediately evident tha Þ natures, 
the whole of created exiftence is perfectly known v powers. 

God, becaufe it is all the work of his hands, and us for 7 
upheld by the word of his power. Every voluntary prehenſi 
agent muſt be ſuppoſed to underſtand his own pro put abſe 
ductions; the ſkill of the meaneſt artificer reaches j them ev 
the limits of his own art; tho' he may be una die of ſe 

quainted with the nature of the materials he work derftand 
upon, he knows the labour he beſtows on them, ant every ki! 
the compoſitions, figures and other ſenſible effech I of mater 
which depend upon his own 1 Since them ¶ exciting 
fore God is the voluntary Maker of all things, di aithor of 

poſing the whole frame of nature as it pleas d him F Nation, t 
and continually governing it by his own immedia Our reac 
agency, nothing can be hid from him. If in all Frration, 

variety of being, and all the appearances which & Gpenden 
in the univerſe, from the greateſt to the leaſt, from flons, wh 
the utmoſt circuit of heaven to the center of tk ilk, and 
earth, there is nothing which his hand has not form'd Þ fill howe 
and his providence does not direct, every thing mul , indee 

be thoroughly known, for wherever his power works | Qual to 
there his underſtanding diſcerns. „ 
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This conſideration leads us to form an idea of tt} dem per 
Divine knowledge as different from, and infinite} *dts aſce 
more perfect than ours, even with reſpect to th but as he 
objects which are, in ſome meaſure, known to WI} intire 
It is from a reflection on our own underſtandings & ts in tl 
take our riſe to the apprehending of that perfect i his ow 
in the Deity ; but we ought not to imagine that thiq I Mer ane 
appear to him in- the fame manner they do to Þ fences ec: 
Nothing is more evident than that different per Perfect ide: 
tive powers have different views of the fame obj ited : F 
Our reaſon in many caſes corrects the report of WF Ttficienc 
| ſenſes, and fees things in quite another light; muG © which | 

more is it to be thought that an infinitely pere | 
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mind /zes not as man ſees, that things are known to 
him, notin a remote and diſtant way, by their exter- 
nal appearances and effects, as they are to us, but 
that his underſtanding penetrates into their inmoſt 


natures, and diſcerns clearly all their properties and 


powers. The little Knowledge we have, was given 


us for particular purpoſes, not for a thorough com- 


prehenſion of things; nor are they, any of them, 
put abſolutely into our power, to govern and to uſe 
them every way, and for all the ends they are capa» 
ble of ſerving, which would require a thorough un- 
drſtanding of their nature, attributes, and powers of 
eery kind. We diſcern by our ſenſes ſome qualities 
of material objects; rather they are the occaſion of 
aciting certain ideas in us, whileby the bountiful 
athor of nature has made the Al co the preſer- 
nation, the conveniency, and the Soeyment of life. 
Our reaſon goes a little farther, diſcovering, by ob- 


 krvation, and by attending to the connexions and 


dependencies of things, other properties and rela- 
ions, which may be applied to uſeful purpoſes in 
lle, and afford various entertainment to the mind; 
Wl however there remains a great deal unknown to 
uu indeed the human underſtanding ſeems to be un- 
qual to the comprehenſion of any thing. But the 
Maker and abſolute Governor of all things knows 
dem perfectly, not by external appearances and 
tes aſcending to the diſcovery of cauſes, as we do; 
vt as he form'd the plan of the whole univerſe and 
tleintire extent of, being, in his own counſels, he ſees 
eds in their cauſes, having by the free determination 
his own will, given them whatever meaſure of 
Per and perfection they poſſeſs. None of thoſe 
lences can be hid from him, of which he had the 
perfect idea in his own mind before the Being actually 
ated : He can be ignorant of no property, virtue, 
Teficiency, (nor any thing that can be effected by 
which is derived wholly from himſelf ; all the 
Wers of nature, with the remoteſt conſequences 
yy =. nll 
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which depend upon them, mult be at once. in his 9 
view; and ſeeing he has all the creatures abſolutely ¶ obſerve 
under his dominion, diſpoſing of them. at his pleaſure, Þ ment a 
and actually does govern them by the immediate ex. perceiv 
erciſe of his power, he muſt have, not a partial which, 
knowledge like ours, of ſome particular uſes they pears in 
ſerve, but a thorough underſtanding of their utmoſt Sich is 
capacity. —_ bebe 
- Beſides the wide difference which there is between it has kr 
the knowledge of God and that of finite beings, par pled by 
ticularly mankind, in the extent of them, both with Þ in it bet 
reſpe& to the number of objects, and the diſcem¶ wiling fi 
ment of their nature, properties, relations and uſes; I their im 
the one is narrow: and confined to a few things, the | culty, c 
other reaches to hole circle of being; the on low led 
auate, the other ſees it oben beings a 
on all ſides; diſcerns not ſome only, but all its i kn 
| | 
only, but its very eſſence and the ſecret ſprings of IF vithout 
its operations. Beſides this, I ſay, there are otha be vari 
important differences, relating to the manner of Ferplexit 


— 


knowledge; and to the apprehending of thoſe dF contai 
ferences we are alſo led, by obſerving the exerciſe a Retting a 
progreſs of our own underſtandings in various it 9 i 
ſtances. There are ſome of our perceptions peru | # #is e) 
in their kind from the very beginning: Our origin and withe 
fimple ideas are ſubject to no alterations, capable loning, h 
no improvement; the ideas of colours and otherlt the whole 
| ſible qualities remain invariably the ſame ; the col [0 Concer) 
: ſciouſneſs we have of our own exiſtence, our powah free from 
- perceptions and operations, is always clear and & leave to 
terminate; not only ſo, our knowledge of {ot Cod has 

truths is diſtinct and compleat, from the firſt n neing 
ment of their being intelligibly propos'd, withol py ee 
nourab] 


any difficulty or labour in reaſoning, and this knof 
ledge is called intuitive. But there are other th Stec wh 
in the knowledge of which we make proficiency, ay "ceſſarily 
proceed to the diſcernment of them by degrees. Te Fey all, 


an variouſly compound and aſſociate our ideas; Fi tar or 
8 | 2 | obſene dey are 


* 
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obſerve their connexions and differences, their agree- 
ment and diſagreement ; and from one truth clearly 
perceiv*d, we go on to the diſcovery of another, 
which, according to the meaſure of evidence that ap- 
pears in the connexion, is judg'd certain or probable. 

duch is the narrowneſs of the human mind as not to 
he able to perceive actually at once, all things which 
it has know; and this defect is in ſome meaſure ſup- 

plied by memory, or the revival of ideas which were 
1n it before. This progreſs of our underſtandings, 
ziſing from their limited capacity, evidently ſhews 
their imperfe&tion, and mult be attended with diffi- 
culty, confuſion, and uncertainty in ſome part of our 
knowledge, which probably in ſome degree, all finite 
beings are ſubject to. Bur the ſupreme Mind is per- 
ſetin knowledge ; all things are clearly perceiv'd by it, 
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ad all their connexions, differences and relations, 


without any confuſion, obſcurity or uncertainty. 
he variety and multiplicity of the objects cauſe no . 


| perplexity in his underſtanding, which is large enough 
o contain them all, without being embarraſs'd or for- 
| getting any thing. There is no creature that is not 


mamfeſt in the fight of God, but all things are naked 
unto his eyes and opened, even to their inmoſt eſſences; 
and without the labour of inveſtigating truth by rea- 
loning, he diſcerns, by a ſimple and direct intuition, 
the whole ſeries of cauſes and effects. Thus we ought 
[0 conceive of the Divine knowledge, as altogether 
ire from the imperfections and infirmities which 
(leave to ours; and tho? the intellectual powers which 

bod has given to ſome creatures, as they are a con- 


Jineing proof of his own intelligence, and may be 


ſultly call'd the moſt excellent of his works, making 
bonourable diſtinctions among the creatures, in the 
(egree wherein they are poſſeſs'd, (for knowledge is 
leceſſarily eſteem'd by every rational being ;) yet are 
bey all, even the higheſt of them, but faint images 


af that original perfect underſtanding, from whence 


they are derived, which therefore juſtly challenges 
2 „ our 


* 
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our higheſt admiration and efteem. Human x 
quirements in knowledge, ſhort and defective as thy 
are, procure reſpect; the men, who by diligen 
ſtudy, have improv'd their minds in uſeful learning 
are on that account in reputation. We think of the 
angels withegreater veneration, as a far higher ord 
of beings, and their ſuperior excellence conſiſts in, x 
leaſt one principal branch of it is, a more extenſjn 
"knowledge. But even this is only a faint ray derive 
from the Father of lights, the pure eternal Fountain 
who communicates light in various meaſures to th 


intellectual world, whereby it is animated, direfte 


and fitted to proclaim his praiſe, yet ſuffers no dim 
nution of his infinite underſtanding, as the ſun ill 
minates, beautifies and refreſhes all things within i 
ſyſtem, without any abatement of its ſplendor. I 
that pureſt intelligence, that moſt perfect Wiſdon 
. which has taught us more than the beaſts of the fil 
and to whole inſpiration we owe our underſtandiy, 


that bleſſed, underived Spring of knowledge, let out 
minds always give the higheſt honour and pay tk 
moſt dutiful reſpect, adore him who, commanded i 
light to ſhine out of darkneſs, and hath put wiſdom in 
the heart, the image of his own perfection. 

The 24 obſervation concerning the Divine know 
ledge is, that it reaches to all the actions of free mali 
agents. This is a point of the greateſt importance i 
us, and ſhould affect our minds in the moſt ſenſilſ 
manner, becauſe we have to do quith God, as our Li 
giver and our Judge. He has, by various method 
made their duty known to mankind ; ſome notices 
his will are given to all men, the work of his law 
 eoritten.in their hearts, and he has fbewed them ih 
which is good, by the light of nature: Some of tua 
he has favour'd with a clear and expreſs revelatiol 
and will call them to account for their obedien&V 
the law they were under. Now for this importil 
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the world, he is perfectly qualified by his exact 
knowledge of men, of all their ways, and all their 


works, even to the moſt ſecret of them. His know- 


ledge of other things may excite our admiration ; but 
this more immediately concerns us, and calls for our 


"attention, becauſe the greateſt conſequences depend 
upon it: Our happineſs in the enjoyment of his fa- 


your, if he ſees that our works are perfect, and that we 
have walked before him in integrity and withupright hearts, 
or the laſting miſerable effects of his diſapprobation, 
if he knows that we have been workers of iniquity. * 
As no conſideration can be more awful than that of 

the Omniſcience of God, extending to all our works, 
and every circumſtance which may heighten their 


, | - moral goodneſs or malignity ; ſo it is particularly to 


be remember'd, that his eye penetrates into the ſecret 
ſprings of action, he ſearches the hearts and tries the 
** the children of men. And this is abſolutely 
neceſſary in order to a perfect judgment of our moral 
behaviour. For virtue and vice, religion and irreli- 


gion do not conſiſt merely, or principally, in outward 


acts, but in the intentions and diſpofitions of the 

mind, of which every man's conſcience is a witneſs, 
for it approves or reproaches him, not according to 
the external appearance of his works, but according 
to the inward affections and purpoſes of his heart. 
Human judicature cannot proceed ſo far; works, as 
they appear in the view of men, and the ſenſible ef- 
fects of them, come only under its cogniſance. In- 
deed intention is ſuppos'd, without which an action 
cannot be ſaid to be rational, or properly human; 
but it is not known with certainty, and if it were, it 
is but a very imperfe& judgment which could be 
made by it, concerning the morality of works. For 
al that civil judicature ſuppoſes, is, that a man is the 
voluntary cauſe of his own actions, or that he deſigns 
to do what he does; it does not pretend to judge 
of his remoter views, of the prevalent affections of 


the heart, and the motives which influenc'd it, and 
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of the regard had to the approbation of God and of 


conſcience; all which are points of the greateſt mo- 
ment, in order to a preciſe determination of right and 
wrong in the moral ſenſe. But God ſees, not as man 
fees; he looks not to the outward appearance, but 
the heart, diſcerning all its moſt ſecret imaginations 
and contrivances. And indeed without this, he 
could not be the righteous Judge of the world, ren- 
dering to all men finally according to their works. 

The direct proof of this point is the ſame that has 
been already inſiſted on, for the perfection and uni- 
verſal extent of God's knowledge in general; namely, 
his being the intelligent Cauſe and Diſpoſer of all 
things, which ſhews that the active powers of the ra. 
tional creatures are as well known to him, with their 
gutmoſt exertions, as the paſſive powers of matter and 
(an its modifications. Theſe kinds of beings are eſ- 
ſentially different, and ſo are their powers; but they 
are equally the work of God's hands, and therefore 
muſt be equally known to him. The free agency of 
ſome, wholly derived from, and depending on him- 
ſelf, does not place them out of his view; and fince 
he is the deſigning Author of that faculty, and 
form'd it for certain ends, he muſt underſtand all its 
_ exerciſes, whereby it is fitted to anſwer thoſe ends. 
And as the natural gavernment of the Deity, from 
which the freeſt created agents are not exempted, 


proves his perfect knowledge of all his creatures, and 


all their works, ſo of his moral government over 
mankind, which requires a perfect knowledge of 
their moral actions, we have a natural intimation in 


our own preſaging thoughts. Thoſe to whom God 


has not given any poſitive revealed law, yet have 4 
rule of. life written in their hearts, to which zheir con- 
Sciences bear witneſs; and their own accuſing and ex. 
cuſing thoughts, as they are attended with the greateſt 
8 and pain which the mind is capable of, and 
v 


ich are the preſent ſanction of the law of natuc; . 


fo they are premonitions of farther rewards and pu- 
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aiſhments, to be diſtributed by the ſupreme Judge. 


But to this purpoſe they derive all their force from a 
\ ſecret impreſſion, which ſeems to be indelibly en- 
aven on every human heart, that God is the in- 


ſpector of all our actions, and all our thoughts. 
With a view to a trial by men, we ſhould have no 
farther ſolicitude than about the evidence of overt 

s, becauſe that is the rule according to which they 


muſt proceed; but ſince the teſtimony of conſcience 


is the meaſure of our expectations from God, this ne- 


ceſſarily ſuppoſes a perſuaſion that he is greater than 
our hearts, and knows all things. The argument will 


be greatly ſtrengthened by the conſideration of God's 
moral perfections, his rectitude, his goodneſs and 
juſtice, which cannot be fully exerciſed towards ra- 
tional beings, without an infallible and compleat 
knowledge of their works. At preſent I only ſup- 
poſe his moral government, which cannot reaſonably 
be doubted, ſince it is evident he has given us a moral 
nature, and a clear intimation that not only it is fit 
he ſhould, but that he actually will call us to an ac- 
count. Accordingly, it has been ſtill the common 


belief of all men, who had any juſt ſentiments con- 
cerning the Deity, that he is perfectly acquainted with 


the conduct of all moral agents, and will at ſome 
time or other, render them recompences according 
lei works, | 

If the foundation upon which we believe this pary 
ticular branch of the Divine Omniſcience be- juſt, 
namely the evidences of a moral conſtitution and go- 
vernment of reaſonable creatures, and the natural un- 


deceiving impreſſions on the minds of men, of their 


being accountable for all their actions to God as their 
Judge, the conſequence muſt be allow'd, that his 
knowledge of our hearts, and of all that enters into 


the morality of our works, is very perfect. For the 


character of a moral governor requires, not only that 


the condition of men ſhould be determin'd according 


to the moral quality of their tempers and actions in 
55 f general, 
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106' The true Notion of Divine Ommiſcience, 
general, that it ſpould be well with the righteous, and 
ill with the wicked, but alſo that the ſentences paſs d 
upon them ſhould bear a proportion to the meaſure of 
their goodneſs and ſinfulneſs in a ſtate of trial, which 
ſhews how cats. the: knowledge of their Judge 
muſt be. 5 | 

_ Altho! all men come under the denomination of 
and bad, and accordingly the ſtate to which they 
thall be adjudged, is call'd a ſtate of happineſs or mi- 
ſery in general; yet both theſe admit of a great va. 
riety. As good men are not all alike good, and vi- 
cious men are not all alike vicious, ſo neither will 
their enjoyments and ſufferings by the judgment of 
God a ee + They who have ſown bountifully ſhall 
reap bountifully, and they-who have ſocun ſparingh, 
ſhall alſo ſparingly reap : That is, men ſhall enjoy fe. 
licity in exact proportion to the degree of their vit. 
tuous affections and virtuous labour. On the other 
hand, ſome evil ſervants ſhall be beaten with few, and 
' ſome with many ſtripes; their puniſhment ſhall be in- 
flicted in proportion to the obligations they have vio- 
lated, which depend on their various circumſtances, 
capacities, and opportunities of doing good. Now 
to adjuſt all this exactly and appoint to every man ſuch 
a degree of happineſs or of puniſhment, as is ttrictly 
Proportionable to the meaſure of good or evil in his 
diſpoſitions and his works, which a perfect moral go- 
vernment requires ;—To do this, I ſay, none but an 
infinite underſtanding is ſufficient, a clear and certain 
knowledge of the hearts of men, of the affections 
which are prevalent in them, of their motives of ac- 
tion, and of all the circumſtances which concur to the 
perfection of their good works, or which either gr 
gravate or extenuate their evil ones. 3h 
This extent of the Divine knowledge muſt appear 
to us wonderful. We find ourſelves ſecure within 
the incloſure of our own breaſts, from the inſpection 
of _—_— human eye; and we are ſenſible Wat none of 
＋ 2 Cor. ix. 6. | 3 
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us can diſcern the thoughts and defigns of other men, 


- farther than as they diſcover themſelves by outward 


ſigns. But how ſhall we form an idea of an under- 
ſtanding which reaches to the moſt hidden receſſes of 


all mens minds, and infallibly diſcerns the ſecret 


thoughts and intents of their hearts? Yet this evi- 
dently appears to be the prerogative of the ſupreme 
Being, who without it could not be the proper Judge 
of moral actions, as we are convinc'd he is, and can- 
not remove the impreſſion of it out of our minds. 
And indeed the conſideration of his Omnipreſence, 
naturally leads us to acknowledge it: For as our 


minds perceive and operate in all parts of the little 
ſyſtems which they animate, ſo the moſt perfect 
Mind being every where, not in a partial derived 


manner, but in the fulneſs of its active intelligence, 
muſt diſcern every thing. Thus the P/almi/t cele- 
brates the glory of the Divine Omniſcience in this 
amazing inſtance of it, O Lord thou haſt ſearched me 
and known me. Thou knoweſs my down-ſitting, and 
mine upriſing, thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. 
Whither ſhall I go from thy Spirit, or whither ſhall I 
flee from thy preſence? No change of place can 


hide me from thy All-ſeeing eye, for in all parts 


« of the univerſe, I ſhould be alike under thy inſpec- 
tion, and ſurrounded with thy powerful preſence.” 
Thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins, thou haſt covered me in my 
mother's womb. As all the powers of my nature 


were derived from thee; as to thy forming hand 


they owe the beginning of their exiſtence, and the 
© various ſteps of their progreſs to perfection, and 
ce are ſtill upheld by thy mighty providence; ſo they 
care continually in thy view, and every exertion of 
e them is perfectly known to thee.” Since in God 
we live and move and have our being; ſince all our 
animal and rational powers neceſſarily depend upon 
him, and by his continued influence the frame of na- 
ture is preſerved, no vital act, not even the leaſt or 
| 1 1 hd 
7 moſt 
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moſt ſecret movement in our minds, or our bodies, 


can be hid from his eye. 


Before we proceed any further in our inquiry con- 
cerning the Omniſcience of God, it may not be amiſs 
to make ſome practical reflections on what has been 
already obſerv'd. There is no conſideration more 
affecting to ſerious attentive minds, or which more 
directly tends to produce ſincerity in our whole beha- 
viour, than this of God's knowing our hearts. There 
is naturally a diſpoſition in the minds of men to ap- 


prove themſelves to thoſe intelligent beings who are 
witneſſes of their conduct. Thus a deſire of pleaſing 


one another has a great ſhare in forming our outward. 


deportment, ſo far as it is open to human obſerva- 


tion. But as the Divine approbation is infinitely 


more important, ſo the deſire of obtaining it has a 


vaſtly more extenſive influence, reaching not only to 


the external behaviour, but to the inward diſpoſitions 


and the intents of the heart. How tidiculous does 


hypocriſy appear to a man who conſiders that all things 


are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 


whom we have to do? That no outward ſolemnities, 
no forms of devotion, or appearances of zeal, can 
impoſe on his perfect underſtanding ? That he ſees 
through the moſt ſubtle diſguiſes and plauſible pre- 
tences which an inſincere heart can put on, and that 


they are as odigus to him as open bare-fac'd wicked: 


nels? 
Let us therefore always remember the excellent in- 
ſtructions of our Saviour + concerning acts of deyo- 


tion and charity, which may alſo be applied to other 
duties, namely, that if we would hope for acceptance 
with God in our prayers and our alms, it is abſolutely 
to avoid outward pomp and oſtentation. A 


neceſſary 
prevailing deſire of human applauſe, or, as he ex- 
preſſes it, making it our chief end to be ſeen of men, 


will undoubtedly deſtroy the ſincerity of religions 8 
works, ſo called, and cut off our claim to the Divine 


t hr. . 


appro- 


ridicu 
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zpprobation. © But if we perform our obedience only 
23 unto our heavenly Father, with an affectionate 
ſenſe upon our minds of his All- ſeeing eye obſerving 
us in ſecret, and with an upright: intention to pleaſe 
kim, he will accept of our ſervice. and reward us 
openly. Thus religion ſeated in the mind, and ex- 
preſſing itſelf by an uniform courſe of good actions, 
appears to be moſt reaſonable and worthy of men, 
forit purſues the important deſign of obtaining God's 
favour, by the propereſt means. But on the other 
hand, if it be. certain that God knows the ſecrets of 
all hearts, and will judge them, hypocriſy is extreme 
folly, as well as wickedneſs. For what good pur- 
poſe can an inſincere profeſſion of piety ſerve, ſince 
ne cannot hope to deceive him; or what rational ac- 
count will a man be able to give of it to his own - 
mind ? Unleſs we will ſuppoſe the hypocrite per- 
ſuaded that God does not know, and that there is in the 


| moſt high no knowledge of man's actions, which pro- 


bably is the caſe of very few, the worſhip which he 
performs with the greateſt ſolemnity, and appearance 
of devotion, muſt appear to his reflecting thoughts, 
the moſt trifling .and inſignificant part of his con- 
duct. It ſeems: yet more abſurd than the loud cries 
and extravagant rites of the prieſts of Baal, in that 
ridiculous light wherein the prophet Elijab elegantly 
ſets them T; for it is not leſs unreaſonable to awake 
a ſleeping God by clamour, or call him off from orher 


_ buſineſs which he is ſuppoſed to be attending, than 


to addreſs ſervices to one whom we believe to be 
awake and attentive, yet without any deſign to ob- 
tain his approbation ? 3 N 

And not only ſhould this conſideration of the Divine 
Omniſcience engage men to ſincerity in their wor- 


- hip, but to univerſal purity of heart, and integrity 


in their whole converſation. For as all the parts of 
our moral conduct are equally under the direction of 
his law, which requires us to do juſtly and to love 

| I Kings xix. 27. | SD 


_ mercy 
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mercy as well as to walk humbly with God; and 
every work ſhall be brought into judgment before 
him, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good or 
evil; ſo his eye is continually upon us in all the af. 
fairs of life, and in every other deliberation and de- 


ſign, as well as our immediate addreſſes to himſelf; 


In vain the * eye of the adulterer æaiteth for the tui. 
light,, ſaying, no eye ſhall ſee me, and diſguiſeth his 
fact; and the murtherer riſeth with the light to kill the 
Poor and needy, lurking as 'a thief in the night, till he 
find an opportunity to execute his villainous . pur- 
poi For tho' ſuch wicked men may be able to 
hide their defigns from the view of the world, and 


thereby. eſcape with impunity in it, yet God is wit 


neſs to their moſt ſecret devices, even to the miſchief 
which they have meditated in their hearts, altho' their 
hands have never executed it, and he will diſcover it 
hereafter to their utter confuſion. "> 580 
2a, Since it is God's prerogative to know the 
hearts of men and judge them, we ſhould not pre- 
fume to invade it by raſh cenſures. Some works 
of men both good and bad are manifeſt, ſo that 
we cannot avoid paſſing a judgment upon them, 
tho? ftill it is an i fect one, tor we cannot enter 
into the ſecret ſprings 
other works are altogether hid from our knowledge, 
and concerning them we ought not to + judge befor 
the time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the 
hidaen things of darkneſs, and make manifeſt the counſels 
of the heart, and then fhall every man have praiſe of 
God, the praiſe which is juſtly due to his works. It 
is therefore with great reaſon that the apoſtles inſiſt fo 
much on this neceſſary caution to Chriſtians, that they 
do not judge one another; which is not only be- 
coming the deference they owe to the ſuperior know- 
ledge of their common maſter, and their profeſſed 
n of appearing before his tribunal, but is 
the only foundation upon which charity and peace 
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can ſubſiſt among them. It is the violation of this 
rule, and Chriſtians adventuring to pronounce judg- 
ment upon their brethren, even upon the ſecrets of 
their hearts, cenſuring and caſting them out of their 
fellowſhip as inſincere in their religious profeſſion, 


| becauſe of different ſentiments and practices in mat- 


ters confeſſedly not effential;—'tis this, I ſay, which 
has brought ſo great reproach on Chriſtianity, and oc- 
calion*d ſuch fierce and ſcandalous contentions among 


| the followers of Jeſus Chriſt.” On the other hand, 


ye ought not to be immoderately affected with the 
unjuſt cenſures which frail mortals may ignorantly 
paſs upon us. Every man, tis true, deſires to ſtand . 


fair in the eſteem of the world, and good men value 


reputation, even with the weak, as that whereby 
they are render'd the more capable of being uſeful to 
them; but ſtill there is a ſufficient conſolation to the 
fincere againſt unjuſt reproaches, in the teſtimony of 
their own conſciences, and the impartial unerring 
judgment of him who ſearches the heart. If the 
praiſe of wife and virtuous men be a ſupport againſt 


the undeſerved calumnies of the ignorant and the 
wicked, much more may he enjoy an undiſturb'd 


tranquility in his own breaſt, who having the appro- 
bation of his own mind, can ſecurely appeal to an 
infallible witneſs, and leave his actions to be tried by 
of the world, for to him it ig a 
very ſmall thing to be judged of men's judgment, ſeeing he 
The laſt branch of 
the Divine perfect knowledge, to us incomprehen- 
ſible, which ſhall be the ſubje& of the _ 

34 Obſervation, is preſcience or foreknowledge of 
future events. That things to come, as well as the 


| paſt and preſent, are known to the firſt intelligent 


Cauſe, isevident ; for their being depends on his will, 
and all their powers are derived from him. He muſt 


therefore foreſee the utmoſt which thoſe powers can 
Produce, and cannot be ignorant of what he intends 


1 


himſelf 


* 
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himſelf to do. Every free agent is conſcious of his 
own intentions,. which, if there be not a defe& of 
power, may infallibly aſcertain the event; but the 
everlaſting God fainteth not, nor is weary ; he is as able 


to accompliſh his deſigns at the remoteſt diſtance of 


time, as when they. were firſt form'd, and therefore 
known to the Lord are all his works from the beginning, 
As to the effects of neceſſary cauſes, we can eaſily 
conceive that he foreſees them, for they are, properly 
ſpeaking, his own works. As he is the farſt_move 
in the material world, who by his wiſdom originally 
diſpos'd its various parts, and by his active power 
gave them all their force, he foreknows all the revo- 
lutions which can ever happen in it, and all the pro- 
ductions which can ariſe from it, for he is really the 

cauſe of them, and they are to be attributed to his 


continued operation. But that the free moral actions 


of intelligent being of which themſelves are the ſole 

compleat cauſes, depending wholly on the determi- 
nation of their wills, and intirely imputed to them as 
their own; that theſe ſhould be foreſeen by any un- 
derſtanding, muſt appear to us very wonderful, be: 
cauſe it is ſo far above the reach of human knowledge, 


and becauſe there appears in it to us, no Particular 


ground of certainty, or manner of attaining it, con- 
ſiſtent with the freedom of the agents, whoſe future 
actions are ſuppos'd to be known, But yet that it 
really is ſo, that not only God knows the preſent 
thoughts and intents of all men's hearts, but what 
they will do and incline to do, in all circumſtances 
wherein they ever ſhall be, has been believed by the 
generality of mankind, who have thought ſeriouſly 
on this ſubject, to be included in the Divine Omnit- 
cience. It ſeems to be unworthy of his infinite per- 
fection to place ſuch a multitude of things, ſome of 
tnem very important, and on which great conſe- 
quences depend, out of the reach of his foreſight, 
And as from the Omnipreſence of God, and the ab- 
ſolute dependence of all rational creatures upon * 
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ſo that their powers of liberty and choice, as well as 
others, are derived from him, and ſupported wholly 
by his providence, we juſtly infer that thoſe powers 
cannot exert themſelves in any manner without his 
preſent knowledge, which is as incomprehenſible to 
us as Preſcience itſelf; it ſeems reaſonable to con- 
clude, that ſince theſe foundations of his knowledge 
are immutable, and alike clearly underſtood by him 
from eternity, being really nothing elſe but his own 
perfections and operations, the object muſt be equally 
in his view at all times, and that he muſt diſcern at 
once all the creatures, and the intire ſeries of their 


cctions, during the whole of their exiſtence. Nay, 
the argument taken from God's being the intelligent 


Cauſe and ſupreme Ruler of all things, to prove that 
he knows the whole of actual exiſtence, and what- 


| ever is done within its compaſs, in which all the ope- 


rations of rational beings are included ; this argu- 


ment concludes as ſtrongly for the ſame extent of his 
| abſolute eternal Preſcience. 
| nature now actually in being, and the intire ſcheme 
| of providence, which he is now carrying on, compre- 


For if the intire frame of 


hending the whole ſeries of events; if theſe be the 


| works of deſign, they muſt have been known before 


they began to be; and it is abſurd, that powers 
wholly derived from, and abſolutely depending on 
a wiſe Author, for ends which he intended, ſhould 


| Not be foreſeen by him, with all their exerciſes and all 


their poſſible productions. I ſhall not inſiſt on it as 
a proof of this doctrine, that there have been prophe- 
cies fulfill'd of future events, which depended on the 
Choice of free agents ; not only believed by the weak 
and ſyperſtitious vulgar, but by men of the beſt un- 
derſtanding, upon clear hiſtorical evidence; ſuch 
as the famous prediction of Jaiabh concerning the 
great revolution in the Eaſtern monarchy, which was 
tranſlated from Babylon to Perſia, and particularly 
concerning Cyrus, whom the prophet expreſsly names 
long before he was born, ** his memorable 
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acts, and the favour granted by him to the Jeus; 


nor the yet more illuſtrious example of our Saviour 
death, foretold as fix'd in the determinate counſel and 
foreknowledge of God, tho* by wicked hands he was' cri. 
cified and ſlain. Altho' no reaſon can be aſſign'd why, 
if the Divine Preſcience extends to theſe caſes, wherein 
men have acted their part as freely as in any other, 
the ſame; Preſcience may not be ſuppoſed equally to 
extend to all parallel caſes, that is, to all the volun- 
tary actions of men, and all the events which are ac- 
compliſh'd by them. But, not to inſiſt at preſent on 
arguments taken from revelation, however convincing 
they may appear to be, it would ſeem that if we on 
acknowledge the univerſal dominion of the ſupreme 
Being over. the world, and his moral government 
over his rational creatures, the freeſt actions of men, 
and all other moral agents, are foreſeen by him, other- 
wiſe there muſt be an uncertainty in the meaſures d 
his own adminiſtration. As the diſtribution of . 
wards and puniſhments is a very eminent part of his 
government, in which the honour of his Majeſty, and 
his moral perfections, is nearly concern'd, and which 
is attended with the moſt remarkable changes in the 
ſtate of the world, it muſt be unforeknown to himſelf 
in particular, with all the conſequences of it, if the 
behaviour of rational creatures, to which it bears a 
exact proportion, is unforeknown. But this is a ſup: 
poſition which we can hardly think conſiſtent wit 
the glory of his abſolute ſupremacy, the perfectiond 
his wiſdom, and the immutability of his counſels, 
But the great difficulty, which I hinted before, | 


concerning the conſiſtency of this infallible Divine Þ 


Preſcience, with the liberty of human actions. if 
God knows all future events certainly, and it is im. 
poſſible any thing, particularly any action, ſhould nd 
come to paſs which he foreſees, and in the manner in 
which he foreſees it, how then are theſe actions free! 
The anſwer is, that foreknowledge has no influence 


at all upon the nature of things, to make the leaſt a- 


teratio 
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teration in them. The events which are neceſſary are 


foreknown as neceſſary, and thoſe which are contin- 
gent and voluntary, are foreknown no otherwiſe than 
as contingent and voluntary. As our Knowledge of 
things preſent, be it ever fo certain, does -not affect 
their condition or manner of being; the mechanical 


motions of bodies are alike neceſſary, and the moral 
actions of men are alike free, whether we know them 


or not; and our foreknowledge of theſe different ſorts 
of events, ſuppoſing we had it, could affect them no 
more than our knowledge of them when preſent; ſo 
neither has the fimple Divine Preſcience any kind of 
cauſality in the production, or does at all affect the 
nature and kind of events which are the objects of it. 
The foreſight men have of their future actions in cer- 
tain circumſtances, does not in the leaſt degree leſſen 
their liberty, nor does God's foreknowledge of his 
own actions make him the leſs free; no more is there 
any reaſon to imagine that his Preſcience of what 
other agents will do, impairs their freedom. We are 
conſcious to ourſelves of all the liberty in action, 
which we can think eſſentially requiſite to the pur- 
poſes of morality; we know that we are under no con- 
ſtraint in doing good or evil, but that our choice and 
tefuſal of the one or the other, proceeds from our 
own affections and the inward determination of our 
own minds, and this is the foundation of the inward 
elf condemnings and ſelf- approbations of which we 
feel; and as the knowledge which God has of our 


Actions, whether preſent or future, is what we are not 


conſcious of, nor find any influence of it upon our 


ſelf· determining and active powers; ſo. it does not 


really change their nature or quality, making them 
more or leſs free. | | £2 

As to the manner of God's foreknowing certainly 
contingent future events, that is, which have no ne- 
ceſſary cauſe,” nor are to be accompliſh'd by his own 
power, and the determination of his will, but pro- 
due d by other free agents; this ſeems to be incom- 
5 12 prehenſible 


d 


116 The true Notion of Divine Omniſcience, 
prehenſible by the human underſtanding. That any 
mind ſhould foreſee with certainty a diſtant event, 
-which does not neceſſarily proceed from the nature of 
things, nor is fix'd by the purpoſe of a voluntary 
agent, is wonderful to us and far ſurpaſſes our con- 
ception. For as our knowledge of futurity can only 
reſt on one or other of theſe foundations, we can form 
no diſtinct notion of any fore-knowledge without 
them. It is probably their apprehending the Divine 
Preſcience after the ſame manner, and limiting it to 

the ſame grounds, which has occaſion'd ſo much per. 
- plexity in the minds of men, and involv'd their ipe- 
culations upon this ſubject in ſo much confuſion, 
Some imagining that contingent events could not 
otherwiſe be ſo aſcertain'd, as to be infallibly known, 
have ſuppos'd peremptory eternal decrees concerning 
all of them, even the freeſt actions of men; and not 
only ſo, but a previous Divine influence on the active 
powers of rational creatures, exciting them to action: 
But others judging this to be utterly inconſiſtent wii 
human liberty, and, with reſpect to evil actions, in- 
conſiſtent with the purity and goodneſs of the Divine 
nature, yet ſtill adhering to the ſame limited foun- 
dation of foreknowledge, have denied the doctrine of 
Preſcience altogether, or doubted concerning it. 1 
believe the beſt way for us to get rid of theſe difficul- 
ties, is Wholly to neglect the hypotheſes, which have 
been invented to account for the manner of the Divine 
Preſcience, acknowledging that it is to us inexplicd- 
ble, and yet concluding that this is no ſufficient ob- 
jection againſt a doctrine, otherwiſe well confirmed. 
The futurity of contingent events is real, tho'- We 
cannot tell the cauſe of it, or upon what grounds it i 
to be known. A free action now done, was yeltet- 


day, or in any preceding point of duration, - as-trulſ 
future, as it has to day actually come to paſs ; ther. 
fore it is not impoſſible, (for our minds can-difcern.n0 
contradiction in it) that an infinite -underſtanding 


ſhould foreknow ſuch events, tho' that knowledge i 
| | 100 
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too high for us, or perhaps any finite mind, we cannot | 
attain to it, And here we may ſafely reſt, as we find 


our ſelves oblig'd to do in our inquiries concerning 
the other perfections of God, which are evidently 


ov'd to belong to his nature, and therefore be- 
liev'd, tho* to us incomprehenſible. We acknow- 
ledge his Omnipreſence, Eternity, Self-exiſtence and 
Omaipotence ; yet the nature of theſe attributes, and 
the manner of their being, particularly the exerciſe 
of the laſt mention'd, his power in. creating things 
out of nothing, as much exceeds our comprehenſion 
as his foreknowledge of future contingencies. We - 
cannot indeed believe contradictions, and to impoſe 
them upon us is to affront the rational nature; but 
it is no abſurdity to believe the exiſtence and the pro- 
perties of a being, whom we cannot by ſearching find 
out, nor underſtand to perfection. 333 
This particular branch of God's Omniſcience, 


gives us a very high idea of him, as the proper ob- 


je& of our adoration. How wonderful, how much 


to be eſteem'd for its perfection, is that underſtand- 
ing, which not only ſees diſtinctly all the paſt and 
71 actions and thoughts of all intelligent beings, 
ut thoſe which are yet future, and diſcerns, even at 
the greateſt diſtance of duration, all the productions 
of free as well as neceſſary cauſes? What can be hid 


| from him who underſtandeth our very thoughts afar off 2 


Surely no darkneſs can cover any thing from his 
light. How deſpicable are the idols of the nations 
bo have eyes and ſee not, ears and hear not, and who 
know not, and cannot declare things to come? How 


| Infatuated are their worſhippers ? Hew unhappy as 


well as inexcuſable are they, who acknowledge no 


| Other God than chance or neceſſity ? For what ſatis- 


faction can an intelligent being have in a world, ſup- 

poſed to be under no intelligent direction, but the 

courſe of things hurried on in ic by giddy fortune, or 

itreſiſtible fate, equally unknowing of futurity ? On 

the contrary, the _— ſervants of the true and living 
| 3 N | Go 


118 Thetrue Notion of Divine Omniſctence, 
God have this never-failing conſolation, that how- 
ever ignorant they are of what is to come, concern- 
the end from the beginning, and no event can poſlibly 
farpriſe him ; for even the freeſt purpoſes of men, 
and all other rational agents, were Known in his eter- 
nal counſels, and the iſſues of them comprehended in 
the fore-appointed ſcheme of his adminiſtration. 

2dly, As this knowledge is peculiar to God, necef- 
farily ariſing from the infinite perfection of his nature, 
and no finite mind can attain to any part of it with cer- 
tainty, otherwiſe than by communication from him, 
he has wiſely hid it from men, that they may learn to 


truſt his providenee with abſolute refignation. We 


are not to form our ſchemes in life, and take the 
meaſures of our conduct, by a diſcernment of patti- 
cular future events, (for they are cover'd from our 
fight, under impenetrable darkneſs,) but by general 
laws which God, has given us, and by our obſerva- 
tions on the ordinary courſe. of things. No man can 
be ſure of ſucceſs, be race is not to the fewift, nor the 
utile to the ſtrong, the beſt concerted projects are 
hable to a multitude of accidents which do not fall 
within the reach of our foreſight. But this ought to 
give us, contentment, and here we onght to reſt with 
pleaſure, that the wiſe and good God knows all things; 
and-having done what was on our part reaſonable, we 
may ſafely commit our way and, our. work to him, 
leaying the direction of events to his providence. 
Nor. ought we to pry too curiouſly into futurity, 
which God has concealed from us. This is an errot 
which weak and diſtruſtful minds are apt to fall into. 
The Gentiles were not ſo inexcuſable in it, who knew. 
xot God; but for Chriſtians to apply themſelves to 
ſuch as practiſe the arts of necromancy and divina- 
tion, for revealing ſecrets and foretelling things to 
come, is to expoſe themſelves as a prey to impoſtors, 
and to diſhonour the true God, who has favoured 

them with a clear manifeſtation of himſelf, hy attri. 
| 15 £ ED buting 
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buting to dæmons and their pretended agents, that 


knowledge which peculiarly belongs to him. And, 
Laſihß, Let us take no thought for to-morrow, for 


our heavenly Father knows what we need; he knows 


what is beſt, and what the event of things will be. 
And let us not boaft of to-morrow, nor be vainly puff'd 


up, with any expectations in this world, for God 


* 


only knows, we know not, what @ day, or any fu- 
ture time, may bring | forth. | | INF 
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that the world was made, and is governed by de- ablotute! 

ſign 3. and that the ' appearances of nature, and elſe no { 

the ſeries of events, which every one may obſerve, as wile, 
cannot be accounted. for without ſuppoſing intelli- Nve ſee a 
gence in the univerſal Cauſe, - But there is a difference ſtriving n 
between underſtanding and wiſdom, as between a Peompliſt 

power, or faculty, and the right uſe of it. Under- eure, thi 
ſtanding is the fundamental capacity of wiſdom, and eur hear 
wiſdom is the proper exerciſe and improvement of {ances fe 
underſtanding. Our.own experience, and our obſer-· o us the: 
vations upon the conduct of mankind, lead us to Hreaſure 
diſtinguiſh between acting with deſign and acting bether 

wilely ; the former is the character of all rational ther tha 
agents, but, alas! we have too good reaſon to know Hire only 

that the latter does not always accompany it: And om the 

| | ns wiſdom | 
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wiſdom admits of various degrees; the inequality 
ariſing from ſeveral cauſes; either an unequal mea- 
| {are of knowledge, for according to our diſcernment 
of the reaſon of things, their relations, connexions and 
dependencies, ſo muſt our conduct be wiſe or unwiſe; or 
from the motives which influence the ſprings of action. 
We find in ourſelves a variety of affections, which prompt 
us to act, preventing deliberate attention. Men do 
not always e's themſelves according to the dic- 
fates of cool reaſon, and purſue the meaſures which 
themſelves know, or believe to be the beſt, but are 
often biaſs d by prejudices, and mifled by their parti- 
cular propenſities, to do what their own minds do not 
approve. Therefore knowledge and wiſdom are dif- 
ferent qualities, and they muſt be conſider'd as diſ- 
tinct attributes in the Deity ; tho” in him, as may be 
afterwards obſerv'd, the one is juſtly infer'd from the 
other; and the ſame arguments which prove his in- 
telligence in general, prove him alſo to be wife. _ 
Wiſdom in any agent is eſtimated by his approba- 
tion of ſuch ends, as in the judgment of the perſon 
forming the eſtimation, are molt ſuitable to his na- 
ture, and an invariable purſuit of thoſe ends by the 
beſt and moſt effectual methods. It is firſt of all, 
abſolutely neceſſary that a right deſign be propos'd, 
elſe no ſcheme of action can poſſibly obtain our eſteem 
as wiſe, or intitle the agent to that character. If 
we ſee a man ever ſo ingenious about trifles, and con- 
trying methods which have thegreateſt aptitude to ac- 
compliſh low ends, and unworthy of his rational na- 
ture, this can never raiſe any veneration for him in 
dur hearts, nay, we ſhall pronounce all his contri- 
ances fooliſh. Now concerning ends, *tis plain that 
to us they are determin'd by our affections; and the 
eaſure of them, I mean the rule whereby we judge 
yhether they be good or bad, right or wrong, is no 
other than our own approbation. Subordinate ends 
are Only conſidered as means, and derive their value 
kom the higher purpoſes which they ſerve ; and ul- 
1 % ˙ CO >... timate 


ö 
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timate ends to the human mind are either private hay, WY; 
pineſs, or the good of others, to the purſuit of which Ie them 
we are determin'd by ſelf- love and benevolence, th; d ther 
general governing ſprings of action in Our nature; 1510 
dis the actions only which ultimately terminate in W anding 
thofe ends, or which have a tendency to promote Ur take 
them, that we pronounce wiſe. The man who take Ve kno 
the meaſures, and ſteddily adheres to them which 8 
> have the ſtricteſt connexion, not with the gratifc. Nies w 
; tion of a particular appetite or paſſion, but his own een . 
true, moſt extenſive and compleat felicity, or with counſello 
the greateſt public good, is to be acknowledged Ree 452 
wiſe man; he who acts upon lower and inconſiſtent race the 
views, does not merit that character. | he way: 
But the queſtion is, how ſhall we judge concerning ae 
the ends of the Deity, fo as with underftanding ty cxample 
pronounce him wiſe ? Can we pretend to know wha W 
is or is not becoming the dignity and perfection of WW rclatio 
his nature? Or, ſhall we make the inſtincts planted ntellige 
in our minds for the particular purpoſes of our being, neben 
a ſtandard whereby to examine his actions, and pat Ein itſelf, 
a judgment upon them? I anſwer, that tho" indeed Hof conce 
the Divine excellencies infinitely ſurpaſs our under- WW - ther 
ſtanding, and we cannot take upon us to judge, a 2h, 
from a complete knowledge of them, what views oper 1 


they may require to be purſued; yet there are ſome pong a 
things which we cannot poſſibly help thinking worthy ** 25 
of every intelligènt nature. Our minds are ſo con- ſanding 


ſtituted that we neceſſarily approve and admire good. 


1 means 
neſs; and the Being who appears in his countels n principa 
have intended, and by his actions to promote the intellect 


moſt extenſive happineſs of other beings which are ſue, mo 
capable of it, we muſt judge to have the firſt and el. but in cl 
ſentially requiſite qualification of a wiſe agent. Again, ¶ can direc 
. tho we have not ſuch a knowledge of the Divine per comprel 
fections, and of the nature and reaſon of thing*, and do 
ro qualiſy us for judging, 2 priori, what is fitteſt hr ficient ir 
him to do; yet by obſerving the mutual relations and BY ſenſe 5 
harmony of things which he has made, and the 100 to God 


\ 
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ta 1de of ſome, as means, to anſwer others as the ends 
y ich bf them, we may collect, what in fact he did intend, 
> he and thereby diſcern the wiſdom of the whole conſti- 
dur ol... It is impoſſible indeed for any finite under- 


ate in Wi anding to penetrate into the depths of his. deſigns, 
1 or take in the intire ſcheme of his adminiſtration. 
65 


10 Ve know not what remote and very important pur- 
dich Edocs may be ſerv'd by his works, beyond all the 
ilfe. riews which fall under our obſervation; for who hath 
> son the mind of the Lord, aud who hath. been bis 
with counſellor ? But even by ſuch a partial obſervation as 


0 * Wour limited capacity can reach to, we may be able to 
"er trace the marks of excellent underſtanding in ſome of 

Wy he ways of God, and from thence reaſonably con-- 

x * clude, that perfect wiſdom governs the whole. For 
V 


example, the Divine government over mankind, and 


wh tte methods of providence tow m, may have 


po a relation to the univerſe, and at ect. other orders of 
ing intelligent beings in a manner which we cannot com- 
| ral prehend; but conſidering it abſtractly, and as intire 
een itſelf, without any ſuch relation, which is our way 
PO of conceiving, it may appear to us wiſe, and worthy 
be 1 of the moſt excellent Being. | 

7 2dly, Wiſdom conſiſts in the choice and the uſe of 


proper means for accompliſhing good ends. Sup- 
po "S an agent to have very right intentions, which 
is ſo far praiſe-worthy, yet it ſhews a defect of under- 
ſtanding, if he fails in the execution, by chooſing. 
means which are not fit. And it is this which is 
principally meant by wiſdom, ſo far as it denotes an 
intellectual ability. For to the ends which they pur- 
ſue, moral agents are determin'd by their affections; 


ſome 
orthy 
Con- 
Zoot: 
els to 
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755 but in the choice of means their underſtanding only 
pet can direct. Therefore imperfect minds which do not 
'- omprehend all the relations and connexions of things, 
rand do not foreſee all future events, muſt be de- 
110 cient in wiſdom, tho' without any fault in a moral 


lenſe ; and the character of wiſe muſt be appropriated 
to God as itzis in the text; for be is only iſe, having a 
Do. perfect 


apti- 
tude 


124 De Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the 
perfect knowledge of every thing which ſhall eye 
come to paſs, and which any power will, or can 
poſſibly produce. It is elegantly faid in the book df 
Job, he putteth no truſt in his ſervants, and his angel 
be chargeth with folly *: Their underſtandings, tho 
vaſtly large, are not infinite; their great natural ca. 
- Pacity is improv'd to a very high meaſure of knoy. 
ledge, by their ſtanding always in the preſence of 


God, and receiving his inſtructions. Yet it is in.! 


ſufficient for the government of the world, and the 
direction of its affairs, which God hath reſerv'd in hi; 
own hands; committing nothing to the contrivanc 
of his ableſt miniſters, (they are only employ'd to 
execute his orders) becauſe of their imperfection in 
wiſdom. | : f | 


In this ſenſe, the perfect wiſdom of God is necef. 


. farily infer'd from the other abſolute perfections of 
his nature. If he be every where preſent, and wherever 
he is preſent there is activity which cannot be reſiſted, 
and intelligence which cannot be miſled or impos'd 
upon :—tf he is abſolutely Omniſcient, knowing not 
only all things which now are, with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs, even the moſt ſecret thoughts of intelligent 
beings, but alſo all things which ſhall be produc'd, 


whether by neceſſary or tree cauſes; it follows, that 


he can never poſſibly be miſtaken in his meaſures, or 
come ſhort of a right judgment upon the expediency 
of things, or the fitneſs of means for attaining the 
ends he propoſes. Since his power is infinite and 
cannot be controul'd, nor his deligns defeated by any 
oppoſition, and there is no imaginable cauſe which 
ſhould induce him to alter his defigns, Þ but his coun- 
fel landeth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all gt- 
xerations ; ſince it is fo, nothing can be wanting to 
the higheſt perfection of wiſdom ; no weakneſs, 00 
error, no irreſolution or unſteddineſs can ever bt 
charg'd on any of his meaſures. Such is the raſh- 


| neſs and folly of poor ſhort-fighted mortals, that thy 


* Job iv. 18, + Pfal. xxxiii. 11. 
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ake upon them to cenſure the works of God SG. 
ſective in wiſdom, altho' we have not only the ſame 


| ever 
r can 


on 1 vidence of this which is common to other of his at- 
hy tributes, that is, we know it by its fruits and effects; 
al «+. hut ſuppoſing his other perfections to be prov'd, his 


nowledge, and his power, and his omnipreſence, 
e are ſatisfied before hand by reaſoning which is 
fully convincing, without conſidering his works of 
reation and providence, which abundantly diſplay his 
wiſdom; we are ſatisfied, I ſay, that he is, and ne- 
ceſſarily muſt be infinitely wiſe. 

Another general argument ro prove the wiſdom of 
God, is taken from the faint and imperfect images of 
it which are in ſome of the creatures, and which muſt 
be deriv*d from the father of lights, himſelf therefore 1 
poſſeſs d of that perfection in the higheſt degree. As : | 
intelligence in the effect is a clear evidence of it in the = 

Author, tho? of a ſuperior kind, (for it could not f 
poſſibly proceed from an unintelligent Caule ;) ſo par- 
ticularly, the higheſt improvemeat, and the beſt uſe 
of underſtanding can never exceed, nor indeed equal 
the original Fountain from which all knowledge flows; 
and therefore the wiſdom of God is abſolutely ſu- 
preme. Since God only hath put wiſdom into the in- 
ward parts, and given underſtanding to the heart, all 
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ency che meaſures of wiſdom which any created and finite 

the beings can attain to, muſt needs be inferior to his. 

and For, the effect can neither originally have, nor ever ll 
4 


poſſibly arrive to the perfection of the voluntary com- 
plete cauſe. If it could, then of that equal, and 
therefore independent perfection, or degree of per- 
fection, it would be a cauſe to itſelf, rather there 
would be no cauſe at all. Tho' 'tis true his is an 
improveable ability in imperfect minds, which grow 
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r be In wiſdom by attention, induſtrious inquiry, and care- 
-aſh- I ful obſervation, yet never independently on God, nor 
they Nen their acquirements riſe to an equality with the 


Divine underſtanding. For*the very capacity of im- 
provement is derived from him, the means are ay 
| Ls | . the 


126 The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the 


the direction of his providence, and the ſucceſ; Ge 
pends on his good pleaſure. . And the increaſe, xj 
is limited in its degrees, by the will of him who ha 


determin'd the meaſures of perfection to which eye 


one of his creatures ſhall, or can attain, fo it imply 
an imperfection from which the firſt Cauſe is abſo 
lutely free, whoſe wiſdom, as all the other excellen 


cies of his nature, is uncapable of any addition or d 
minution. ny 
But the moſt obvious proof of the wiſdom of Gol, 


and to attentive minds it is fully convincing, is, h 


his works of creation and providence ; his originally 


making all things in heaven and earth, and diſpoſing 
them in the order in which they appear; his preſery. 
ing them all and governing them, in the way which 
is moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral natures, and ſo as they 
may beſt anſwer the ends of their being. They ar 
made ſo as to have a viſible mutual relation to each 
other, with the moſt exquiſite ſkill and contrivancy 
and plainly to diſcover that the whole is under the di 
rection of one ruling Counſel. Inanimate things ar 
upheld by the power of. God, and directed in their 
motions, conſtantly and uniformly, to ſerve particular 
purpoſes. Senſitive beings have a ſuitable proviſion 
made for the ſupport of their lives, and are govern 
by inſtincts which determine them to purſue the pro: 
per ends of their nature. And rational agents har: 
laws given them for regulating their conduct, and 
they are furniſhed with proper motives of action, by 
the influence of which they are directed, freely, and 
with underſtanding, to purſue the proper ends of ther 
being. Upon a general ſurvey of theſe works of 
God, there appears an obvious congruity in the whole, 


and a deſigned ſubſerviency of ſome to others. It i 


evident, that the motions of the heavenly bodies 
and the conſtant uniform influence of them in the va 
rious productions upon our globe, are under ſuch: 
direction as to anſwer the end of ſuſtaining a multi 
tude of living things in their regular ſueceſſions; a 
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als are under an apparent oeconomy, whereby they 


be 


— re tender'd uſeful ro one another, and all of them 
10 hay i ubordinated to man, Now I ſay, even upon ſuch a 
erm ſlight and general view, we haye a clear diſcovery of 
mplic {hotioite Divine wiſdom. The greater variety there is 
ab Wo any ſyſtem, which muſt all be within the compre- 


enſion of the mind that form'd it, provided there 
appears unity of deſign and regular contrivance, the 
Lrger ſtill we mult conclude the underſtanding to be. 


celien. 
| Of (dj 


" God narrow Capacity reaches only to a few. things, 
is, by (RP -cing them in due order ; if a great multitude be 
einally put under its care, it is embarraſs' d and thrown. into 
poſing onfuſion. But how vaſt is the comprehenſion of 
reſers, that providence which takes under its guidance the 
which hole heavens and the earth, with all things that are 
as they n them, which conducts the motions of the celeſtial 
ey an Molbs, yet without neglecting the meaneſt animal or 


vegetable on this earth; and ſo adjuſts all the parts 
of the ſtupendous fabric, that whatever changes any of 
them may undergo, their correſpondence to each 
other is uniformly maintain'd, and the harmony o 


0 each 


vance, 
the di 


10% an 
he the whole. EY 3 
ticular. Eſpecially the variety of kinds, yet more than the 
iſo multitude of individuals, properly diſpos'd, demon- 


Itrates the wiſdom of the Creator and ſupreme Go- 


vernd 
| vernor of the world. There is no diverſity at all in 


e pro- 
$ 2 the productions of neceſſary unintelligent cauſes; 
t, and and, in proportion to their meaſure of underſtanding, 
In, by the operations of free agents are conkin'd to a few 
7, and imilar effects, or extend to a greater variety. It is 
f their us that we eſtimate a human genius; the man who is 
res fd in many different branches of learning, inhiſtory, 


whole, in languages, in politics and philoſophy, or who knows 
1 ü bow to act a proper part in very different ſtations of 
zodies, life, is reputed wiſer than he whoſe knowledge is con- 
he va. fd to a fe particulars. But how adorable is that 
ſuch I viſdſom which has diſplay'd itſelf marvelouſly in the 
multi: I vhole gradation of being; which ſhines, conſpicu- 
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the mechaniſm of the material world, but has form 
intirely different and ſuperior kinds, namely ſpirits, 
to whoſe nature and condition of being the method 
of his providence are as well accommodated as to the 
The conſtitution and form of government 
under which intelligent creatures are plac'd, is, at 


other. 


teaſt, as clear a manifeſtation of the Divine wiſdom, 
" as the frame and direction of the corporeal ſyſtem, 


And, which is moſt worthy of our obſervation to the 


preſent purpoſe, theſe eſſentially different kinds are 
moſt conveniently diſpos'd of, with relation to each 
other. Spirit and body are united in the human com- 
. poſition 3 and as the ſyſtem is diſtinguiſh'd in its for- 
mation by the Creator's ſkill, it is as much diſtin. 
guiſh'd by the adminiſtration of his providence, 
From man there is a deſcent, I mean as to the degrees 
of their perfection, in the works of God which we 
are beſt acquainted with. The next inferior rank are 
the brutal ſpecies, and among them a beautiful va- 
riety, ſome making a much more conſiderable figure 
than others in the animal kingdom; ſome more emi- 
nently uſeful, and even making nearer, approaches to 
the human underſtanding. From them the perfec- 


tion of the animal life leſſens by various deſcending 


degrees, till it comes ſo near the vegetable world as 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed. Of vegetables there are 
as various kinds, all of them miniſtring to ſenſitive 
beings as a ſuperior order, and theſe latter are di- 
rected to the proper uſe of them by particular in- 
ſtincts: And inanimate things are conſtantly ſo go- 
vern'd as to ſerve the purpoſe of producing the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of herbs, trees and fruits. This order is 
maintain'd amidſt an infinite diverſity; and as there 
is a ſcale of being appointed by the great deſigning 
Author, ſo there is a ſubordination of uſe, the lower 
ſtill ſerving the higher, till we aſcend to man, the 
chief of the works of God in our world. Who that 
attends to this obvious face of nature, and the daily 
adminiſtration of providence, can help acknowledging 
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which are commonly known. But this I may ſafely 
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not only deſign, that is, the being of God, but per- 


fectly wiſe counſel, diſcover'd in the admirable ceco- 
nomy of all things, as far as his works come within 
our knowledge? | At 

A more particular and accurate inquiry into all 
theſe things, would ſet the evidence of Divine wiſ- 
dom ſtill in a clearer and ſtronger light; ſhewing not 
only that the univerſe conſider'd as one intire work, 
diſcovers wonderful counſel in the conſtitution of it, 
having all its parts for ſeveral uſes regularly diſpos'd 
and fitted to each other; but every particular being 


E which can be conſider'd as a ſeparate intire ſyſtem and 


compleat in itſelf, carries in its Frame the cleareſt 
manifeſtations of its Author's perfect underſtanding. 
Not only the Lord by wiſdom ſtretched out the heavens, 
aud eſtabliſhed the earth by his diſcretion, but in the 


| conſtitution of every ſingle terreſtrial and celeſtial 


body, is manifeſted the exquiſite ſkill of their de- 
ſigning intelligent Maker. As to the celeſtial, they 


are too far diſtant for our minute obſervation; and 


human ſcience is principally converſant about their 


magnitude, diſtance and regular motions, in which 


the modern improvements of aſtronomical learning 
open a ſurpriſing ſcene, diſplaying the wiſdom of 
God beyond what appears to the firſt views of an un- 


inſtructed ſpectator. In the compoſition of bodies 
| whoſe properties are better known to us, as air, wa- 


ter, earth, ſtones, minerals, vegetables of every kind, 
animals, and eſpecially the human body ;—in all 


lof theſe and each of them, the manifold wiſdom of 
the Creator is diſcover d. And here alſo it is worthy 
of our obſeryation, that the progreſs of learning has 


moſt eminently tended to eſtabliſh the foundations of 


religion; for the diſcoveries which have lately been 


made in natural hiſtory, philoſophy and anatomy, 
have greatly illuſtrated and confirm'd this important 
article we are now conſidering. It is not convenient 
in this ſhort diſcourſe to deſcend to particulars, even 
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ſay, that it ſhows an amazing infatuation in any man 


who has not ſpent his life in the utmoſt obſcurity, in. 


tirely unacquainted with that knowledge of natur 
which is the ſubject of common converſation in this 
age and theſe parts of the world, not to be convine'y, 
that as the works of God are manifold, ſo in wiſdin 
be Bas made them all, and particularly that the human 
body is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
If we proceed farther to conſider man in his better 


part, which God made after his own image, the work 


manſnip will appear in a peculiar manner, worthy of 
the Author's pertect underftanding. And firſt of all, 
let us obſerve our ſituation in the univerſe. We are 
nearly allied and cloſely united to the corporeal world, 


a part of matter fitly organiz'd to convey the notice 


of external things, and to be the mind's inſtrument 
action, is a part of ourſelves. Is not wiſdom mani 
feſted in placing rational capacities thus conveniently 
for contemplation, and for the proper improvement 
of them in a rational happineſs, which eſpecially an 
ſes from adoring, and actively ſhewing the praiſes d 


the Almighty, All- wiſe and bountiful Creator ? Sine 
this earth is ſuch a beautiful fabric, ſo curiouſly fram 
I God's works in it, even thoſe 


and adorn'd, and 
which are unintelligent, praiſe him in a filent way, bf 
giving to rational beings an occaſion of obſerving and 
admiring his perfections manifeſted in them, can we 
help thinking it was worthy of the wiſe Author, nay, 
does it not appear to be the finiſhing excellence of ſuch 
a work, to furniſh it with underſtanding inhabitants, 
fitted with proper powers and affections for enjoying 
it, capable of diſcerning its various beauty, and ap- 
plying it to the delighttuP purpoſe of celebrating his 
. praiſe ? This honourable province is therefore wiſe) 
affign'd'to man, as he is qualify'd for it by the facul- 
ties of his nature, and holds the firſt rank in this lowe! 
viſible part of the creation. 


But if we conſider the human conſtitution by itſelf, | 


it will appear to be the finiſh'd production of a wilt 
xt Al 3 | #3 : | Author. 
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Author. To judge of this it is neceſſary to have in 
view the ends of our being, which obviouſly ariſe 
from the very frame of our nature. Man is a com- 
pound of body and ſpirit; by the former of which he 
has a neceſſary relation to the material world, which 
is the firſt appointed ſtage of his exiſtence; his lite 


conſider' d as an animated ſyſtem of matter, is nou- 


nt d by the productions of the earth, and the neceſ- 


fities of his animal nature employ the cares of his mind. 
The other part, the ſpirit, is endued with nobler pow-. 
ers, and is capable of higher enjoy ments, of the plea- 
ſures of virtue, of ſelf-approbation, and the favour, 
of God, which are*wholly independent on the body. 
Theſe ends, as different as the eſſences of ſoul and 
body, are united in our conſtitution, and may be - 
jointly purſu'd without confuſion. For the purpoſes 


both of the animal and rational life we are fitted with. 


proper faculties, inſtincts and affections : We have 
lenſes ' whereby are communicated to us ſuch ideas of 
exterhal objects as are uſeful to the animal nature, and 


| | Ikewiſe the materials of entertaining knowledge 


to the mind: We have appetites directing and prompt- 


Lag us to the uſe of thoſe things which are the means 


ok preſerving the preſent life, and of ſuch happineſs as 
it is capable of, without being left wholly to the con- 
duct of calm reaſon, which would be too weak to an- 


Iver the end ſufficiently, and by attending ſuch affairs 


would be too much diverted from more important 
employments. And particularly, in conſidering the 
animal part of the human life, it can hardly eſcape 
our obſervation, that provident nature has ſhewn her 
Wie care for the ſpecies, by planting in the individu- 
as inſtincts which powerfully determine them to pur- 
ſue its general intereſts, tho* often accompanied with 
great labour, anxiety and pain. The ſuperior partin 
our compoſition, the ſpirit, is made for nobler ends, 
and is qualified to purſue them by nobler faculties, 


affections and determinations : It has underſtanding, 


liberty, choice, an inſtinct of benevolence as well 


K 2 as 
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as ſelf- love, and conſcience, whereby it judges of jt 


own diſpoſitions and actions according to a. deepl 
engraven and.invariable ſenſe of good and evil, from 
the gonſciouſneſs of which different moral qualities i 
N itſelf, ariſes the moſt ſolid inward joy, or the mof 
painful reflexion. Theſe powers appear to our om 
minds to have a very great. excellence in them, and 
to dignify us highly above other beings in the world 
about us; and the regular exerciſe of them leads tg 
_ a great, perpetually increaſing happineſs, to the pur. 
ſuit of which we are directed by attending to our o 


frame. The underſtanding is a faculty which point 


to its own proper uſe and improvement; not only d. 


recting the exerciſe of all our other powers, but af. 


fording itſelf an eminent pleaſure, far ſuperior to al 
{ſenſual gratifications. Liberty, tho” in us unavoidabſ 


accompanied with a poſſibility of doing wrong, ye Þ 
is abſolutely neceſſary to our doing right in a mom 


ſenſe, from which the higheſt ſatisfaction ariſes in the 
mind. 
greateſt perfection it can attain to; and what ſtronger! 
inducement can there be to the practice of it, than, 
what is inieparable from our very conſtitution, tht 


Joy of ſelf-approbation which naturally flows from it, 


and the ſelf-reproach which neceſſarilytotTows the cor- 
trary ? And as the human mind is naturally ſollicitous 
about futurity, another ſtate of exiſtence is the ſubje 
of its preſaging thoughts, and its earneſt deſires e 
tend even to immortality, which, together with the 
ſcanty meaſure of its attainments here, both in knoy- 
ledge and enjoyment, far below what its faculties ar 
capable of, and ſeem to be deſign'd for; is at leaſt 


probable. argument that it is deſign'd to ſubſiſt her 


after. That ſame conſciouſneſs of integrity or mol 

oodneſs, which affords the trueſt preſent tranquil 
and ſatisfaction to the mind, gives it alſo confidence 
towards God as the righteous Judge of the woll 


rendering it ſecure in the expectation of all changsF 


Which he ſhall appoint. 9 


It is virtue which raiſes our nature to th Þ 
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If we deſcend to a more particular conſideration of 
the laws of nature, we ſhall find that they are every 


-way worthy of a wiſe Law-giver, as having a certain 
connexion with the ends of his own conſtitution, and 
of our being. The virtue of ſobriery, a-very import- 
ant part of the law written in our hearts, evidently - 
tends to the preſervation and the eaſy enjoyment of 
life, and to the more vigorous exerciſe of our ſuperior 
wers and affections. The fear of God, as it is our 
wiſdom, the injunction of it ſhews the wiſdom of the 
natural laws; for it improves the mind, and yields it 
the moſt delightful entertainment ; and it ſecures the 
practice of every other virtue: And charity is h per- 
fe bond of human ſociety ; fit therefbre to be pre- 
ſcrib'd by that gracious Governor whole care extends 
to all mankind, and who by thus providing for the 
common ſafety has wiſely promoted, inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing the happineſs of every individual; for the 
trueſt contentment of mind accompanies an univerſal, 
undiſſembled good-will. Thus all the works of God 
have the evidences of his wiſdom clearly ſfampt upon 


them, whether we view them in the whole or in parts, 


and the more diligently we apply our ſelves to'this in- 
quiry, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied that the character 
of only wiſe, juſtly belongs to him. aac 

Another illuſtration of this ſubject is taken from the 
manner of the Divine operations, which are ſo con- 
tny'd that a vaſt multitude of effects depend on one 
or a few cauſes. This is always regarded as an. excel- 
lency in any work, which ſtill appears the more beau- 
tiful, manifeſting the capacity of the Author, the 
more various its regular appearances are, and the 


greater ſimplicity there is in the manner of producing 


them. When every ſeveral effect has a particular ſe- 
parate cauſe, this gives no pleaſure to the ſpectator, 
Bur that work is be- 
held with admiration and delight, as the reſult of deep 
counſel, which is complicated in its parts, and yet 
imple in its operation, where a great variety of ef- 


— 
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fects are ſeen to ariſe from one principle operating un 
formly. That this is the true character of the work 
of God, we ſhall be ſatisfied by conſidering the ng. 
; tural and the moral world; in both which a vaſt dj. 
verſity of appearances depend upon fingle cauſes, The 
beſt explication which has yet been given of the great 
phenomena in the mundane ſyſtem, reſolves them into 
.attraction and gavitation; that is, a force impreſg( 
on all bodies whereby they mutually attract, or tend 
towards each other, according to the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain, and in proportion to their diſtance, 
It is this which accounts for the regular motion of 
the planets, ſo neceſſary to the beauty and order of 
the viſible world; for the preſſure of the air ſo uſeful 
to the preſervation of the animal life; for the aſcent 
of vapours from the earth and the waters, and their 
deſcent when collected and condenſed, in retreſhing 
rains; for the perpetual flux of rivers; for the 
ebbing and flowing of the ſea; and for the ſtabi- 
lity of the earth, ſupporting innumerable living 
creatures, with all convenient furniture for their ac 
commodation; and it is the foundation of all human 
mechanical arts, without which life would not-be to- 
lerable. - But this ſimple cauſe, productive of ſo many 
important appearances in nature, muſt be attributed 
| to God the firſt mover, as his work; for it is not to 
| be explained without having recourſe to his power and 
will. It is evidently an active force, and therefore 
| 


* 


cannot be aſcrib'd to Matter, which is wholly and eſ- 
ſentially unactive; and whatever appearance of action 
it has, can only be by the contact of its ſuperficial 
Parts ; whereas the force of gravity penetrates to the 
centers of all bodies, and affects them at the greateſt 
diſtance. Either therefore it muſt be the immediate 


operation of the firſt Cauſe himſelf, or of an inferior 
agent by his direction, acting conſtantly and uni- 
formly on every part of corporeal nature. Other in. 
ſtances might be given, to ſhew that the material 
world is govern'd by the influence of ſingle cauſes 


producing a great diverſity of effects, according 
the 
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ol water, and many more. 
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the different nature of the ſubjects they work upon; 
as in the general laws of motion, the various opera- 
tions of fire, the almoſt numberleſs effects which de- 
pend upon the conſtant unvaried nature and properties 
But that of gravity men- 
tion'd before, is the moſt univerſal that we know, 
and the moſt ſatisfying to inquiſitive minds; as to a 
careful attention to it, and diligent obſervation of its 
effects, are owing the greateſt modern improvements 
in natural philoſophy, all directly leading to this con- 
cluſion, that God himſelf, by his own interpoſition, 
wiſely and conſtantly guides, what is commonly called 
the courſe of nature. 5 - 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the principal appearances of the 
animal life, which are not to- be attributed to mecha- 
niſm, depending on gravity, tho' ſome have vainly 


attempted to account for them that way. This how- 


ever may be obſerv'd concerning them, that they ſeem 
to be laid on one general uniform foundation. As 
there are common mediums by which the images or 
impreſſions of material objects are convey'd to ſenſi- 


tive beings, ſo the perceptions rais'd in them which 
are ſimilar, as far as we can judge, not ariſing from 


the nature of things, (for no man can account for the 
particular ſenſations in animals from the figure and 
other primary qualities, or from the motion of the 


bodies which occaſion them ;) they muſt proceed from 


a general law of nature, or, which means the ſame 


thing, the uniform operation of the firſt ſupreme 


Cauſe. In the ſame manner, the inſtincts and appe- 


tites of animals, determining them by a ſhort and eaſy 


method to uſe the neceſſary means of their own pre- 
ſervation, and of ſuch enjoyment as they are capable 


of, muſt be reſolv'd into the uniform direction of na- 


ture, caring for its own works. - 
But the moral world is the chief of God's works 
which we know, wherein his wiſdom is principally 
diſplay d, and the ſame character of ſimplicity, may 
be jultly applied to the conſtitution by which it is go- 
„ = © 4 8 vern'd, 
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136 | The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in te 


vern'd. The main ends of it are the perfection and 


happineſs of intelligent beings, ends moſt worthy of 


ſupreme Goodneſs; but it is the province of wiſdom 
to direct the means by which they ſhall be obtain'd. 
Now to this purpoſe, the great Author of nature has 


not given a ſeparate rule to every individual, where. 


by it ſhould be directed to purſue its own intereſt in- 


dependently on all others; but together with ſelf-love, 
wiſely implanted in every one, in order to provide for 
private happineſs, has united them under the general 


law of benevolence, which attracts free agents into a 
beautiful harmonious ſociety, as by the force of gra- 


vity bodies are united into a regular connected ſyſtem. 


What could be better contriv'd to preſerve the com- 


mon peace, and promote the common felicity of a 
-multirude, than to-charge every one with the care of 


his fellows, and make his own happineſs depend upon 
it? And tho? the perfect happineſs of mankind in the 
firſt ſtage of their exiſtence. is not actually attain'd, 


that is no argument againſt the Wiſdom. of the con- 


ſtitution, nor proves that the Author's intention is 


fruſtrated. For as in many other productions of na. 


ture, - eſpecially. in every kind of life, there is a gra 


dual progreſs, which when compleated, is in the 


whole kind an admirable inſtance of the. Creator's 


wiſe deſign, tho* during the increaſe but imperfectiy 


diſcern'd, and many of the individuals never arrive 


to it; fo the principles planted in the human mind, 
-tending to its own and the common happineſs, do not 
produce their proper effect in ſome individuals, 
through their own fault, and not their full effect in 
the whole of the preſent ſtate, being a ſtate of appoint- 
ed imperfection ; but they produce even now, ſucha 
meaſure of happineſs as is ſufficient to juſtify the wil 


dom of God in the conſtitution : And the ſame Prin- 


Ciples rais'd to higher perfection in another ſtate, will, 
by a more powerful operation fully anſwering their 
end in the complete happineſs of all and every one, 


more 
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more illuſtriouſly manifeſt the infinite underſtanding, 
as well as goodneſs of the ſupreme Being. 
As ſelf-love-and benevolence, or the deſire of pri- 
rate and public happineſs, are not barely enjoin*d by 
the authority of a Law-giver, but the affections them- 


ſelves are planted in the heart of every individual, de- 
termining them all, as far as free agents in ſuch a 
ſtate could properly be determin'd, whereby the whole 


ſpecies are wiſely directed to purſue the true ends of 
their being ; ſo theſe two principles are intended to 


controul and regulate the exerciſe of all other affecti- 


ons and paſſions. It was neceſſary that the human 
nature ſhould be furniſh'd with inferior private appe- 
tites and paſſions for the purpoſes of the animal life, 
and likewiſe with particular inſtincts of the public 
kind, ſuch as compaſſion, gratitude and natural affec- 
tion, where nearer attachments and preſſing circum- 


ſtances require a more vigorous and ſpeedy interpoſal 


by kind offices, in behalt of ſome of mankind, than 
of others; which is evidently ſerviceable to, and or- 
dain'd for the public good. But the univerſal prin- 
ciples of diſpaſſionate ſelf. love and benevolence have 
properly the ſupremacy in our minds, to moderate the 


lower ſprings of action belonging to their ſeveral 


kinds, and to prevent their exceſſes. If lower ſelfiſh 
deſires hurry us with too great violence, they are rea- 
ſonably reſtrain'd by calm ſelf-love to the whole of 


our true intereſt. If particular inſtincts determining 
us to relieve and communicate pleaſure to others, carry 


us at any time beyond their juſt meaſure, which is the 


caſe with minds in which compaſſion and natural 


affection are very ſtrong, they are check'd by a calm 


conſideration of the moſt public good, which is the 


governing virtuous principle. And now upon a de- 
liberate view of this whole conſtitution, as deſign'd 


by the Author of nature, mult it not be acknowledg'd 
that wiſdom appears in it? Suppoſing the intention to 


be the happineſs of mankind, the greateſt happinels 


they are capable of, what could be more wiſely con- 


triv'd 
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triv'd for anſ wering the end? Theſe general plain lam 


univerſally. eomplied with, and having their full e 


fect, would raiſe the human nature to its higheſt Per. 

tection, and -{pread- united joy and felicity over the 
whole kind; and they are made eaſy to every man h) 
being the dictates of his own mind, and we are prompt 
ed to obey them by inclination. And whereas our pre. 
ſent condition of being is ſuch as required a variety if 
particular inſtincts and determinations to render it the 
more comfortable, and defend us from ſome incon- 
veniencies we are liable to, from which variety ther 
might ariſe an occaſion of perplexity in our conduct, 


by the interfering ſprings of action; the great ruling 


principles are always ready at hand, to be applied in 
_ every caſe for our direction. | | | 
Perhaps it may be alledg'd, that the proof of the 
wiſdom of God in his works, which has been laſt in- 
ſiſted on, namely, that taken from this conſideration, 
that a vaſt multitude of effects depends on one, or 
few cauſes ; that this, I ſay, is not concluſive, becauſe 
we cannot be abſolutely certain that it is a method of 
operation, in itſelf the beſt and moſt effectual for ob 
taining the ends propos'd ; tho? there is an apparent 
conveniency in it to imperfect agents, whoſe minds 
might be embarraſs'd with a multiplicity of means, 
and their power inſufficient for a great diverſity of ope- 
rations at the ſame time; but this reaſon cannot af- 
fect the infinite underſtanding of the ſupreme Being, 
Without entering into this inquiry, (which is perhaps 
too difficult for us,) or pretending to prove that the 
method of operation which the Author of nature has 
plainly choſen, is more excellent and reaſonable in it- 


ſelf abſtractly conſidered, and with reſpect to him; 


ſhall only anſwer to the objection, that ſince God 
graciouſly intended to make his ways known to his 
intelligent creatures, and to manifeſt his wiſdom ſo as 
they might be able to diſcern it, the method he has 
taken 1s on that account, and to anſwer that end, ab- 
ſolutely the beſt: If the manner of working had oy 
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intirely different ; if the means had been as various as 
the particular ends accompliſn'd by them; if there 
had been as great a diverſity of cauſes in nature, as 
of effects, and every deſign carried on by a diſtinct 
method of proceeding ;—This might have been as 
effectual for any thing we know, and we are ſure no 
more difficult to Omnipotence and infinite Under- 
ſtanding. But then it mult have been to us utrerly 
incomprehenſible ; and minds fo limited as ours are, 
indeed any finite minds, could have had very little 
knowledge of the wiſdom of God. Whereas in the 
preſent conſtitution, he has ſo accommodated the me- 
thods of his operation to the capacities of his intelli- 
gent creatures, that the inviſible things of him may be 
clearly ſeen by them, and they may trace the footiteps 
of his perfection in the things which he has made, 
which is the foundation both of their duty and their 
happineſs, affording a moſt delightful entertainment 
to their minds, and directing them to form the mea- 
ſures of their conduct. 

But one obſervation is neceſſary to be added, that 
tho? God has given us clear manifeſtations of his wiſ- 


dom, and ſufficient for our conviction, if we do not 
wilfully ſhut our eyes againſt the light which breaks 


in upon us from every part of the known univerſe, 
from the conſtitution and the government of the 1n- 


. animate, the ſenſitive, and the rational creatures; 


yet a great deal does and muſt ſtil] remain ſecret to us. 


There are treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge hid in 


him, which we cannot poſſibly comprehend ; indeed 


the intire ſcheme of his counſels and works can be 


known to no underſtanding but his own. Every at- 


_ tentive perſon muſt be ſenſible, that our knowledge of 


nature is very imperfect. Our ſenſes, which convey 
to us the ideas of material exiſtence, are confin'd with- 
in a narrow ſphere. We have reaſon to believe there 
are vaſt regions in the univerſe beyond the reach of 
their diſcernment ; and by what peculiar methods they 
may be govern'd, different from thoſe which 3 

| | place 


—— 
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place inourſyſtem, we cannot pretend to judge. Ther 
may be alſo, no doubt there are, other orders of in 
relligent beings beſides mankind ;/ and the laws hy 
which they are ruled may differ in ſome particulars, 
from thoſe which are given to us. Beſides, ot the 


things which fall under our obſervation, nay, which 


we are moſt familiarly converſant with, there areg 
great many properties and relations; indeed their very 
eſſences, the foundation of all their. properties, are 
unknown to us. They are only the external appear- 
ances of things which we obſerve, and their con- 
nexions and dependencies are the ſubject of human 
ſcience; but their intimate natures from which theſe 
appearances flow, are unknown. But ſhall we from 


our own 1gnorance, infer a defect of wiſdom in the 


ſupreme Maker and Diſpoſer of the univerſe ? On the 
contrary, it ought to be allow'd, that if there be ſa 
tisfying evidence of wiſdom in all his works which we 
know, there is no reaſon to doubt of it in thoſe parts 
which are remote from our view, or too deep for our 
penetration. What mind can be ſo weak or ſo pre- 
zudic'd as to ſuppoſe, that indeed wiſdom rules in all 
that we ſee, (the regularity and harmony of things ex. 
torts this acknowledgment,) but in all the reſt of the 
univerſe confuſion and diſcord may reign, and nature 
be under no wile direction? Wiſdom is the perfection 


of a cauſe, not of an effect; it belongs to an agent 


uniformly directing the exertion of his active powers 
not confin'd to ſome of his operations; and therefore, 
if a being appears to be wiſe in a great variety of his 
works which we know, we reaſonably conclude that 
the ſame wiſdom directs the whole of his conduct. 
This obſervation, with reſpect to the works of crea- 
tion and providence, is juſtified -by experience. For 
whereas ſome things in the world, the uſes of which 
were notat all known in the infancy of learning, ſuch 
as vaſt tracts of mountains, barren deſarts and wide 
ſeas, have been ſtrongly inſiſted on as arguments to 


ſhow the want of wiſdom in the frame of nature; theſe 


very 
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very things are ſince found, by later diſcoveries and 


2 more accurate inquiry, to be highly uſeful and to 


ſerve very important purpoſes. And as other ob- 


jections of the ſame kind derive all their ſtrength only 
from human ignorance and weakneſs, a more thorough 
knowledge would make them all diſappear, and eita- 
bliſh a concluſion directly contrary to that which un- 
learned ſceptics would infer from them. In the mean 
time, it ſhows the moſt conceited and preſumptuous 
folly for men to_ cenſure the Divine adminiſtration, 
merely becauſe there are ſome things in it which they 
cannot comprehend, when the general, voice of nature- 
and providence proclaims it wite. & 
The proper ule to be made of this doctrine is, that 
we ſhould praiſe God. All his works praiſe him by 


- manifeſting his wiſdom ; and we whom he has made 


capable of diſcerning the characters and evidences of 


that perfection, owe him the tribute of the higheſt 


honour and eſteem. Power may ſtrike our minds with 
awe, and ſupreme Majeſty make our hearts tremble, 


but it is wiſdom. that attracts veneration. In what- 


ever degree any agent appears to be poſſeſs'd of that 
quality, he is intitled to a proportionable meaſure of 
our reſpect. Wiſdom and folly make the principal 
diſtinction among men, by which they are held in re- 
putation or contempt. Tho' the differences of out- 
ward condition may be often too much regarded, and 
men of ſervile ſpirits may flatter the rich and great in 
their folly, while the poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed ;, yet 
the language of the heart is different, and true wiſdom, 
wherever it is found, neceſſarily commands our in- 


ward eſteem. But what is all the wiſdom of men, or 


indeed the largeſt finite underſtandings, but an im- 
perfect glimpſe, when compared with the intellectual 
perfection of the Father of lights? 


As praiſe is the nobleſt employment of the mind, 


one can't but be ſenſible of dignity and ſelf-worth in 
doing honour to tranſcendent excellence, by affecti- 


onate acknowledgments and applauſes; ſo it is a moſt 
—_— | 2 delightful 
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delightful exerciſe; pleaſure is inſeparable from the 
hearty congratulation, and the ſoul even partakes gf 
the intellectual and moral perfection, which it joy. 
fully celebrates. And ſince the conſciouſneſs of dig. 
nity, and the delight which accompanies praiſe, muſt 
always bear a proportion to the apprehended excellen- 
cy of the object, the praiſe which is given to the ſu- 
preme Being, with underſtanding and ſincere eſteem, 
muſt, on this account, infinitely exceed all others, 
It 4s therefore moſt becoming ſuch imperfe& rational 
creatures as we are, to contemplate the works of God, 
with this deſign, that we may diſcern the manifeſta- 


tions of his wiſdom in them, and thereby exite in our- 


ſelves thoſe pious and devout affections, and that ſu- 


perlative reſpect, which are the very eſſence of praiſe, 


as it is a reaſonable and moral ſervice. 


Any one who attentively conſiders the frame and 


condition of human nature in this world, muſt ſee, 
that tho? its capacities are great, and viſibly intended 
for important ends, yet this our infancy of being, is 
very weak; that the preſent is a ſtate of probation, 
wherein the progreſs. of our underſtandings and our 
moral powers, with the enjoyment ariſing from them, 
in a great meaſure depend upon ſuch a diligent uſe of 


our own faculties, as a caretul attention to the nature” 


and order of them will direct. The firſt impreſſions 
made upon our minds are by ſenſible objects, and our 


appetites to them naturally ariſe, which being cuſ- 


tomarily indulg'd, the higher powers and affections 
of the ſoul are neglected and become weak; yet are 
we not left without an obvious remedy againſt this in- 
convenience and infirmity of our nature. As the 
leaſt reflection will convince us, that there are higher 
and nobler 4 
tional, a more refined and ſublime enjoyment, than 
any which can belong to the animal part of our con- 
ſtitution; ſo the proper exerciſe of thoſe higher facul- 
ties is naturally pointed out to us, by the work of 

God's law 8 our hearts, and by the evi- 


powers in our nature, capable of a ra- 
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dences of his being and perfections, which are moſt 
plainly infcrib'd on his works, wherewith we are con- 
tinually furrounded. = F 

But ſtill it is in our power to neglect the culture of 
the virtuous affections, and to let the natural motives 
of piety ſlip out of our minds. Whether we will do 
ſo or not is a great part of our trial. Fhis however 
is certain, that nothing can be more worthy of us, or 
of more immediate importance to our greateſt perfec- 
tion and happineſs, than tnat we ſhould, with deli- 
beration, deſign and ans SPP our ſelves to the 
proper exerciſe and improvernent)ot our rational and 
moral faculties, in order to eſtabliſh the ſupremacy of 
conſcience, and, on that foundation, the inward har- 
mony of the mind, and to obtain that enjoyment 
which naturally ariſes from univerſally ſelf- approving, 
virtuous integrity. But tho this be evidently rational 
and important, (ſcarcely will any thing be alledg'd in 
juſtification of the contrary ;) yet how few are there of 


mankind, even of thoſe who are in reputation for wiſ- 


dom and virtue, who make it their buſineſs to culti- 
vate their rational and moral capacities, or have ever 
taken a reſolution to make that their chief care through 
the courſe of their lives? For the moſt part, we learn 
our piety and virtue, as a foreign diſcipline, and only 
by outward inſtruction. Therefore it ſits ſo aukwardly 


upon us, and the exerciſe of it is attended with little 


of ſuch dexterity, vigour, warmth of affection and 
pleaſure, as accompany the buſineſs of nature, which 
religion really is, in itſelf, and in the primary way 
God has taken to teach it to us, that is, by writing 
its main principles and inſtruetions upon our hearts. 
If we are fincerely diſpos'd to employ our ſelves in 


this excellent, this comprehenſive duty of praiſing 


God, wherein our beſt affections join their force, and 
all the ſprings of manly pleaſure unite in raiſing the 


ſatisfaction of the mind; if, I ſay, we are ſincerely 


diſpos'd to employ ourſelves in it, the means are ready 
at hand. The works of God, in a moſt amazing 


0 
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to us with their manifeſtations of his wiſdom. they 
pour their evidence from all quarters, and into all the 
avenues of the mind, inviting us to behold perfeg 


counſel and wiſe deſign, which is the moſt agreeah| 
object we can contemplate. There is no part of the 
univerſe to which we can turn our attention, nor any 
ſpecies of beings in it, that dbes not afford us rhe 


plaineſt diſcoveries of Divine ſkill and power in their! 


formation and œconomy. The heavens declare th 
glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy-wark; 
Day unto day uttereth ſpzech, and night unto niphi 
ſbeweth knowledge. The beaſts of the field aud the fol; 
of the air teach us, and the fiſhes of the ſea declare to u, 
that he is perfectly wiſe who gave them their being, 


and appointed their various uſes, with all the cir. | 


cumſtances of their condition. In this view the work 
of the Lord appears honourable and glorious, ' and. it.ig 
fought out of them that . have. pleaſure therein. They 
trace the ſignatures of counſel upon it, with the higheſt 
admiration, and their hearts are fill'd with joy and 
praiſe. A heart full of ſuch ſentiments will be its own 
inſtructor in religion, and needs not to be taught 
from abroad what duty it owes to God, what love 
and gratitude, what confidence, obedience and re- 
ſignation * 7013 eee | by . 

Providence, as I have already obſery'd, has af- 


forded us great and peculiar advantages for making 
proficiency in this kind of knowledge, and thereby, 


advancing in ſubſtantial piety. Some eminent perſons 


in theſe. laſt days, and that part of the world where 
we live, have happily employ d an uncommon capacity: 
in ſearching out the works of nature, and illuſtra- 


ting the marvelous diſplays of Divine wiſdom in 


them; ſo that the ſubject appears in quite a different 
light from what it has hitherto done, and is even 
brought down to the level of vulgar underſtandings. 
What has been ſometimes called philoſophy, the vain, 
the poor production of impiety, ignorance and pride, 
was really what the Apoltle calls, the wiſdom, through. 
which the world knew not God. But happy our times! 
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 wherein-whatever is worthy to be called learning 


evidently terminates in religion as its laſt reſult, and 
ſhews us all things full of God. Let us purſue the 
method which has been fo clearly mark'd out to us. 
Let thoſe whoſe talents and leiſure enable them, en- 
deavour to build a tarther ſuperſtructure on the noble 
foundation already laid, and by inveſtigating the 


ſecrets of nature, ſo far as human underſtanding can 


reach, diſcern the counſels of its Author, that they 
may give him due praiſe. And let them who are un- 


qualified for ſuch an undertaking, yet ſtudy to be 


acquainted with the uſetul diſcoveries others have 
made; and by affectionate meditation on them, feed 
the pure flame of rational devotion in their own 
breaſts, | 

But above all kinds of natural knowledge there is one 
branch which may be moſt profitably improv'd to the 
purpoſes of religion, by contemplating the wiſdom of 
God in it; I mean the philoſophy of human nature it- 
ſelf, not only or principally of the corporeal part, tho? 
even that is a wonderful work of God, a moſt curious 
ſtructure, wherein divine wiſdom ſhines conſpicuouſly. 
lt is indeed ſurprizing, that any who have ſtudied the 
animal conſtitution and ceconomy, ſhould forget God 
its Maker. Others, we know, have made many juſt 
and pious reflection upon it, as an admirable monument 
of the Creator's ſkill, wherein he has ſhewed himſelf 


| great in counſel and wonderful in working. But what 1 


chiefly aim at is, that we ſhould apply ourſelves to the 
ſerious conſideration of 6ur more inward fabric, that 
of mind, whereby we are diſtinguiſh'd with the 
character of rational creatures. Of all the external ob- 
jects we diſcern, bearing, in a vaſt variety, the marks of 
the Creator's intelligence and power, there is none 
which has any reſemblance to this. It has no ſhape 
or colour, or any other ſenſible quality ; yet there 
s nothing more real, nothing more important to us. 
We are conſcious of its various, many of them deeply 
intereſting, perceptions and operations, accompanied 
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with different kinds and: degrees of pleafure and pain en 
This object, intimately near us, (for tis that whereby min 
we are what we are, our very ſelves,) will, in that vien # ru 
of things we are now conſidering, appear moſt worthy jn a 
of our firſt and careful attention. To this purpoſe, of! 
ſome of the principal appearances have beendbſery'd, and 
in the preceding part of this diſcourſe ;. but in even Þ thar 
view we can take of it, it appears a beautiful offspring noth 
of God's light, and a noble production of his power,  ynp1 


The intellectual and ſelf- determining faculties, the ſelf. ] vill 
reflecting authoritative and controuling judgment of aſcri 
the mind upon its own diſpoſitions and voluntary actʒ wy 
and the affections to ſpiritual and moral. objectz the | 
characters and actions; — Theſe are ſubjects. of con- to ce 
templation, to which we meet with nothing paralle affed 
in the whole of material nature. And when, in con. glor 
junction with them, we conſider the other ſubordinate ve 
powers and determinations of the human ſoul, its all c 
ſenſes, appetites and paſſions; there is a beautiful pro 
ſcene open'd to us, wherein we may entertain ourſelves  fe&i 
moſt agreeably, and be furniſh'd with excellent Þ upor 
arguments of praiſe to our great. and wiſe Creator, Þ ye c 
This Divine workmanſhip appears a regular ſyſtem, who! 
comprehending a multitude of parts, bur all connected even 
together, and variouſly related. The great end ofs ttiva 
perpetually increaſing rational perfection and happinels, deſig 
is plainly intended, and the means are excellently I of 7h 
fitted to it. There are many inferior powers, inſtincts purp 
and affections, each ſerving a ſeveral, uſeful purpoſe, deliv 


and having pleaſure annex' d to it, but all in ſub - pron 
ordination to the ultimate end, which nature direct be gt 
us ſteddily to purſue. In a ſyſtem ſo various, con- We! 
taining ſo many different powers and ſprings of action, for 
of oppoſite tendency, it can ſcarcely be expected, a | whe! 
leaft in its infancy and ſtate of appointed umperfection, | ledg! 
but that ſome diſorders ſhould happen; and ſo we alwa 
find it in fact. But ſtill the remedy is in the foul itſelf; that 


by the proper exertion of its own power, there is pro- of hi 
viſion. made for inward order, harmony and peace, H 
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which is the natural, healthful and happy ſtate of the 


mind. This ſcience, like others, has had its viciſ- 
ſitudes; ſometimes in a more flouriſhing, ſomerimes 
in a declining ſtate. Some eminent attempts have, 
of late, been made to reſcue it from the obſcurity 
and ignorance of the barbarous middle ages. But 


that every man, for himſelf, may ſtudy it ſucceſsfully, 


nothing is more neceſſary then frequent, careful and 
unprejudic'd ſelt-inſpection ; whereby pious affections 
will be excited in our minds, and we ſhall be led to 
aſcribe, to the only wiſe God all honour and glory for ever. 
 24ly, As by the manifeſtation of God's wiſdom in 
the frame and conſtitution of things, we are directed 
to celebrate his praiſes with underſtanding and fincere 
affection; ſo by the continued exerciſe of the fame 
glorious attribute in his government of the world, 
we are encourag'd to truſt in him at all times and in 
all circumſtances, if we ſincerely endeavour to ap- 


prove ourſelves to him by imitating his moral per- 


fections, and obeying his laws (the only condition 
upon which, by the very conſtitution of our nature, 
wecan have confidence towards God ;) for he has the 
whole ſeries of events under his direction, appointing 
even the remoteſt iſſues of them, Vain are the con- 
trivances of wicked mortals, againſt the gracious 
deſigns of providence towards good men; the counſels 
bf the froward are turned beadlong, their michievous 
purpoſes are diſappointed, for the Lord knows how to 
deliver the godly from temptations. We ought not to 


pronounce judgment upon the firſt face of things, nor 


be greatly diſcouraged becauſe of irregular appearances. 
We may be aſſured they are no more than appearances, 
for it is impoſſible there ſhould be any real diſorder, 
where infinite Wiſdom rules. And tho' our know- 
ledge of particular events is very ſhort, this may 
always yield us ſatisfaction, and ſupport our hope, 
that the whole courſe of nature, and all the viciſſitudes 


of human affairs are govern'd by perfect reaſon. 


Here is, one would think, a ſolid foundation of 
ER 12 inward 


\ 
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inward tranquillity to intelligent creatures, and a relief 
under all their anxieties for the future. For what 
could a rational being deſire, but that eternal uner- 
ring reaſon ſhould direct the ſeries of events, and de- 
termine what comes to paſs? If, in fact, the world 
be ſo govern'd, and our perſuaſion of it reſts upon 


ſolid grounds, this muſt be delightful to the human 


mind, a never-failing ſpring of conſolation. Sup- 


poſing on the contrary, that there were no fuch thing 


as counſel in the government of the univerſe, but that 
all things were guided by blind chance or neceſſity; 
how mult this diſſipate the vigour of the ſoul, diſorder 
all its powers, and fill it with horror? The preſent 
ſtate, and indeed. the whole of.exiſtence, would then 


be, in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe, as Job repre | 


ſeats the ſtate of death, à land of darkneſs as darkmq 
ztſelf,, and of the ſhadow of death, without any order, 
and where the light is as darkneſs. Bur ſince it is not 
ſo, ſince the only wiſe God reigneth, his counſel flandeth 
for ever, and the thoughts of his heart to all generations, 
let all the rational inhabitants of the earth rejoice, and 
the multitude of the iſles be glad Mereof. What can give 
greater ſatisfaction and inward fecurity to a conſiderate 


unprejudic'd mind? For, upon this principle, the laſt 
reſult of all things muſt be, juſt as ſuch a mind would 


wiſh it to be. 5 = s 
Laſtly, We ought always to acquieſce in the preſent 
diſpoſition of things by Divine providence, and com- 
ply with its counſels, as far as we know them. God's 
ways are unſearchable, and his judgments paſt finding 
out; but when he is pleas'd to ſhow his purpoſes in 
particular events, tho' we cannot diſcern the reaſons 
of them and their full deſign, it becomes us to ſub- 
mit, not becauſe of his ſovereign dominion, (which, 
abſtracting from the conſideration of his wiſdom, can 
never produce a rational reſignation, nor Satisfy our 
underſtandings any more than unintelligent fate, the 
blind idol of Atbeiſts;) but becauſe we know * 
7 9 9 | anitel} 


Bir nn: * Job x. 22. 
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fnitely wiſe, who in theſe inſtances declares his will. 
He has, tis true, given us underſtanding, and we 
ſhould uſe it in the beſt manner we can, for the direc- 
tion of our own practice. Prudence however will 


| direct ſuch as are conſcious of their own weakneſs, to 
carry. it with great deference to acknowledgꝰd ſuperior 


underſtanding, and hearken to inſtruction. But ſurely 
the very imperfect underſtandings of men, ſhould 
never exalt themſelves againſt the perfect Wiſdom 


' which rules the univerſe. Therefore when God is 


pleas'd to interpoſe by diſappointing our deſigns, and 
breaking our meaſures, the humbleſt reſignation is 
our unqueſtionable duty ; and what he has plainly diſ- 
cover'd to be the deſign and appointment of his pro- 
vidence, we ſhould chearfully ſubmit to, becauſe we 


ae ſure it is wiſeſt in the whole: ſtill remembering, 


$2 firſt maxim, and of the utmoſt importance, that 
what God has evidently ſhown, by the clear light of 
our own reaſon, to be the proper ends of our being, 
theſe we ought conſtantly to purſue, and inviolably 
ahere to that invariable rule which he has given us for 


thecondudt of life. We cannot fathom the depth of his 


wiſdom, nor know the ſecret of his counſels ; gut unto 
man he has ſaid, * Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wiſdom, and to depart from evil is underſtanding, 


Job xxviii. 28. 
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DISCOURSE VII. 


The Gogdneſs of Gow, proved from 


Hogs [ABER NETHY.] 
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Mank x. 18. 


MVPD There is none good but one, that is God. 


NS zoodneſs, in general, is a moſt amiable ſub- 
ect of meditation, it is impoſſible for the hu- 
— man heart deſignedly and deliberately to think 
of it without pleaſure. The goodnefs of the Deity is 
in a peculiar manner, above his other- perfections, 
attractive of our higheſt eſteem and delight. They 
are all excellent in themſelves, abſolute, independent 
of any other being, neceſſary as his exiſtence, and 
infinite: but beneficence finiſhes his character, which 
is the juſt obje& of our adoration, our reverence and 
love, the foundation of our hope and confidence 
him, and moſt worthy to be imitated by us, as far 
as our limited capacity and the frailty of our nature 
will allow. The conſideratian of eternity and im- 


menſity, of power and wiſdgm, nay, and of holi- 
neſs and juſtice, abſtracting from love and kindneſs, 
may ſtrike the mind with admiration and awe ; but 
the bounty of God to all ſenſitive, and eſpecially 
rational creatures, his opening his hand liberally 
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and giving them that which is convenient for them, 
ſuitable to their ſeveral natures,---This inſpires the 


| heart of man with hope and joy, excites the beſt 


affections, and makes all the reſt of the divine at- 
tributes appear moſt lovely. 

I intend afterwards more particularly to explain 
this ſubject. My preſent deſign is to prove that 
God is good. Some have endeavoured to prove all 
his moral attributes, and particularly his goodneſs, 
from his natural perfections; and their reaſoning 
ſeems to be very ſtrong. As morality has a neceſ- 
fary foundation in the nature and reaſon of things, 
independently on, and antecedently to all will, and 
politive appointment; (for the eſſences of things be- 
ing different, there muſt be different relations, and 
agreeableneſs and diſagreeableneſs of ſome to others, 
and particularly a ſuitableneſs of certain conditions 
and circumſtances to certain perſons, or their cha- 
racters and qualifications ;) ſo this neceſſarily appears 
to the human eee e and we cannot help 
thinking it appears to every underſtanding, more or 
leſs clearly, according to the meaſure of its perfec- 
tion; and every intelligent agent muſt of neceſſity, 
(not natural but moral, conſiſtent with the moſt per- 
fect freedom, ) direct his actions by that diſtinction 


* 


of fit and unfit, fo far as it is known to him, un- 


leſs he be hindered by impotence or wrong affec- 
tion. Now. the ſupreme cauſe of all things being 
abſolutely perfect, ſelf-exiſtent, independent, and 
unchangeable, his underſtanding infinite, his power 
almighty ; as he diſcerns all the relations and even 
poſſibilities of things; no reaſon can poſſibly be im- 
agined why he not always act according to 
theſe invariable reſpects, which he has made every 
intelligent creature capable of ſeeing, and thereby 


_ Capable of approving and praifing his adminiſtration. 


le can never miſtake evil for good, or fail in diſ- 
tinguiſning the true limits of fit and unfit. There 
is no ſuperior power to controul or reſtrain him in 
doing what he thinks moſt reaſonable to be done. 

. „ He 


I 52 The Goodneſs of God © 
He is infinitely above all indigence, or want of ay 
thing to make him perfectly eaſy and happy; and 
therefore his mind cannot be biaſſed by any ſelfiſh q 
partial affections, which are in other agents the 

—— of offence againſt the eternal rule of right. h 
particular, the ſupreme Being muſt be good, or in- 
clined to communicate happineſs, becauſe he is in him. 
ſelf, and was from eternity, perfectly and unchange 


7 


ably happy, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to hat 


deſigned the production of any kind or degree of un- 
happineſs, unleſs his wiſdom ſhould foreſee it might 
be a means of greater good in the end. Nor indeed 


can it be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Being could hat 


another motive to make any creatures at all than ty 
communicate good in ſuch variety, and always in fuch 
proportion, as to his infinite wiſdom - ſhould ſeem 
meet. That God is beneficent alſo appears from his 
abſolute all- ſufficiency, whereby he is at an infinite 
diſtance from malice, envy, and all temptations ty 
do evil. For theſe malevolent diſpoſitions, and every 
diſpoſition contrary to goodneſs; as they are known 
to be tormenting to the mind in which they are ſeat 
ed, ſo they always proceed, and in their nature mult 
proceed, from weakneſs and imperfection. 

But, though this reaſoning may be very convinc- 
ing to ſome attentive perſons, yet another, and 
larger method of illuſtrating the ſubject before us, 
may be more generally uſeful, which therefore 1 
ſhall endeavour in the following diſcourſe ; namely, 
by conſidering the genuine fruits of goodneſs appt- 
rent in the works and ways of God, or in his con- 
ſtitution of things, and adminiſtration of providence. 
To which purpoſe it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the evidence of the divine goodneſs is the ſame with 
the evidence of that diſpoſition in any other being 


as the principle itſelf is the ſame in kind though dit- | 


- ferent in the degree of its perfection. If a deſigning 
cauſe actually produces thoſe effects, which in theit 
nature and tendency are beneficial to other being 
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proved from his Works. * 3. 
and we ſee no reaſon to think that he acts upon ſelfiſh 
tinciples, we cannot help concluding that he is be- 
neficent. Now it has been proved, that God is the 
ſupreme intelligent deſigning” cauſe of all things in 
the univerſe ; he has diſpoted its form, fixed its or- 
der, the relations, the connexion and dependence of 
all its parts, and the harmony of the whole; that 
he-continually ſuperintends and irreſiſtibly governs 
it, being every where preſent, and every where ex- 
ercilſing His power and wiſdom. And therefore if in 
the intire ſtate of things, and ſeries of events, it 
appears that there are many benefits actually con- 
ferred, and much happineſs actually communicated 
to beings which are capable of it, (various happineſs | 
ſuitable to their various natures and conditions, either 
in their poſſeſſion, or placed within their reach, ſo 
that by the proper uſe of their own powers they may 
attain it; and at the ſame time they have a ſufficient 
direction as to the manner of attaining it;) if, I fay, 
theſe things be ſo, and this apparently prevalent | in 
the conſtitution of nature, and the adminiſtration of 
providence, as far as our knowledge extends, then 
we do juſtly infer, that the author of nature and So- 
vernor of the world is good or benevolent. ä 
It is true indeed that a vaſt variety of creatures in 
the univerſe are not proper objects of bencficence, | 
and therefore the manifeſtation of his, is not alto- 
gether ſo extenſive as of the other divine attributes. 
In all the kinds of inanimare things, from the moſt 
magnificent celeſtial orbs to the loweſt pebble or grain 
of ſand on the earth, the wiſdom and power of the 
Creator are diſplayed ; but they are capable of no 
enjoyment, and conſequently the goodneſs of God 
can no otherwiſe properly be ſaid to be manifeſted in 
them, than as they are the means of happineſs to 
elite or intelligent beings: But as we cannot 
certainly know, that any part of the univerſe is 
wholly uninhabited by living creatures; and as its 


Principal * _ appearances have an evident re- 


lation 
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lation to life, and are uſeful to its preſervation ani 
entertainment; ſo this ſyſtem which. we are beſt a0 
quainted with, would be but very imperfectly under. 
ſtood, and a wrong judgment made of it, if it 


were conſidered only as dead nature; as A curiow 


fabric indeed, but unrelated to, and not made for 


the uſe of the animated kinds which dwell in it, and 


which we cannot avoid thinking to be a ſuperior and 
more perfect rank of beings. As for the earth, i 
ſeems to have been chiefly intended as a dwelling, 
place for animals, and all its parts and productions 
principally deſigned for. their conveniency. We 


cannot take upon us ſo peremptorily to judge, what: 
the main ends are of thoſe moving globes in our hes. 


vens, Which do all of them, in common with this 


_ terreſtrial one, partake of the vital heat and light of 


the fun; and which, though appearing to our naked 
eyes very ſmall becauſe of their diſtance, are really 
of a vaſt magnitude. It is not improbable, that a 
they ſeem to be well fitted for it by their ſituation, 
they are inhabited by rational creatures who there ce. 
lebrate the praiſes of their maker, and pay him their 
homage, being, as we are, the monuments of his 
bounty. But however that be, we reaſonably con- 
clude, that the uſes which we ſee ſome of the far 


diftant orbs do ſerve, thoſe the wiſe author of nature 
deſigned they ſhould ſerve : and if they are of great 


importance to animal and intelligent beings, he i 
good in appointing them for ſuch uſes. Eſpecially 
the ſun, that glorious orb, the perpetual ſource. of 
light and warmth, though it may anſwer ends above 


our comprehenſion, and may be fitted to other parts 


of the world in the ſame way it is to this we live on, 


or in different ways; yet upon the partial view ve 
have of it, and of its various uſefulneſs to the in- 
habitants of the earth, we reaſonably judge that it 
is deſigned to be beneficial; and that therefore the 
maker of it is beneficent. 5 | 
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From what has been ſaid, it appears that one pro- 


r illuſtration of the preſent ſubject will be, by 
'# conſidering hin yur frame of inanimate nature 

| which falls within gur obſervation, and its moſt ob- 
yious appearances, as they relate to animal and ra- 
tional lite, which afford us a ſtrong convincing evi- 


dence of the Creator's bounty, It has been obſerved 
on another occaſion, that the apparent relation be- 
ryeen the parts of the mundane ſyſtem, particularly 
the conſtant conveyance of light and heat from the 
jun to the earth, cauſing ſuch a variety of produc- 


tions on its ſurface, and of ſo manifold uſe to its 


inhabitants, that we cannot conceive how they could 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, (which light and heat 
are ſo conveniently diſtributed. by means of the daily 


and annual revolutions, that all parts of our globe, 


haye, in their turns, ſuch ſupplies as are neceſſary 
for the living creatures which dwell in them,) it has, 
I fay, been obſerved, that this is a clear evidence of 
ien in the frame of the world. But the ſame 
argument as fully proves good dgſign; that is, a de- 


gn of doing good to a multitude of ſenſitive and 


intelligent beings, Will we call a man beneficent 
who employs his time, his labour, and treafure, for 
relieving the indigent, for preſerving life, and ren- 
dering it comfortable? And ſhall we not acknow- 
ledge him a kind and generous Being, who has ſo 
contrived the fabric of the world, and ſo conſtantly 
directs its regular motions, that by them all the 
ſpecies of living creatures upon the earth, and man- 
kind at the head of them, are daily nouriſhed, and 
have a vaſt variety of enjoyment ? The uniform ap- 
pearance which there is in the face of nature, and 
the conſtant courſe it keeps, makes the continual, ' 
intelligent, and beneficent direction of its author, to 
be overlooked by thoſe ungrateful and unthoughtful 
mortals, who ſtupidly attribute the benefits they con- 
ſtantly receive, to a kind of undeſigning neceſſity ; 
Whereas to an attentive mind, the power of God ap- 

„ | Eo pears 
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pears as much in the ordinary works of nature, 3 


in the moſt miraculous interpoſitions. His bouny 
appears by its conſtant, yet voluntar J. communia. 
tion; ſo much the more to be admired, becauſe 9 


it is manifeſted to be a never- failing principle: 


the ſun's viſiting the earth every day, is a daily * | 


Inſtance of his favour ; the ſuſpenſion whereof, fy 
a very ſhort: time, which he could as eaſily effec 
(and goodneſs only prevents it,) would involve i 


the anzmals of the carey” in the utmoſt horror, ny 


inevitable ruin; 


Again; if we look into the FAT ER. of this 


lower world itſelf,” which can only be attributed to 
the will of the wiſe Creator as its cauſe, it will = 
us by the ſame fort of reaſoning to the acknowl 
ment of his liberality. There is an admirable cor- 
reſpondence between the parts of the terraqueom 
globe, whereby it is made a convenient habitat 
for the various tribes of animals which it ſuſtains, 
The thin fluid that ſurrounds it is immediately neceſ 
ſary to the preſervation of their lives, by breathing 
as well as for the tranſmiſſion of light, and nouriſh- 
ing warmth from the ſun: its ſolid parts ſuppon 
heavy living bodies; and it is every where io well 
ſupplied with water in perpetual courſes, and by f- 


freſhing ſhowers, as to anſwer ſufficiently, every 


where, the purpoſe of producing food for them, and 
to furniſh them with drink, beſides dther convenien- 
cies of life. The ſeveral kinds have their proper 
elements aſſigned them, to which they are fitted by 
their, make; and there is ſuitable proviſion made for 
them. The ſea and the rivers are ſtored with ſcal 

inhabitants, which paſs through them with caſe 2 


pleaſure, having organs adapted to that purpoſe, and 
abundance of food convenient for them: but they 


cannot live on dry land; which, in its turn, is ap- 
propriated to other ſpecies : and they, by a quite 


different organization of their bodies, are fitted to 
move on it with equal caſe; and have the means of 


their 
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heir ſubſiſtence plentifully afforded them. None of 


theſe can mount up into the air; which yet is viſited 
by ſeveral forts of animals chat wing their way 


| through its regions, and by it eaſily aſcend to the 


ops of mountains and tall trees, where they fin 


boch nouriſhment and ſhelter. Now is it not a juſt 
and obvious reflection on all this ?--- That God has 


diffuſed his bounty every where, and that all his 
works which -come under our obſervation, are filled 
with the fruits of it. Neither earth, nor air, nor 
ſa, are empty of living inhabitants, which he pro- 
No place is without many witneſſes of 
his liberality ; and life is the care of his providence. , 
What human heart can be ſo inſenſible, as not to 
join with the pious pſalmiſt in celebrating the praiſe | 
of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs ? The earth is full 
of thy riches, O Lord, ſo is the great and wide ſea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both ſmall and 
great beaſts. Theſe wait all upon thee, that thou mayſt 
give them their meat in que ſeaſon. That thou giveſt 
them they gather; thou openeſt thy hand, they are filled 


with good ®, | 


In the next place, as the animal life conſidered by 
itelf, (eſpecially its principal appearances, ſenſation 
and ſpontaneous motion, ) is a convincing evidence of 
the being of God, or of an intelligent agent who 
made the world; ſo it carries in it a very ſtrong ar- 
gument of his goodneſs. It is indeed the loweſt 
immediate object of his goodneſs that we know, be- 
cauſe its perceptions and enjoyments are of the loweſt 
kind: but the benevolent diſpoſition will always in- 
eline any agent to give pleaſure rather than pain; 
and it is a plain inſtance of the Creator's benignity, 
that he has made even this low life with a capacity of 
ſome happineſs; and provided for it all the hap- 
pineſs it is capable of. The animal conſtitution 
is ſuch, that in every ſpecies of it we may ob- 
frye. a curious texture of the interior vital parts 


guarded by a ſtrong outſide z whereby it is preſerved 


* Pal. civ. 25, 27, 28. 


3 from 
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from thoſe things which might be hurtful to its t 
der frame, and enabled to perform its proper fu, 
tions without pain. The organs of ſenſe ae 
ſituated as to convey the neceſſary notices for th 
ſafety and benefit of the whole body; and its inſtink 


are all plainly fitted to its condition, determining if 
to that which is uſeful for its preſervation, and gf 


ſuch enjoyment as is ſuitable to ir. But theſe {| 
_ motions, ſenſations, and the following of inſtinq 
are accompanied with a kind of gratification, 
that the ſenſitive life itſelf is not dragged on with 
ſorrow, nor is altogether joyleſs and infipid 5 but i 
its meaſure, partakes the bounty of kind providen 
nature. Of this, many ſpecies of the brutes gig 


plain enough diſcoveries. With what eaſe and nz 


tural indications of delight, do the herds grafe in 
their paſtures? They ſport in their manner, and play 
iatisfied with their portion, and as enjoying all tha 
nature craves. The birds ſing their chearful notes 
and mount upwards with their ſigns of joy, as con: 
tented with, what liberal nature has bountifully dif 
penſed to them. | | 
But of animal enjoyment we have a more dire 
and immediate knowledge by what we feel in our- 
ſelves: having ſenſes and appetites very much . 
ſembling thoſe of the inferior kinds, we cannot bit 
know what a variety of gratification ariſes from 
them ; and thereby are led ro acknowledge a large 
| manifeſtation of the divine liberality, diffuſed thro 
the whole extent of ſenſitive nature. | 1 
Another obſervation concerning all forts of an- 
mals that we know is obvious to every one; namely 
that their affections do not wholly terminate in them- 
lelves. Beſides the inſtincts which relate only to 
every individual, whereby it is determined to ſeek its 
Private good, ſuch as food, ſleep, and other neceſſi- 
ry refreſhment, they have ſtrong attachments to thelk 
kinds, and inclinations prompting them to be uſeful 


to one another, Some live in a ſort of regular ſocie- 
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to its ut reſembling a human common- wealth 1 eſpecially 


the feebler kinds, which have the greateſt need of 
mutual aid. Fhe ſavage beaſts, however deſtructive 
they may be to other ſpecies, are, in their rough man- 


ner, affectionate to their own : and the tamer beaſts 


flock together when any danger threatens them ; and 


| the ſtrong do not fave themſelves by flight, but run - 


hazards, and will engage in painful ſtruggles for the 
defence of the weak. What labour and difficulty, 
nay extreme ſufferings, will the dam undergo for her 
young, regardleſs of eaſe and life itſelf ? So'ſtrong is 
natural affection in her! There ſeems indeed, far- 
ther, to be an eſtabliſhed general relation between 
the ſpecies themſelves, and a bond of union to run 
through the whole animal Kingdom; ſo that the in- 
tereſts of the ſeveral tribes do not in the main inter- 
fere, but rather, they are mutually uſeful to each 
other; eſpecially as there is a viſible ſubordination, 


the lower -kinds are evidently ſerviceable to the ſu- 


perior, and ſeem to be made for their uſe. Above 
all, the very higheſt of the brutal ſpecies, are either 
milingly, or by a ſuperiority of power and under- 
ſtanding, made unwillingly ſubje&t to mankind. 
Such an ceconomy in the whole, tending to the com- 
mon good, and to render all the individuals, and all 
the kinds, as publickly uſeful as they can be, ſhows 
a 1 intention in the wiſe ſuper-intending dit- 
poſer. : 

Fhis obſervation is founded on the general ſtate 
and order of animals which fully juſtifies ic. Some 
particular exceptions there may be: not only indi- 
viduals, which have ſomewhat unnatural in their 
diſpoſitions whereby they arg, pernicious to others of 
their kind; but whole fpectes which do not to us 
appear to be uſeful in the earth; on the contrary, 
they are deſtructive to the beſt of the brutes, and are 
enemies to men. But theſe are rare inſtances, and 


the effects of them do not reach ſo far as to be _ 
Fhe 


gerous to any ſpecies of living creatures. 
| e ſtrength 


r 
* 
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numents 


> 


| a0 _ 
| ſtrength. of the argument lies in this; That gott! 
| evidently prevalent in the conſtitution of nature; hy nume 
| not only the individuals, but the kinds of animals, of Pleni 
| under a general law of ſympathy, whereby theys be ſo 
| uſeful, rather than hurtful to each other; conſpiq prod 
| together, as parts of one whole, to promote the en incre: 
ſatety and happineſs - Which plainly ſhews a beneficey brute 
deſign in the author of the ſyſtem. It ſome few ex the Ct 
j amples can be alledged which have a contrary appear the c 
| ance, That ought not to be urged as an objeftin lf poſſe! 
[ | againſt what 18 fo evidently the general, and eftectualh | the 54 
j prevailing} intention of nature: rather it becomes q BY | 
N to acknowledge our own ignorance, than raſhlyy ſon ! 
| cenſure the works of providence which we cangg form 
comprehend, It is certain, that may have the appear exten 
ance of ill, upon a flight and imperfect view, which elf 
in the whole may be good: and thoſe parts of the degre 
creation, particularly ſome animals, which ſfeemy | P 
our ſhort and narrow underſtanding uſeleſs, . nay hut: fitted 
ful, may yet anſwer ſome important and benefid | Some 
purpoſes in the intire ceconomy of nature, tho mt and t 
we do not at preſent perceive it. enen 
Again, as thus there appears upon the face of the he b 
animal Kingdom a regular ceconomy, and an union ciple 
of intereſts and affections, whereby good 18 predomi: „ 00 
nant in the whole, manifeſting good in the deſign au Whe 
contrivance of the author . and ruler; ſo. there is 4 dated 
very remarkable variety which diſcovers the wiſdom of th 
God. For a diverſity of regular productions ſhows the - 
the underſtanding as well as the liberty of an agent, fes 
But this, inſtead of being any diminution of his good diſtin 
neſs, ſhews it in a ſtronger and clearer light. For Ugni 
ſhews, that the benevolent principle is not confined hes 
to one method of manifeſtation, but that che exercile Crea 
of it is ſuited to every exigency of all the objects which r 
e it. ; 225 unexhauſted fountain flows * 
various ſtreams, ſatisfying ever living thing with 7 
that which CE Te 458 Belcdes 9k kind pleaſ 
could fo repleniſh the earth with inhabitants, the mo- 5 
: - : . . ( 
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numents of the Creator's bounty, as now it is re- 
leniſhed 3 nor could an equal multitude of one kind 


be ſo well furniſhed with the neceſſaries of life by its 


productions, as the different kinds are. Men would 
increaſe no farther than they do, if there were no 


brutes; nor would they be better accomodated: on 


the contrary, they would want many advantages for 


the comfortable enjoyment of life, which they now. 


poſſeſs. One of the brutal ſpecies does not hinder 
the increaſe, or the ſubfiſtence of another ; but there 


z; a liberal, and for the moſt part, a different provi- 
fion made for every one of them. So that the multi- 


form appearance of the ſenſible life is only a more 


extenſive object for the divine munificence to diſplay 


elf upon. Animals indeed, have different kinds and 
degrees of perfection and enjoyment. Some. have 
dowers and faculties which others want. Some are 
fitted for quick motion ; others are made for ſtrength. 
Some are endued with a greater ſagacity than others ; 
and man excels them all in intellectual powers. But 


| It does not follow that God is not good to all, becauſe 
he has not made them all equal. Goodneſs is a prin- 


ciple which does not exert itſelf to the utmoſt of the 
agent's power, in every ſingle effect he produces. 
When conducted by wiſdom, its exerciſe is accomo- 
dated to the condition of the objects; or if the whole 


o their exiſtence and ſtate depends upon it, (which is 


the caſe of all creatures with reſpect to God, ) it mani- 


| Teſts itſelf in the variety of its gifts. But whatever 


diſtinction there may be, and however ſome may be 


 Menified and made happy above others, there is no 
| Pretence for a complaint againſt the goodneſs of the 


Creator, from the condition he appoints td any crea- 
ture, when good is prevalent in it, and it is better than 
„„ E 
The duration of the animal life is fixed by the meer 
pleaſure of its author, as well as the degrees of its 
—— while it does continue. And. it may be 
onger or ſhorter, juſt as he thinks fit, without any 
Vor. I. M reproach 


* » 
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reproach on his beneficence. If upon the whole, 01 


exiſtence 1s preferable to the contrary, as having ink 
more pleaſure than. pain, (beſides its being part of, 
good ſyſtem, and uſeful to ſuperior life,) the ſhortag 


of its continuance can no more reaſonably be objecten 


againſt the Creator's goodneſs, than the impertectiq 
of its frame and ſtate when compared with creaturg 
of a higher rank. Is not God to be achowledge 


good to his living creatures on the earth, if he con. Þ 


municates to them all the happineſs they are capahl 


of, though he does not perpetuate their being? And | 


is net a meaſure of enjoyment diſtributed among 
multitude of ſhort-lived beings as great a manifeſtation 


af benevolence, as the ſame meaſure of enjoyment 


continued longer in the poſſeſſion of a few? I obſene 
this to ſhew that the preſervation of the animal ſpecis 
in a ſucceſſion of individuals, (which is the eſtabliſh 
ed law of their nature,) is no ground of objedian 


againſt the goodneſs of God to them; ſince if by thu 


method the exerciſe of it to /oxze is ſhortned in dug 
tion, the objects of it are multiplied, and it is exeic 
ſed towards a greater number. 
tation on a regular good ceconomy, that ſome indiſ 
duals of the different kinds, in their ſeveral ſucceſſions 
devour others. For what diſadvantage is it to a ſhatt 
lived animal, or how is it inconſiſtent with the good 


"neſs of providence, that after it has enjoyed the ich, 
laſt a 


neſs that is ſuitable to its condition, it falls at 

ſacrifice to a ſuperior nature, and ſo ſerves the good 
the whole? Thus it plainly appears, that the cared 
divine providence extends to the earth and all its in- 


bitants. It is made a convenient place of abode ior 


living creatures, and is plentifully ſtocked with then 
If one conſiders the number of them, it is amazing 
how they ſhould be provided for, yet not one of then 
is forgotten before God. They all live plentifully, d 
the alms of his bounty. Their eyes wait upon him, i 
he gives them their meat in due ſeaſon; be apeneth l. 


band, and ſatisfieth the defire of every living The 


Nor is it any imp 
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cence, but ſince they are not neglected, much more 
may we be aſſured, that beings of a ſuperior order 
and dignity partake of his goodneſs, in a way ſuitable 


| xo their nature. | z 

+ Let us proceed to higher inſtances of the divine be- 
nevolence ; and of which we ourſelves are directly and 
immediately the conſcious witneſſes. Man is the prin- 


cipal inhabitant of this lower world ; and in every 
light in which we view him, he will appear to be the 
monument of his Creator's bounty. If we conſider 


the life which he has in common with other animals, 
it is cared for and enriched like theirs, by the liberali- 


ty of providence. It is adorned with a variety of 
ſenſes and appetites, which afford various entertain- 
ment, being all provided with objects ſuitable to them. 


He has food convenient for him, and all his frequent- 


ly returning wants plentifully ſupplied. But the hu- 
man nature is diſtinguiſhed, even in this lower part of 


it, from all other ſenſitive beings, by many and great 
advantages in its conſtitution, The exterior form it- 
ſelf has a viſible pre-eminence above the brutal ſhapes, 


by the delicacy of its compoſition, its erect poſture, 
a beautiful countenance, and organs fitted for a vaſt- 


h wider compaſs of perception, and a vaſtly greater 


variety of action. The tokens of man's ſupremacy 


upon earth are ſo viſible, that the greateſt part of the 


other kinds, ſome of them far ſuperior in bodily 
ſtrength, ſeem to be ſenſible of it. They acknowledge 
him their Lord, and in their way pay him homage, 
mth little difficulty being brought to ſpend their lives 
in his ſervice. Eſpecially, that Reaſon which is our 
chief prerogative, and conſidered by itſelf is a fund of 
noble enjoyment, (therefore a ſeparate clear demon- 
ſtration of the goodneſs of God,) Reafon, I fay, as it 


; joined to the lower part of our conſtitution, does 


greatly embelliſh and enoble it. The brutes go on in 
oe perpetual track by the direction of their inſtincts. 
deen eating, drinking, a few other animal functi- 
M2 ons, 
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Theſe are, indeed, the loweſt objects of his benefi- 
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ons, and reſt, their time is conſumed, till the perif 
able machine, made only for a ſhort duration, fail 
from inward diſorders, or yields to external violeng 
But man, by his ſuperior underſtanding, is taughty 


enjoy life at a higher rate; it is diverſified with mug 


more pleaſure, and takes in a great number of ente: 
. taining objects. , 

It is true, the brutes ſeem to have ſome advantag 
above us. They quickly arrive at maturity, and ar 
enabled to ſhift for themſelves. 
them with the means of ſubſiſtence, without any fore 
thought; and with inſtruments of defence again 
foreign injuries, which they have {kill to uſe without 


any inſtructor. The hardy frame of their bodies make Þ 
them eaſy, uncovered, in the open air; and the bar Þ 


earth is a-pleafant reſting- place for them. Where 
man, a helpleſs creature in infancy, long nouriſhed 


by the tender care of others, even when grown tohy' 


full vigour, and the perfect uſe of all his facultis, 
Cannot enjoy life in any tolerable manner without: 
great expence of thought and labour. His feeble con- 
ſtitution needs a great deal of art to preſerve it. C 
pains mult be beſtowed on preparing a manſion for 
him; much induſtry uſed. for his clothing; and fon 
caſt, with diligence as well as frugal management, n 
Providing, and keeping for him conſtant ſupplies 
food. But all theſe inconveniences are abundantif 
compenſated by other privileges of his nature; elpe- 
cially, the inward powers and affections, whereglti 
he is endued, which enable and direct him to improe 
life, and exalt the enjoyment of it to a high degree 


ol perfection, beyond what any other animal ever di 
or can attain to. The inſpiration of the Almighty, | 


which has given us underſtanding and taugbt us more lu 
the beaſts of the field, qualifies us for contriving me 
in order to render our condition eaſy and comfortabl 
far beyond what their inſtincts prompt them to. Bit 
When to this is added the ſocial affections planted 
every human heart, diſpoſing mankind for the ſup) 


Nature has provided. 
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of their common neceſſities to join counſels together, 
and to be mutually aſſiſting to each other, (which they .. 
can the more eaſily do becauſe of the excellent faculty 
they they have of communicating their thoughts by 
ſpeech,) and to form themſelves into regular fſacieties, _ 
for preſerving order and encouraging arts and in- 
duty; —All theſe advantages taken together caſt the 
ballance ſo ſenſibly on our fide, that not only they 
wy render, but actually have rendered human life 
abundantly more noble and elegant. We look down 
upon the brutal as low and mean, nay as void of hap- 
pineſs in compariſon. . Rn. 
But this is not the chief pre-eminence of man above 
If we conſider the ſuperior part of his con- 
ſticution abſtractly, and without regard to the influ- 
ence it has on the animal life, exalting and adoring 
i, —in this view, he will appear a yet more peculiar 
and illuſtrious monument of his Creator's goodneſs. 
Every one who attends to the powers of reflection and 
reaſoning, muſt be conſcious of a ſublime excellence 
in them. As a great variety of ideas ariſe in our minds 
tom external objects, the faculty of comparing them, 
d examining their relations, their agreement and diſ- 
agreement, and thereupon forming a judgment con- 


o 


ning them, — This faculty, I ſay, which we per- 
vein ourſelves, is accompanied with a ſenſe of ſuch 
Wgnity and perfection, that we cannot but value it as 
aligh prerogative of our nature, and look upon the 
ings which are void of it, as far inferior to us. Not 
only fo, the intellectual capacity, carefully improved, 
aiords a high enjoyment, which upon compariſon ap- 
pears vaſtly ſuperior to the pleaſures of the ſenſes, It 
s not limited, as they are, to ſingular exiſting objects, 
and their preſence : the mind by its reflecting power 
evving the images of things which it once perceived, 
(dvelides an immenſe fund which ariſes from reflection 
attention to its own, powers and operations,) can 
entertain itſelf agreeably, in the abſence of outward ob- 


Ks, with their images which it retains ; can inquire 


M 3 into 
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into their properties, and inveſtigate truths concerning 


them; which are agreeable objects to its perception, even 


tho” they be mere ſpeculations, not applied to any 
practical purpoſe. But if they be ſo applied, and are 


found uſeful in life, which ſometimes is the caſe, the 
enjoyment is thereby greatly increaſed. This is a gta. 
n we have always at hand; and the frequent | 


£1 
repetition of it does not pall the defire, but whets i 
rather; it does not occaſion ſatiety and diſguſt, nor 
is reviewed with remorſe, as ſenſual pleaſures often 
are; but the mind dwells upon it with delight, and 
has ſatisfaftion in it, as an exerciſe and entertainment 
worthy of itſelf. Such an application and improye- 


meat of the intellectual capacity, gives a high reliſh - 


to our exiſtence, a conſciouſneſs of vaſt ſuperiority to, 
nay, by it we ſeem toenjoy a kind of wide command 
over, the material world ; ſubjecting the whole of it 
to examination; ſeparating its neareſt parts; uniting 
its moſt diſtant extremes ; viewing it on all ſides; 
and ſo poſſeſſing in ſome fort, whatever is entertain. 
ing in it. But by the exerciſe of this power, we ik 
in the objects of our knowledge above corporeal ns: 
ture. We have the ideas of thought, of conſciouſnels, 
of liberty, of volition, and of moral objects, which 


have no manner of affinity with extended ſalid ſub- 


ſtance, or any of its modes. Thus we are introduced 
into another world, vaſtly more delightful than the 
viſible ; in the mental ſurvey of which, we may el 
tertain ourſelves with high ſatisfaction, We fol 
excellent ſpiritual ceconomy in our own conſtitution; 
a ſubordination of powers, and a ballance of affeCtions; 
we imagine, not without a great probability of truth, 
ſuperior orders of intelligent beings; and we are cob. 
vinced by ſtrong arguments, of uncreated original 
excellence at. the head of all, poſſeſſed of the highell 
abſolute perfections, the nobleſt of all objects, in the 
contemplation of which the mind reſts, with the utmol 
complacency. This part of the human frame carries 


the plain marks of its author's benevolence. What 


but ſupreme goodneſs could be the motive to a pfo- 
1 | | duction 
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; 3o&ion, ſo formed, as by its proper and natural ope- 


ration to yield ſuch noble enjoyment ? 


But I will not pretend to examine the parts of our 


inward conſtitution minutely. Every power of our 


| nature, and every affection when duly exerciſed, is na- 


turally attended with enjoyment ; and the harmony of 


| the whole yields a high degree of complicated felicity, 


which clearly ſhews that the gracious father of our 
ſpirits deſigned them for happineſs. Let us conſider 
that, which is certainly the ſource of the molt intenſe, 


ſincere, and laſting pleaſures, the ſenſe of moral good- 


neſs, and the practice of it. That the human mind 


| is made with a knowledge of right and wrong, or of 
moral good and evil, with their eternal neceſſary dif- 
ference, I have endeavoured elſewhere to ſhow, and 


ſhall not now repeat it. And that this part of the con- 


ſtitution, (the judgment of rectitude, and the ap- 


probation of it with the diſpoſition of our minds towards 


it,) is good, or that it tends to happineſs, and muſt 


have been deſigned by the author of nature, muſt ap - 
pear to every conſiderate perſon. For, firſt, let us 
ſet before ourſelves the idea of virtue in the moſt ab- 


ſtract way we can think of it; (it is not difficult for 
any man to form in his own imagination a good 
moral character, made up of purity, juſtice, grati- 


tude, ſincerity, and univerſal bene volence,) nothing 


appears more amiable to the mind. As from a re- 


gularity in the ſituation of external objects, and a 
due mixture of ſenſible qualities or the contrary, 


there ariſes an idea of beauty and deformity; ſo 
from good and bad diſpoſitions and actions of moral 
| agents, the ideas of moral beauty and turpitude 


ſtrike the interior ſenſe of the ſoul, raiſing in it the 


ligheſt approbation or diſlike; ſo that rectitude, con- 


lidered only as an object of ſpeculation, yields great 
pleaſure to the mind, and is the lovelieſt form which 


can be preſented to it. If-the external ſenſes which 
ſerve the low ends of animal life, and give it plea- 
_ by conveying the images of material objects, 


M 4 are 
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are to be attributed to the goodneſs of the Creator; 
much more that more excellent ſenſe which - ſerve 
nobler purpoſes, and is attended with higher delight, 
is a-glorious proof of the pleaſure he takes in com. 


ö 


municating happineſs. But morality is intended by. 


the author of the human conſtitution, not merely az 
a ſubject of agreeable meditation; our tempers are 
to be formed, and our practice regulated by it, 
There is therefore a high eſteem, a ſtrong. affeCtion, 


and an ardent deſire to it, excited in the heart of 
every man who attends to it 'calmly and deliberately, 


He cannot think of a ſtate of virtue, otherwiſe than 
as the happieſt and beit that it is poſſible for him or 
any rational being to be in: that it is moſt becom- 


ing the rational nature: and an intelligent creature | 


altogether deſtitute of it, (if there be any ſuch, ) h 
an object of the utmoſt horror and averſion ; thatit 
is moſt praiſe- worthy to prefer moral integrity to the 
gratification of all animal deſires, and ſelfiſn pal- 
ſions; nay, to deſpiſe them, in compariſon ; and the 
mind can never be thoroughly eaſy and ſatisfied in 
itſelf, without reſolving to ſacrifice every thing in 
this world to virtue, and to bear the utmoſt extre- 
mity of pain, rather than betray its cauſe, and de; 
part from its rules. | 

This ſhews of what importance morality is in our 
conſtitution; and experience will er us, that 
the moſt ſerene, ſolid, and laſting joys, perpetually 
ſpring from the practice of it. If a man can reflect 
on good actions done by him from hearty affection 
and truly virtuous motives, let him judge whether 
any other ſatisfaction is equal to that which ſuch re- 
flection yields. It is a pleaſure for which he is not 
indebted to any thing without: it does not depend 
on variable accidents as ſenſual gratifications do, which 
mult be ſupported by foreign objects, and are liable 
to the changes of their condition and circumſtances; 
beſides, the inconſtancy of the appetite- itſelf makes 
animal enjoyment ſubject to many interruptions, | and 
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of 


the tranſient pleaſure is ſucceeded with pain, "ſtill in 


oportion to the degree of its vehemence. But hb 


good man is ſatisfied from himſelf : he poſſeſſes an in- 
ward tranquillity independent on external events. The 


vigorous exerciſe of his own virtuous affections, is 
axcompanied with high delight; the good he com- 
municates to others is reflected back upon himſelf, and' 
greatly increaſes his pleaſure ; he reviews the temper 
of his mind, and his actions with ſelf-approbation. 
This is a perpetual ſpring of undecaying joy, which 
ſuffers no abatement by length of time, or change 
of circumſtances. When the mind reflects upon it, it 
is always freſh; never exhauſted, but by repetition 


| ftrengttiened, rather than diminiſhed. No outward 


calamity or reverſe of fortune; not the indiſpoſition of 
the body, or the approach of death, which quite extin- 
guiſh all animal enjoyments, can take away the reliſh 
of theſe moral pleaſures, which ſeem to be inſeparable 


| from the mind that is qualified for them, in every 


ſtate of its exiſtence. Muſt not the virtuous ſoul retir- 


ing into itſelf, calmly and artentively ſurveying thoſe 


its own powers and operations, (a perpetual inward' 
ſpring of pleaſure!) rejoice in its own being, and 
tracing them back to the true original, the free and 
kind intention of the deſigning cauſe, muſt it not 


acknowledge him infinitely good? 


It is farther to be remembered, that the tendency 
of virtue is not merely to the good of every individual, 
it diffuſes:its beneficial influence over the whole human 


 thecies, and promotes their common happineſs. This 


is ſo evident that I need not inſiſt upon it. Every 
attentive perſon muſt be convinced, that piety, juſtice, 
temperance, and charity, univerſally practiſed, would 
render the condition of men 'in this world as happy 
a8 t could poſſibly be: that the greateſt part of the 
miſery which we ſee and feel, proceeds from the con- 
trary vices; from luxury, injuſtice, covetuouſneſs, 
wrath, and pride, which only make men enemies 
and hurtful to one another; and that whatever . 
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of ſafety and comfort in this life ſubſiſts among men, 


is principally owing to the meaſure which there is in 
them of the good and benevolent, or the virtuous 
affections. And now upon reviewing this part of our 
conſtitution, muſt we not pronounce it very good? 
Muſt it not be acknowledged, that the anthor of i 
is a kind and benevolent being, and that human 
nature was made for happineſs ? Since the principles 
which lead to it are ſodeeply wrought into our frame, 
we purſue it effectually, by following the diCtares of 
our minds, and cannot fajl of attaining it, without 
doing violence to ourſelves. If we ſhould ſuppoſea 
ſpecies of creatures conſtituted after a quite different 
manner; every individual uneaſy to itſelf, having a 


quick ſenſe of pain which ſhould ariſe from a multitude - 


of occaſions the moſt common in life, and ſhould attend 
the proper exerciſe of its powers, and render all the 
functions of nature whereby life is preſerved, at leaſt 
Joyleſs. and inſipid; at the ſame time with malevolent 
diſpoſitions towards its fellows, having no pleaſure 


in ſocial communication with them, but a natural bent 


towards their miſery and deſtruction; how unhappy 


muſt ſuch a ſtate be? And what a frightful idea mult 


we have of the contriver? And yet nothing but the 


goodneſs of the Creator could hinder its being actually | 


the condition of created beings; ſince the whole of 
their conſtitution, and every circumſtance in it, de- 


pends intirely on his pleaſure. But when we find our 


ſelves, in ſuch a ſtate, that not only we are capable of 
much enjoyment but prevented with inſtincts which 
naturally determine us to it; and not only furniſhed 
with ſelfiſh affections which terminate in private good, 
making every one eafy to himſelf, but with publick 
affections, whereby we are directed to purſue the com- 
mon happineſs of the kind, as inſeparable from that 
of individuals, all conſpiring to produce the greateſt 


moment of good which could be produced ;—when, 


I fay,. we find it ſo, it would be the utmoſt ingratitude 
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not to acknowledge the beneficence of the author of 
our being. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, and every one finds it by ex- 

rience, that there is in the human frame a ſenſe of 

in as well as pleaſure, and equally to be attributed 
to the author of nature as its cauſe. They are both 
bodily and mental uneaſineſſes, ſet againſt enjoyments 
of each kind : from which it clearly follows indeed, 
that our preſent ſtate is imperfect. But if we exa- 


mine this appearance thoroughly, and conſider the 


plain tendency and deſign of theſe oppoſite ſenſations, 
it is a direct proof of the divine beneficence in our 


- conſtitution, rather than any juſt objection againſt it. 


For pleaſure is the natural reſult of life, and of every 
one of its powers in their due operation. Pain ariſes 
only from ſuch things as are. hurtful to it; deter- 
mining us to avoid them, or apply proper remedies. 
The uneaſy ſenſations produced by external objects, 
and the diſtempered condition of the body, excite us 
to neceſſary care, and the uſe of means for our ſafety, 
much more effectually than our imperfect. knowledge 
of things, and calm reaſon would do without them: 


| and that inward remorſe which accompanies evil 
actions, is the moſt powerful diſſuaſive from the re- 
peated commiſſion, of them, and conſequently to im- 


perfect moral agents, (whoſe infirmity makes ſuch a 
motive neceſſary, ) it is a very ſtrong one to the practice 


ol virtue, which is their greateſt happineſs. And thus, 


Ithink, it plainly appears, that the conſtitution of the 
human nature, imperfect as it is, and not without a 
mixture of unhappineſs, (probably holding the loweſt 


tank in the rational and moral part of the creation,) 


et carries in it the cleareſt marks of the Creator's 
ounty, and is a production of his power and wiſdom, 
which at the ſame time fully proves him to be a bene- 


volent, and a gracious Being. 


There is yet another view of the human natu 
and condition, applicable to all its capacities and all 
ts enjoy ments, in which we may diſcern the — 

| | mar 
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marks of goodneſs on the part of its deſigning author 


and ruler. What I mean is (and no one can mils of 


obſerving it) that we grow up by degrees to the proper 


uſe of all our powers, and to the buſineſs and enjoy. 
ment of life, in the whole compaſs of it. Man at 
the commencement of his being, is a very weak un- 


finiſhed creature; intended, but no way qualified, for 
important employments and a conſiderable figure in 
the world; unfurniſhed with knowledge and abilities 


of every ſort for the province aſſigned him: and if 
experience did notconvince us, one would not imagine 


that a new bora infant could ever arrive at that mea- 
ſure of underſtanding, and that uſeful and delight- 


ful activity, in various ways, which we ſee grown 


men have actually artained to. But as the body with 


all its members, in due proportion, increaſes to 2 
fitneſs for the part appointed to it, ſo the faculties of 
the mind are enlarged gradually; the underſtanding 
advances by ſlow ſteps to its maturity; and by it the 


objects ate introduc d, which excite our affections 
añd occaſion the excrtion of our active powers, which 
become more vigorous by their exerciſe, acquiring 


habits attended with facility, promptneſs, and pleaſure 
in acting. Our firſt eſſays, both in thinking and 
action, are ſo feeble and imperfect, as ſcarcely to 
diſcover the very being of the internal rational and 


active principles; and from ſo low beginnings, it 1s 


wonderful ſuch progreſs ſhould be made as we find 
in fact there is. But the progreſs is by imperceptible 


degrees, and every ſtep of it really, though not ſenſibly, 
ſtrengthens the faculty, and prepares it for farther im: 
provements. d as 
human mind, the underſtanding, the memory, and 


the affections, jointly exert themſelves in the finiſhed, 


ſcheme of life, they are during their progreſs mutually 
helpful to each other in preparation for it. When 
we arrive to a capacity of reflecting on the frame of 
our nature and its powers, with their ends and uſes, 
we are then charged with the care of ourſelves; 10 to 
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cultivate our faculties and affections and to regulate 
their exerciſe, that the purpoſes of them may be ob- 
tained, and we may poſſeſs that happineſs, which by, 
à due culture they are naturally fitted to produce. 


And as thus it is evident, that in this important work 
a great deal depends on our prudence, diligence, and 
reſolution ; ſo our experience in the progreſs of life 
will convince us of the neceſſity, and furniſh us with 
the occaſions, of controuling our appetites and paſſions, 
(which is the moſt neceſſary part of ſelf-diſcipline, ) 
toqualify a man for behaving ſuitably to his condition, 
and enjoying all the advantages of it. l 

I have ſaid that this is applicable to every capacity 
of the human nature, and every ſtate of its exiſtence. 
Cenſider man as a rational and ſocial creature in this 
world; and in this view the various ſteps of his pro- 
oreſs from infancy to manhood, (together with the 
changes of condition ſuitable to them,) prepare him 
gradually for the part he is to act here, and for the 
enjoyment which is appointed for him. Suppoſe a 
man brought into the world in a mature ſtate, having 
all his faculties in as great perfection as ever they attain 
to; yet being wholly uninſtructed in the affairs of 
life, and unpractiſed in its arts, utterly deficient in 
all that ſkill and ſelf-government, which are acquired 


by habits, he muſt be very much at a loſs how to 
conduct himſelf; even how to uſe with decency, and 


in due proportion, the organs of his body, and the 


powers of his mind; how to provide for his own ſub- 


ſiſtence; how to govern his natural propenſions of all 
kinds; and under what reſtrictions to gratify them, 
and how to behave in ſociety. And as this was 
aCtually the caſe of the firſt man, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that the gracious author of his being was his imme- 


' Cate inſtructor in the whole art of living; otherwiſe 


human life, (if it could have ſubſiſted at all,) muſt 


have been at leaſt for a long time, a rude, uncultivated, 


unharmonious, and uncomfortable thing. But now 
that a courſe of nature is eſtabliſhed, That extraordinary 
Mo method 
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method of inſtruction has ceaſed ; and the want fx 
is ſupplied by the education we have, in our leifute 
paſſage through the various periods of childhood and 
youth to complete manhood, (ſtill under the tuitiqn 
of kind providence,) whereby we are fitted for the 
offices, and enjoyments of a mature ſtate. Thus ir 
is alſo in the higheſt capacities of our nature, the in- 
tellectual and moral, conſidered abſtractly from the 
uſe of them in the temporal life. The human mind 
is capable of great improvements in knowledge and 
virtue: but in the beginning of its exiſtence, there 
are no appearances of either; no diſcoveries by their 
exerciſe, of rational and moral powers. While our 
ſenſitive faculties advance ſlowly to their appointed 
meaſure of perfection, the interior nobler powers 
which diſtinguiſh our ſpecies from other animals, 


begin to appear very weak and imperfect. By degrees 


however, the mind is opened to thoſe ſentiments; 
and its affections and active powers, by a vigorols 
attention and repeated acts, are formed into that 


character, and ripened into thoſe confirmed habit, 


in which our true perfection and happineſs conſiſt. 
And for this the diſcipline of our preſent probationary 
_ ſtate, where inſtruction is mixed with trial, is a good 
preparation. „ 1 
Linke this probably, in ſome meaſure, is the ſtate 
of all finite free agents, in the beginning of their 
- exiſtence. There are deficiencies in knowledge and 
moral perfection, whereby there is naturally a poſh: 
bility, and even a danger, of their falling into error 
and deviating from rectitude. Their efcape from 
this danger, (which the good author of their being 


haas put into the power of every fuch creature, ) mut 
be by the proper exerciſe of their own powers; by # 


careful attention, a reſolved adherence to their duty, 
and the ſteddy practice of virtue, which confirms goc 

affections, and raifes them to a ſecurity againſt tem- 
ptations. But whatever the condition of ſuperior ma- 


tures may be, and however ignorant we are of th 
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- reaſons which make it neceſſary that ir ſhould be thus 


progreſſive, we know that in fact this is the ſtate of 
man; and we may with delightful gratitude obſerve 
in it the wiſely conducted benignity of our Creator. 
What could be more worthy of perfect wiſdom and 

dneſs, than that ſuch rational creatures, (probably 
the loweſt order of them,) ſhould not be brought into 


their largeſt ſphere of action, till they were fitted for 
it by a preparatory diſcipline; nor raiſed to the high- 


eſt happineis, till by the gradual enlargement of their 
faculties they ſhoud be qualified to enjoy it in the 


beſt manner? That they ſhould be trained up by de- 


sto a meetneſs for their nobleſt employment, and 
principal felicity, which their full- grown faculties are 


by no means adapted to, without ſuch an education ? 
That every ſtep of their progreſs ſnould encreaſe their 


capacity; enable them more and more to contribute 


to their own perfection; the conſciouſneſs whereof is, 
and in ſuch creatures, muſt be, a chief ingredient in 


their happineſs ? Thus God, agreeably to the ordinary 


methods of his opperation in the courſe of nature. 


carries on this work of his, the nobleſt in this lower 
world, by a continued ſeries of well-choſen means; 
and brings man by ſlow ſucceſſive ſteps, to his finiſhed 
form, a monument of his own goodneſs. And as 
we find it ſo in every capacity of our being, ſo we 
have reaſon to believe it will be thro? the whole of our 
exiſtence. For ſince our higheſt powers are. capable 
of improvements to which we cannot fix any limits, 
yet ſtill infinitely diſtant from abſolute perfection; 
every addition to our intellectual and moral attainments 
is a freſh manifeſtation of the divine unexhauſted 
bounty; will increaſe our rational happineſs, and 


- cy new matter of praiſe to irs original author. 


| Laſtly, (Still confining our inquiries concerning 
this ſubject to the points which we have the belt 


means and opportunities of underſtanding,) let us 


confider men as in their preſent exiſtence, under the 
care 
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| Care of; divine providence, and the general tenor of 


its diſpenſations towards them, and we ſhall find, | - 


that goodneſs and mercy follows them through (the 
whole courſe of their lives. Man is not ſent int 
the world to ſhift for himſelf, and to improve the 


powers of his nature, and the advantages of his cop 


dition, in the beſt manner he can for his own happi 
neſs, without the interpoſition of a ſuperior power 

in his behalf. As God continually ſuperintendds the 
whole courſe of nature, by his own immediate ageh- 
cy, governing the affairs of tae univerſe, the intire 

ſeries of events in it, and all its various appearance; 
he particularly preſerves, and conſtantly watches over 
all the nations of men, whom be has made of on 
blood, to dwell upon the face of the whole earth, with 
à tender compaſſionate care. His goodneſs, mani. 


felted in providing daily ſupplies for the numberleß 


wants of the animal life, has been already obſerved: 


and not only does man partake of this in common 
with other living creatures, but it may be ſaid to be, 


in ſome ſenſe, peculiar ro him; he being the princi- 
pal, and all the other ſpecies by the appointment of 
providence, ſerving him with their labours, aid 
their lives, as made for his fake. Muſt it not ap- 
pear to the conviction of any attentive mind, that 
in all the generations of men which have been ſince 
the world began, God never left himſelf without a 
witneſs of his bounty, in that he gave them rain fri 
heaven, and fruitful feaſcns, whereby not only them- 
ſelves were fed with the vegetable productions of thi 
earth, but a multitude of animals, all in ſubjection 
and miniſtring to them in a variety of ways? As the 
devout pſalmiſt obſerves, man has been cared for by 
his indulgent father, like a king in this low world. 
Thou Lord, ſays he, haſt made him a little lower that 
' the angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and dignih. 


Thou madeſt him to have dominion over the works if 


thy bands; thou haſt put all things under his feet al 
ſheep, and pxen, yea and the beaſts of the a 


eſſential 
the wor 
nels anc 


foils of 'the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, and whatſo- 
ever paſſeth through the paths of the ſea. | 


fider- the moral, ſtate of mankind. Inſtead of ap- 
proving themſelves to God by a proper uſe of their 
| — faculties in purſuing the true ends of their 


puniſhments ; fo the remarkable inter 


l gau at laſt finally to condemn impenitent ſinners, 


proved from his Works. 177 


The argument has ſtill a greater force, if we con- 


being, they are greatly degenerated, all fleſh have 
corrupted their ways, fallen ort of the glory of God, 
and by a multitude of tranſgreſſions rendered them- 
ſelyes obnoxious to his diſpleaſure. This conſidera- 
tion ſets his goodneſs towards them in the moſt 
amiable light, heightening it into tender pity and 
lang ſuffering patience. Nothing is more apparently 
elſential to the character of the ſupreme governor of 
the world, than perfect holineſs; he loves righteouſ- 
nels and hates iniquity. As every man's own con- 
ſcience approving the righteous laws of his nature, 
$2 witneſs to the moral rectitude of the great Law- 
giver, and leads him to the expectation of his juſt 
judgment, or impartial diſtribution of rewards and 
ſal of divine 
providence in the affairs of the world, by inflicting 
vere judgments for the heinous wickedneſs of men 
obſtinately perſiſted in, has been univerſally acknow- 


lag d; and deſolating ftrokes, ſuch eſpecially as 


vere ſudden and ſurpriſing, not expected according 
0 the ordinary courſe of nature, (as when the founda- 
hav of the wicked, nay, the whole world of the ungod- 
y was overthrown with a preternatural flood; Sodom 
ad Gomorrah were deſtroyed by a fire from heaven ;) 
ſuch ſtrokes have been always attributed to the im- 
mediate avenging hand of God, as a ſignification to 
men, even in their ſtate of trial, of his general de- 


Wen the righteous ſhall be ſaved; of which great 
Uſtinguiſhing judgment, there were eminent ex- 


ples ſer forth in the deliverance of Noab from the 

, and of Lot from the deſtruction of Sodom. 
Theſe ſignal ſurpriſing deſolations, I ſay, have been 
| N univer- 
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univerſally attributed to the immediate hand of God: ward 
the other cataſtrophes of nations and cities which! nary 
had not ſuch miraculous appearances, have been ac- race 
counted for by the wiſeſt of men in the ſame manne, ſever 
when (which upon a careful Obſervation will appear that't 
to have been generally the caſe in fact) they followed | ing a 
a a long courſe of obſtinate and irreclaimable iniquity, and 0 
But theſe interpoſitions are extraordinary, and evi | edi 
dently intended as examples for the reformation of i the; 
ſinners, and that by the judgments of God which arem | An 
the earth, the inhabitants thereof may learn righteouſ- | years 
nes; which is their greateſt good, and the only ſure # works 
foundation of their happineſs. The general admi- 
niſtration of providence is different. The gende ditectic 
methods of mercy and loving-kindneſs are always by the 
firſt uſed to lead men to repentance. - They never | enjoym 
have reaſon to complain, that they are ſurpriſed with | it; eſp 
deſtroying vengeance, in the beginning of their de. indued 
parture from the paths of virtue; or indeed that it | per exe 
overtakes them, till after many repeated provocation, Þ | high de 
and till by their incorrigible perverſeneſs and the im- conduct 
penitency of their hearts they have treaſured wrath | tinually 
to themſelves. The Inſtances recorded in ſcripture F their Gn, 
which I have referred to, of God's righteous ſeven. F dulgence 
ty againſt heinous offenders, do alſo afford us e. nghteou! 
markable examples of his patience. When God hat F through 
reſolved to. deſtroy the world with a flood, yet F St. 
Peter obſerves, that his long-ſuffering waited while the | pears by 
ark was preparing, during which time Noah was® bey of th 
preacher of righteouſneſs to them, to try if thef I wich fal 
could poſſibly be reclaimed, and that ruin prevented. tendency | 
And before the - overthrow of Sodom, juſt Lot Wis intention! 
x ſent to be a teacher and an example of virtue thet I fappineſs, 
whoſe righteous ſoul was long vexed -with their unluu gs it 1 
ful deeds; while God continued ſuch a warning 0 ; 
them, unwilling that they ſhould; periſh ; and at lat ¶ % gopg unt 
repreſented himſelf as ready to ſpare the city, if ther uurtr. 
= were found in it but ten righteous perſons. 76. 
a I +1 TT iii. 20. — ward 
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d: wards the generality of mankind, and in the ordi- 
ch | nary courſe of things, lenity is ſo apparently the cha- 
ac- rater of the divine government, the inſtances of its 
neg, | ſeverity ſo very rare, and puniſhment ſo long delayed, 
pear that this is often abuſed by ſinners to the encourag- 
wed | ing and hardening themſelves in their wicked courſes; 
uity, and becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed 
evi | ſpeedily, therefore the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet 
no | in them to do evil T“. . {3 
And now to conclude, If upon the whole it ap- 
pears by the beſt judgment we can make of the 
works of God which are known to us; by the frame 
of inanimate nature, and the conſtant providentiat 
diretion of its courſe, as related to living creatures; 
by the animal conſtitution fitted for various kinds of 
enjoyment, and liberally ſupplied with the means of 
tz eſpecially the conſtitution of the human nature, 
indued with noble powers and affections, in the pro- 
per exerciſe of which it is capable of attaining to a 
high degree of perfection and felicity z and by the 
conduct of divine providence towards mankind, con- 
tinually heaping favours upon them notwithſtanding 
their ſing, and exerciſing all the forbearance and in- 
dulgence to them which can conſiſt with a regard to 
nghteouſneſs and virtue, (the promoting whereof 
through the whole creation in his uniform deſign, 
moſt worthy of perfect goodneſs;) if, J fay, it ap- 
pears by the beſt judgment we can make upon a ſur- 
ey of theſe the works and ways of God, all of them 
which fall under our obſervation, that the univerſal _ 
tendency is to happineſs, and therefore the univerſal” 
t ws | Mention ſeeing the cauſe is perfectly wiſe z various 
there, lappineſs, according to the various capacities of the 
lau- gs it is deſigned for ;- muſt we not conclude, 
ing o f Ut he is a kind and benevolent being, that the Lord 
at lat N gad unto all, and bis tender mercies are over all bis 
ther Þ Yorks, Wn 1 | 4 
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The principal Objections againſt the 
SGoodneſs of Gop anſwered. 
IAsR NTT v. en yh 
Trenne 8 Nr * mon — bi 


wot Masai . 186. 
8 34 There is none good but one, that is God. : 


S there is no principle of greater neceſſity'and 
importance in religion than the goodneſs of God, 
(indeed without it religion cannot ſubſilt, ther 
is none of which we have more clear and an 
evidence. Univerſal nature proclaims it; 
wherever eternal Power and God-head are manifeſt- 
ed, there alſo goodneſs is ſeen, being underſtond by tht 
| things that are made. The inanimate part of the 
- creation, itſelf uncapable of any enjayment, is ſo 
framed and governed as to have a viſible relation to 
life, and to be ſubſervient to its preſervation and 
happineſs. - The animals of the earth are continually 
cared for by. bountiful proyidence; and eſpecially 


man, conſidered if the whole compaſs of his being 


zs a monument of his Creator's beneficence. © 


taken from the evil which there is in the world. TW 


| very world which is repreſented as ſuch a theatre 1 


the divine goodneſs, and particularly the ſtate 


= mankind, feems on the contrary to contain ſo 1 


* ” 
x 


But there is an objection againſt this dofrint 
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5 evil of various kinds, that ſome have been extremel 
— | ſhocked by it. If the ſupreme ruler, whoſe power 


js irreſiſtible and his knowledge unlimited; be per- 


feftly good, and he deſigned the happineſs of his 


| cteatures;--- How ſhall the many calamities which” 
I men feel themſelves perpetually ſubjected to, and 
he | deeply affected with, be accounted for? Whenee 
comes fickneſs and pains; poverty and diſtreſs, fa- 
mine and peſtiterice, wars and deſolations? And if” 
' theſe miſeries are alledged to be the natural or penal 
conſequences of moral evil, how ſhall the permiſſion 
| of that moral evil be explained??? 
This difficulty has appeared ſo great, as to give 
oecaſion to a ſcheme of principles directly oppoſite to 
thoſe which we have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, I mean 
_ that which is commonly called the Manichean ſyſtem, 
| (arſt; tis probable, vented among the Perſian Magi, 
and afterwards embraced” by ſome profeſſed Chriſtians, ) 
God, | Concerning two independent principles in the univerſe, 
there ie one good the father of lights,” from whom good of 
fy every kind is derived as from its proper author and 
4 kauſe; the other an eternal, neceſſary, and ſelf-ori- 
felt | bigated principle of evil, to whom, as its true cauſe, 
by the muſt be attributed all the evil, both natural and mo- 
Fe | which is in the world. It may be obſerved, that 
is || pinion, abſurd as it is; profeſſes a reſpect to the 
on w || ele we are now confidering, the goodneſs of God, 
n-and || bang dot avowedly levelled againſt 17; the evidence 
inually cf ik is," it ſeems, fo glaring, that none of mankind 
ecially | 110 acknowledge a deity pretend to deny it; but is 
being | Plled againſt his ommipotence, his independence, 
ad abſolute fupremacy. But as the proof of theſe. 
Mifections- and glories of the ſupreme being is too 
long to be ſhaken by any pretence whatſoever, ſo 
Manichean error, whatever it pretends, really 
Uyerts the doctrine of God's goodneſs itſelf ſo far 
at is the foundation of religion; and defeats the 
= eſſential pious affections which ariſe from it, 
] deſtroying confidence in God, from whoſe doe 
| 1 3 minion 
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N 


the conſtitution and government of the inanimate, 


minion, according to that ſcheme, evil is exempted; 
and we can have no hope of eſcaping it by his inſuf. 
ficient power ; and it corrupts the true notion of 
moral evil, leading us to underſtand it, not as the 


voluntary, and therefore culpable act of a free agent, 
but as derived from an independent neceſſity of na. 


The principle of two co-ordinate and independent 


powers the cauſes of all things, or of two Deities, 


is unſupported by any pretence of proof; a meet 
arbitrary hypotheſis, invented to ſalve the appea- 
rance of evil, of which however it gives no ſ ati. 
fying account. I have endeavoured on another oc. 
caſion to prove the unity of God, by ſhewing wnly 
of deſign in the frame and courſe of nature, or in 


the ſenſitive, the intellectual, and moral world; 
and all / the arguments inſiſted on for that purpok 


conclude ſtill more ſtrongly when applied to the pre- 


ſent ſubje& ; that is, they demonſtrate that there ate 
not, nor can. poſſibly be, two intelligent beings ab- 
ſolutely ſupreme and unmade, the makers and rulers 
of the world, of directly oppoſite characters, the, 
one perfectly good, from whom all happineſs and 
every thing truly worthy and valuable proceeds; 
the other malicious, always intending, and always 
producing all the . miſery and wickedneſs. he. 
Muſt it not appear to any plain underſtanding & 


tremely abſurd, that there ſhould be a conſtant hat 


=; 


mony in the effects when there is not only a diverlit F 


but a ſtated irreconcilable  contrariety in the cout 
ſels, the intereſts, and intire characters of the inte 
ligent cauſes ? That two agents, whoſe deſigns col 
tinually thwart each other, and their diſpoſitions at 
as inconſiſtent as light and darkneſs, ſnould Join & 
gether to form and carry on a vaſt. ſyſtem whit 


comprehends an almoſt infinite variety of paf̃ts, qe 
but, on the con 
ed, and 1 

* obvious 


without any marks ot. dilagreement, 
trary, the order of their works is preſerv 
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obvious ends of them uniformly purſued ? That 
there ſhould be a malevolent, ſelf- originated, and 


independent being, active and intelligent, ever prone 
to miſchief, and exerting his utmoſt power -in the 


production of it; and yet in the whole extent of 

nature, as far as we can diſcern, not one monument 
of his true character to be ſeen; not one finiſhed 
piece or ſyſtem which by its conſtitution and the law 
of its nature tends to, and ultimately terminates in 
miſery; but every living thing, capable of pleaſure 
and pain, that we know, is ſo framed, that its na- 
tural ſtate is a ſtate of ſuch happineſs as is ſuitable to 
its condition of being? | 

The truth is, when one looks attentively into th 


_ Manichean ſcheme, it appears ſo full of groſs abſur- 


dities, ſo deſtitute of rational evidence, nay utterly 
inconſiſtent with the moſt obvious Phenomena of the 
world, as ſcarcely in the judgment of any reaſonable 
man to want a refutation. But the appearance, 
which gave riſe to it, deſerves to be ſeriouſly inquired 
into as an objection againſt the divine goodneſs. In 
this view therefore I ſhall conſider it, in the preſent 
diſcourſe; and if we can get fairly rid of the diffi- 
culty, and a rational account can be given of the 
ongin of evil, without having recourſe to two inde- 
pendent principles, the foundations of religion upon 
the foot of one ſole ſupreme monarch of the uni- 
verſe, will be ſtill more firmly eſtabliſhed. | 

To begin with that part of the objection which 
relates to natural evil, or unhappineſs, ſuch as ſick- 


- hes, and pain, and death: Here we acknowledge 


all that can be demanded, namely, that not only this 
8 permitted by the Deity, but that his providence is 
the cauſe of it as well as of other appearances in the 
world. He is intimately preſent with all his crea- 
tures, continually ſuperintending all their affairs, ex- 
erciſing his power and wiſdom in the - preſervation 
and government of them: He makes them to be 
What they are, guides their motions and tendencies, 
907 8 N 4 
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and by his own agency effects the alterations which 
are in their ſtate. He is particularly the author of 
life; it is ſuſtained by him, and all its enjoyment 
are derived from his bounty. In bim we live and 
move and baue being. It would be unreaſonable then, 
not to attribute to him the appointed changes in our 
condition, and to alledge that he gives joy, but not 
grief; health, but not ſickneſs, and that he is the 
author of life, but not of death; ſeeing events of 
one kind as naturally fall out in the uſual courſe of 
things as the other, and if there be one'government 

of the world, muſt be equally under its direction, 
The fcripture, which ſo fully aſſerts the goodnels of 
God, (repreſenting it as an eſſential perfection of his 
nature, and manifeſted by his diffuſing its beneficial 
fruits over the whole creation, and opening his hand 


liberally to ſatisfy every living thing,) yet at che 


fame time declares very expreſly, that natural evil is 
his creature as well as good, and that-the ſufferings 
of ſenſitive and intelligent beings proceed from him 
2s truly as their happineſs. Thus one of the pro- 
phets, in the name of God ſays, 7 form the light 
and create darkneſs; I make peace and create evil; J 
the Lord do all theſe things. Another, . Shall there 
| be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not dous it! In 
+ the 104th Pſalm, where the argument of the divine 
beneficence is deſignedly treated, and the plenitude 
of its manifeſtations in all parts of the terraqueeus 
globe, yet it is ſaid, I Be hides bis face, and living itt: 
tures are troubled ; be takes away their breath, and 
they die and return to their duſt. And to add 30 
more, Maſes fully aſſerts the ſupreme dominion and 

wer of almighty God as exereiſed in deſtroying 
life, and in wounding as well as healing, See nem 


kill, and 1 moke alive ; I wound, and I heal; neither u 


x 


there any thet can deliver out of my band. 
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Now the queſtion is, whether all this, (which we 
have acknowledged as certainly true in fact,) is in- 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God? Here the 
proof ſeems fairly to lie on the objector; for poſitive 
evidence has been brought on the other fide, which 
we think clear and convincing. If then an appea- 
rince is alledged to be inconſiſtent, it is moſt rea- 
ſonably required that the inconſiſtency ſhould be 
fhewn. But this is never to be done, if we take in- 
to conſideration all that is neceſſary in order to our 
making a true and certain judgment. Indeed if the 
point were to be determined by tne firſt report of 
ſenſe, we ſhould be apt to pronounce every kind and 
degree of pain or uneaſineſs evil, and the deſigning 
author of it untind. But experience has taught all 
men that have common ſenſe, to judge otherwiſe. 
For nothing is more obvious, even within the nar- 
ww compaſs of our own affairs in the preſent ſtate, 
than that many things which at firſt ſeemed to be 
grievous, upon a more thorough conſideration of the 
elects they produce, and their remote conſequences, 
are found to be ſalutary, and thoſe which have the 

flattering appearance of pleaſant or good, prove in 

the iſſue deſtructive: ſome things, for inſtance, 
which are very pernicious to life, and on that ac- 
count muſt rather be judged evil; as on the other 
hand very unpleaſant medicines, or painful opera- 
tions, being the. means of health, are called good. 
And, with reſpect to ſocieties, (in which public and 


private intereſts. frequently interfere,) he is a good 


governor who promotes the former at the expence of 
the latter, who by the ſufferings of individuals, when 
t cannot otherwiſe be done, provides for the peace 
and ſafety of a whole community. It is therefore 
neceſſary, in order to judge what is abſolutely ill or 

for a particular being, that we ſhould know 


all its intereſts, and the whole of its exiſtence z and 


to judge what is good or ill for a ſyſtem, we ſhould 


| have a thorough comprehenſion of all its parts, with 


their 


— 
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their relations and dependencies, and the laſt reſult 
of all events concerning it. But with reſpect tb 
individuals of mankind, and much more with re. 
ſpect to the whole rational creation, theſe are pointz 
quite above the reach of human underſtanding. Why 
can take upon him to ſay that an event is altogether 
bad, and was ſo intended by the directing cauſe, who 
does not know the connection it has with other event 
paſt and future, which if it were known, might ſhey 
it to be inſeparable from a ſcheme in the whole moſt 
worthy of perfect wiſdom and benevolence. And 
thus we ſee that the ſtrength of the objection againſt ti 
divine goodneſs taken from the appearances of ill o 
miſery in this world, which has been repreſented as 
ſo formidable, reſts wholly on the imperfection of our 
knowledge, which can never be a juſt foundation to 


reaſon upon, in the very points whereof we are ig - 


norant. If it is proved by a multitude of inſtances 
which cannot be otherwiſe accounted for, that God's 
beneficent, and the contrary is ſupported only by bare 
appearances, which, when examined, we are ſure 
may be conſiſtent with goodneſs, nay the genuine 
fruits of it, and our experience leads us to believe it, 
at leaſt probable, that they are really ſo, let any at- 
tentive impartial mind judge what the true concluſion 
is, and whether the evidence of the doctrine we are 
now conſidering, does not remain unſhaken. 

But though what has been ſaid is a ſufficient anſwer 
to the objection, we may proceed to farther conſi- 
derations, which ſtrongly evince that all the 1mper- 
fection and unhappineſs we ſee in the world is con- 


ſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, its maker and ruler. 


Firſt, it can never be alledged with any pretence of 
reaſon, that the goodneſs of the Creator required 
his creatures ſhould be of one order, and equal in the 

degree of their perfections and happineſs. That were 

to ſet limits to omnipotence and infinite wiſdom, 
both which are gloriouſly manifeſted in a diverſitj of 
productions. Now if it was fit and becoming n 
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wiſdom of the Deity, to diverſify the - manifeſtations 
ol his power by creating eſſentially diſtinct natures, 


wich ditferent capacities or different kinds and degrees 
of perfection, it neceſſarily follows, that the exerciſe 
of his goodneſs muſt be various, as ſuited to the con- 


dition of the beings which are its objects. How the 


glorious principle of divine benevolence diſplays, itſelf 
in other parts of the univerſe and towards ſuperior 
orders of creatures, does not fall within our obſer- 
vation ; but we ſee, that in this lower world there. 
is not only a vaſt, multitude of individual animals, 
but of different kinds; which ſhews the wiſe azco- 


nomy of providence, and gives ſuch a multiform ap- 


pearance to its bounty, as muſt raiſe in attentive minds 
a very high admiration of it, inſtead of being any 


reaſonable ' objection againſt it. Shall we ſay that 


God is not good to all his creatures, becauſe he has 
not made them all equal? or that the brutal kinds 
have no ſhare in his bounty, becauſe they are not 


moral agents? or, that mankind owe him no thanks, 


becauſe they are in a mixt imperfect ſtate? On the 


_ contrary, is it not rather to be acknowledged, that 


his goodneſs is the more conſpicuous, by this variety; 


and that, by their different enjoyment derived from 


him, the creatures proclaim the riches of his benefi- 
cence, as well as the largeneſs of his underſtanding? 


| There is therefore no ground of objection againſt the 


divine goodneſs from the natural imperfection of ſome 


created beings, from their inferior condition, and 


the lower kinds and degrees of enjoyment which are 


appointed for them. | 


But farther, It may be alledged, - nay I am willing 
that the ſtrength of the whole cauſe ſhould be ſingly 


reſted upon it, that goodneſs not only allowed, it 


required, that there ſhould be different degrees of per- 
tection and happineſs among the creatures of God. 


This will be evident as ſoon as we reflect that a ſcheme 


of perfelt equality muſt of neceſſity exclude all parti- 
Cipation of that part of the divine bleſſedneſs, the com- 
| | | munication 


1 


Auired to be exterminated as an enemy to happineſs, 
But letit be remenbered that what lies at preſent before 
us, is not to give any direct proof that God is good. 
The evidence for this moſt important article of theiſm 


\ | 
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munication of good. For where the ſame kind, and the 
ſame degree of happineſs, is at all times poſſeſſed by all, 
there it is manifeſt, beneficence can have no place; be- 
ing from the nature of ſuch a ſtate, in every inſtance, 


plainly impracticable. After ſaying this, I am ſome- 


thing afraid, that the generous human heart can hardly 


have patience while Tam going through with the argu- 
ment. Indeed this kind of happineſs which the objec 
tion has found out as the moſt perfect, and therefore 
fitteſt for the creatures of God, is the very ſame, and 
can be no other, than that indolent, unaffectionate, and 
altogether ſelfiſh enjoyment of exiſtence, which the 
 Epicureans, in high compliment, reſerved for the Gods 
themſelves. And fo far theſe philoſophers had cer- 
tainly the advantage, that allowing this ſtate of pom. 
pous eafe to be fulleſt of felicity, it was but fitting 


and decent it ſhould be aſcribed to the Gods; and 


in conſequence of it, that goodneſs being an aCtive 
principle, incompatible with ſuch divine fepoſe, ſhould 
be deemed unworthy of fo delicate an habitation as 
the breaſt of ſuch Deities. | Wretched however at 


philoſophiſing! where beneficence is in concluſion fe- 


has been already produced: but it is only to ſhew, 
that the fact of ſubordination, and diverſity in the 


degree of happineſs, (which we ſee and know actually 


to take place in God's creation, ) is ſo far from having 


any tendency to make void the former reaſoning on 


that ſubject, that allowing that reaſoning to be juſt, 


and that goodneſs is in truth an attribute of the Deity, 
it unav6idably follows, that there muſt have been in- 
ftituted ſuch a ſubordination. Can any thing be more. 


plain, than if goodneſs be effential, (and if it be an 
attribute at all, it muſt be eſſential,) to the divine per. 
tection and felicity, and be in its own nature commu- 


nicable, that it muſt likewiſe be eſſential to the higheſt 


perfection and happineſs that God can communicate 
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and conſequently, that ſeeing goodneſs ' determines 
him to confer the higheſt poſſible happineſs, goodneſs 
itſelf muſt be the cauſe of this ſubordination ; without 
which this nobleſt, and truly divine perfection and fe- 
licity, could not have found any place in the whole circle 
of dependent being; not one creature that could be 
the object of another's beneficence. This is not the 
place for purſuing this argument unto all its conſe- 
quences z but from what has been already ſaid, the at- 
tentive mind will be naturally led to infer, that the 
fame cauſe that required a ſubordination at all, may 
be juſtly ſuppoſed to require, that this ſubordination 
ſhould be continued down through a vaſt variety of 


orders, ſo long as happineſs was preſerved ſuperior in 


degree to imperfection ; or in other words, ſo long as 
exiſtence can be pronounced a bleſſing, or preferable to 
that, which if it can be wiſhed, is the moſt unnatural 
of all conceivable wiſhes, annihilation, or not to be. 

Obſerve here, a moſt pleaſing inſtance of that perfect 
harmony and connection, that will always be found 
to ſubſiſt between the true principles of theiſm, and 
the reality or truth of things: an appearance which 
has often been talked of as a moſt ſhocking objection 
againſt the goodneſs of God, turns out upon a more 
attentive examination, to be the natural and inſeparable 
conſequence and effect of this very goodneſs. 

'2dly, As natural good and evil, or happineſs and 
miſery, are of various kinds and degrees; and ex- 
perience ſhews, that ſome of theſe oppoſite kinds and 
degrees may be mixt together in one ſtate, the con- 
ation of any being is to be denominated from the 
prevalence of either; and eonſequently the diſpoſition 
of the agent, by whoſe appointment that £24. ee is 
determined. Every ſtate is to be acknowledged good, 
and the author of it benevolent, in which good prevails, 
though not without a mixture of evil; and which 
therefore is better than non-exiſtence. Now this is 


ſo evidently the caſe of living creatures during the 
continuance of their being, that the objection againſt 
de divine goodneſs, taken from the 3” of 

W 
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their enjoyments and their liableneſs to pain, is fully 
removed by it. And for the difficulty ariſing from the 
mMortneſs of their duration, it is anſwered upon the 
fame grounds. For how unreaſonable were it to allege 
that God is not good in giving life, becauſe he intend; 
to take it away? That a favour freely beſtowed by 
him is not worthy to be acknowledged, becauſe at 3 
time appointed by his wiſdom it is to be recalled ? Or 
becauſe an inferior life is ſhortned for the ſake of 
more important one, and by the wiſe adminiſtration 
of providence ſerves higher, more uſeful, and bene: 
ficial purpoſes, than merely its own enjoyment? Ef. 
cially it is to be conſidered, that the ſhort-lived 
animals, which as far as we know, are not deſtined 
to a future exiſtence, give no diſcovery of their having 
any painful deſires of it, or any anxiety about death, 
which may interrupt ſuch preſent pleaſures as they are 
capable of, 5 1 
3dly, As the ſtate of man is what moſt immediately 
affects us, what we are beſt acquainted with, and con- 
cerning which we are the moſt capable of making a 
judgment, we may obſerve, that when the natur 
good and evil which we ſee and feel in it are com- 


ared together, and a juſt eſtimate made of the whole, 


it will appear that the former is the ſuperior end of 
the divine adminiſtration, which therefore ought to 
be denominated beneficent from its principal and ul 
timate view. I obſerved before, that both in the 
animal and moral part of the human conſtitution, 

ains are ſalutary, and were by the gracious intend: 
ing cauſe deſigned as meaps of ſafety and happinels. 
But it is farther moſt worthy of our ſerious conſidera- 
tion, that through the whole condition of being in 


rhis world, as under the government of almighty. 


God, the fame end, our greateſt good, is uniformly 
purſued, by. the diſcipline of his providence, in our 
afflictions. I take for granted, what every wiſe man 
will agree to, that virtue is the greateſt good, the 
higheſt perfection and happineſs of the human 5 
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ture. Whatever therefore has a tendency to promote 
that, is for our good; and may be attributed not to 
a malevolent deſign, but rather to the appointment of 
2 gracious and compaſſionate father. Now experience 
ſhews, that ſuch is our preſent. infirmity, and we are 
liable to ſo. many temptations of various kinds, eſpe- 
cially in a proſperous and eaſy ſtate of outward things, 
which affords the plentiful means of a free indulgence 
in the gratification, of our lower appetites and paſſions, - 
that very few of mankind maintain their virtuous in- 
tegrity uninterrupted, and eſcape the corruption that is 
in the world through luſt. At leaſt it may be ſaid of 


all univerſally, even of the beſt, that they are in dan- 


ger of being miſled from the paths of righteouſneſs, 
and neglecting its ſuperior pleaſures, in a conſtant ſe- 
nes of flowing worldly enjoyments. Therefore are 
divine corrections profitable to them; and pains, ſick- 


| nefs, and diſtreſſes of various ſorts wiſely diſpenſed by 


providence, tending. to abate their reliſh of inferior 
gratifications, put the mind on purſuing the more noble 
and ſolid ſatisfaction which ariſes from the practice of 
—_— 2 | 5 

Beſides; Adverſity is not only the means of in- 
ſtruction to men of amending their tempers and re- 
forming their lives, as it brings them to calm reflec- 
tion, and ſenſibly convinces them that the pleaſures 
of the animal life are uncertain, in compariſon low, 
and unworthy of their eager purſuit; it is alſo the im- 


mediate occaſion of the beſt exerciſes, and the higheſt 


moral improvements which the mind is capable of. 
Equanimity in all the changes of our outward condi- 
non; patience under ſufferings of divers kinds and of 
along continuance ; reſignation to the will of the ſu- 
preme, perfectly wiſe, righteous. and good governor 
of the word, aad an unſhaken confidence in him; 
with a benevolent diſpoſition towards all mankind, 
eren the moſt injurious ; and a hearty. perſevering 
zal for the publick good, notwithſtanding many dif- 
Ppointments and continued ill uſage ;—Fheſe will 
1 8 yy | appear 
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appear to our thoughts, in ſpeculation itſelf, the moſ 
lovely parts of a beautiful moral character: But the 
heart that is conſcious of having practiſed them, haz 
arrived to the very top of ſelf-enjoyment, and poſſeſſes 
the higheſt felicity which the human foul in its preſent 
ſtate can poſſibly attain to. Perſecution or ſuffer 
for the cauſe of truth and virtue, which has ſometime 
happened to good men, ſeems to furniſh a plauſible 
argument againſt the equity and goodneſs of the divine 
government. But upon a thorough examination, ye 
ſhall be ſatisfied that it is conſiſtent, not only with 
perfect righteouſneſs, but God's moſt tender and com. 


paſſionate care for his faithful ſervants. _ Virtue is u 


trom being the leſs in their eſteem, or yielding them 
the lefs ſatisfaction of mind, becauſe they ſuffer for 
it: On the contrary, it is much endeared, and x 


greater confidence and ſecurity ariſes from it. For 


true goodneſs then appears in all its dignity and beauty, 
. trampling over every thing that comes in competition 
with it; and it is impoſſible for the ſincere, {el 
approving mind, to think that its cauſe, and the con- 
dition of its friends, however oppreſſed at preſent, can 
be always unhappy. . _ 3 „ 
Again: The afflictions of ſome, eſpecially of the 
virtuous, may be vey uſeful to others, and the means 
of great public good. It has been already obſerved, 
that extraordinary puniſhments inflicted on ſinners aꝶ 
graciouſly intended by providence as public warning 
to the reſt of mankind that they may avoid the crime 
againſt which the divine vengeance has been ſo lig: 


nally teſtified. But the ſufferings of the moſt innocem 


and righteous, however grievous they may be for the 
preſent, are ſometimes alfo the occaſions of their being 
more extenſively. uſeful than otherwiſe they could has 


been. Of this the hiſtory of Jaſeph affords us a en 


remarkable inſtance. That good man, rely pe 
cuted in his father's family, having narrowly aped 


{e- 
the ſnare which his envious brethren laid for his lie, 
was ſold by them to a ſervitude which they (with great 


pro | 
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probability) thought would be perpetual and very 
wretched.” But the wiſe providence of God ſo directed 
the event, that it proved not only the occaſion of great 
proſperity to himſelf, but of preſerving his own kin- 
dred, and indeed a great multitude of mankind who 
were otherwiſe in danger of periſhing by a deſtructive 
famine. And he makes this wiſe and pious reflection 
himfelf on the whole amazing ſcene, that though his 
brethren had deſigned evil againſt him, yet God meant 
it for good, to ſave much people alive; which to a per- 


ſon of his humanity and goodneſs, did more than 


compenſate all his ſufferings. Though this inſtance 
is indeed extraordinary, and it is not to be expected 
that the iſſue of good men's afflictions will be generally 


parallel to it, yet it is very inſtructive, as ſhewing that 
however frightful and ſhocking the firſt appearances 
of ſufferings may be, and however wicked the inten- 
tions of thoſe who are the inſtruments of them, they 


are under the diſpoſal of a wiſe and good providence, 


which knows how to bring good out of evil. But the 


Principal, .and the moſt ordinary way whereby the 


ſufferings of the righteous. are publickly uſeful, is by 
ſetting their virtues in a clear and ſtrong light as ex- 
amples. Integrity never ſhines with ſo bright a luſtre, 
nor appears ſo amiable, as in a great trial of affliction. 


Lo ſee a man ſtruggling with difficulties, to which, 
one would think, human ſtrength is utterly unequal, 


oppreſſed with reproaches and injuries of all kinds, 
Vith a train of vexatious diſappointments, with tor- 


wenting pains, and continually expoſed to the very 


alt extremities of ſuffering, yet {till poſſeſſing his foul 
n patience, maintaining an undiſturbed equanimity, 
ad reſolutely adhering to the cauſe of truth, and to 
lis duty, by deſerting which he might deliver himſelf 
out of all his troubles, —This is certainly the nobleſt 
tltimony that can be given to virtue, and muſt leave 
«conviction of its excellence on every mind which is 


Wineſs to it, and not ſtupidly inſenſible, or irreclaim- 


Wy hardened, in a wicked courſe. How often have 
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perſecutors themſelves relented, (not to mention ſper: 
tators,) and even been won to the love of goodneſs by 
glorious examples of invincible fortitude, patience 


and meekneſs in the diſtreſſed; and feeble irreſolut 


minds, otherwiſe in danger of being led away wit | 


the errors of the wicked, been animated to a cours 
geous and perſevering ſtedfaſtneſs in well doing? I 


true, that even in ordinary life, example has very great 


force: Perhaps nothing has contributed more to pre- 


ſerve the reputation of virtue, and to propagate it 


among mankind, than their ſeeing all excuſes and ob- 


jections againſt the practice of it effectually refuted by 


the unaffected piety, the hardy temperance, the in- 


flexible juſtice, and diffuſive charity of frail monls 
like themſelves, who have the ſame infirmity of nx 


ture, and the ſame temptations to the contrary vices, 
But ſtill exemplary virtue ſhines more illuſtriouſh 
under trials: And as then the ſtrength of good dilpe- 


ſitions appears the greater, it muſt proportionably 


have the more powerful influence on others. Surely 
a good man will think all the adverſities of his lik 
amply recompenſed, when they not only produce fruit 
{o advantageous to himſelf, and are the means of his 
growing in virtue, but are ſo beneficial to mankind, 


tending to reclaim them from their pernicious ways, 


and to reſtore true piety and goodneſs among them, 
Who can deny that providence is beneficial to the hi- 
man race, which makes the tolerable ſufferings of 
few individuals (therefore tolerable, becauſe even di- 


ring their incumbency, they are accompanied with 


' pleaſures of a ſuperior kind) and ſufferings of a ſhort 
* continuance, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, light and jor 
moment; become ſo eminently uſeful, by ſerving thok 


glorious ends which are worthy of infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs ? | 7 
The ſum of our anſwer upon the whole to thi 


part of the argument is, That not only the app 
rances of natural evil or unhappineſs, in the preſent 
tate of things, cannot be juſtly objected againſt the 
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goodneſs of the divine government, becauſe they are 
not prevalent: on the contrary, every conſiderate 


perſon muſt be convinced there is more happineſs 
than miſery in the world; that all kinds of life in 


their natural ſtate have enjoyment annexed to them, 


and pain only added as a means of their preſerva- 
tion; that happineſs is the governing view in the 
human conſtitution; and the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence towards men, in the general courſe and de- 


fgn of them, are for good; thoſe, which for the 


preſent ſeem to be moſt grievous often tending to the 
greateſt good. But farther, if ſome of theſe appea- 
rances were more difficult to be explained than they 
are, ſo that we could not ſee or conjecture any good 
to which they do or may tend, yet we could not 
reaſonably pronounce them to be abſolutely evil, and 
in the whole; experience in a multitude of inſtances 
teaching us, that good and evil of this ſort are con- 
nected together, ſo as to be changed into each other. 
Now, if we take the whole ſeries of events in the 
world as under one wiſe and good direction, and 
comprehended in the ſcheme of the divine providen- 
tal adminiſtration, and if we allow what is ſo ap- 


parently reaſonable, that one would think it cannot 
be denied, that nothing can be juſtly called evil, 


which in the event produces greater good whereby it 
1s over-ballanced z---If I ſay, we allow this, who 
an have ſufficient reaſon to aſſert that any event is 
abſolutely evil, ſince it is impoſſible for the human 
underſtanding to comprehend all the relations and 


the remote iſſues of things? That which in our nar- 


on way of thinking may ſeem the worſt that could 
happen, may yet in the intire plan of -the divine 
councils be neceſſary, and produce the beſt effects. 
bod has given us ſuch rules of action, and ſuch no- 


tices: of things, as are beſt accommodated to our 


condition of being, and the fitteſt to direct us ſo 
8 We may anſwer its purpoſes ; but he has not let 
is into the ſecret of his own deſigns, which are fo 
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complicated, and of fo vaſt a compaſs, that gy 
minds are utterly unable to comprehend them. Thi 
however we may ſafely reſt in, that if the ſupreme 
governing mind perfectly knows all things, paſt 
preſent, and to come, with all their connexions and 
' dependencies; if the order of the world, and the 
harmony of things, ſhews him to be wiſe z and pre. 
vailing good in it is a convincing proof of his bene. 
volence, then all things, being under the direQiqn 
of a wiſe and good Agent, are ordered for the beſt; 
and the contrary appearances, are no juſt objeQtion 
againſt this, ſeeing they are no more than appearance, 


amounting to no certain proof of abſolute evil in the - 


whole, but only of the defectiveneſs of our under. 
ſtandings. Nay, we may conclude, that the whok 
progreſſive {cheme of nature and providence, com. 
prehending all creatures, and the entire ſeries d 
events which ever have been or ſhall be, is abſohuteh 
the beft, and productive of the greateſt happinel 
that could poſſibly be. For happineſs being the pro- 
per object and end of benevolence, when this 1s ac 
companied in the ,agent with omnipotence and in- 
finite knowledge, the greateſt happineſs in the whole 
muſt be the intention and the effect. Ts it nota 
contradiction to ſuppoſe, that a benevolent being 
would chooſe to execute a ſcheme which he tay 
would produce a leſſer meaſure of good, when aro- 
ther which he ſaw would produce a greater, was 
'the ſame time preſent to his mind, and equally in 
JJ TER 
But there is another kind of evil, to which and 
the conſequences of it, the difficulty alſo relates, thit 
is moral evil. Of this it cannot be ſaid that God's 
the author, or that he does at all approve it; but 
yet upon the principle of his ſole univerſal domuli 
on, we muſt conclude, it was in ſome ſenſe permit 
ted by his providence, and that it was foreſeen 0 
him without his intending to prevent It, which be 
could Have done. Nay, the moſt important TT 
. 5. | x 
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ſures of his conduct towards mankind, all known to 
him from the beginning, were formed upon the 
ſuppoſition of its being. Now the queſtion is, how 
ſuch a permiſſion can conſiſt with the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity ? It is to be thought, that a be- 
ing infinitely holy, and utterly averſe to all moral 
turpitude, would not uſe his power to prevent it? 
That a being infinitely good, would leave his crea- 
tures unſupported againſt temptations to crimes which 
are ruinous both to . themſelves and others, Which 
fully the beauty of his own works, and tend to de- 
feat the deſign of them; nay, that he would place 
his creatures, frail and fallible, in circumſtances 
wherein he foreſaw they would fall from their inno- 
cence, and involve themſelves in miſery to be in- 


ficted as a puniſhment by his own avenging hand? 


The anſwer uſually given, and which, when fully 


and impartially conſidered, ſeems in a great meaſure 
to take off the force of the argument, is, that mo- 
ral evil is wholly to be imputed to the creatures 
themſelves who commit it; that it proceeds from an 
abuſe of their liberty, or free agency, . which is a 
high privilege of their nature, worthy of the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God to give to ſuch creatures, 


moſt ſuitable ro their condition of being, abſolutely 
neceſſary to virtue itſelf, and to the happineſs that 


ariſes from it, which is the greateſt happineſs they 
are Capable of, It is not to be imagined, (which 
yet the objection neceſſarily ſuppoſes,) that the good- 
neſs of God, or his rectitude, require the exertion of 
his utmoſt power for preventing evil. His attributes 
are exerciſed in a perfect harmony; and he never 
does, (it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, he cannot do,) 
any thing, but what is agreeabI#to them all. His 
power, which cannot poſſibly be controuled by any 
Oppoſite ſtrength or reſiſtance, is always, and muſt 
be directed in its exerciſe by wiſdom ; and it is not 
an indignity to his abſolute omnipotence, to ſay, he 


cannot do any thing but what is fit and reaſonable 


Oz to 
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to be done. In like manner, holineſs and goodneſs 


are to be conſidered as perfections, or principles in 


the divine nature, which exert themſelves, not ne- 
ceſſarily, but freely; or which do not require all ta 
be done, in every inſtance, which can poſſibly be 
done by abſolute omnipotence, in order to accom- 
Pliſh their ends, or attain what they incline to, In 
this, as in other caſes, the wiſdom of God requires 
that his operation ſhould be according to the order 
which, he has eſtabliſhed, and to the nature of things 
which he has wiſely framed to. be preſerved inviola- 
ble, As in the government of the inanimate crea- 
tures, he acts ſuitably to their natures, moving and 
diſpoſing of them by the irreſiſtible determination of 
his ſovereign will, ſo his influence on moral agents 
1s ſuch as does not deſtroy the eſſential powers which 
he has given them. Let it be more particularly 


. conſidered, firit, that perhaps there is not, nor can 


be, any being of a limited underſtanding, aboye 
the poſſibility of being miſled in its moral conduct; 
and all the orders of created free agents muſt natu- 


rally be in a ſtate of trial, till by a right uſe of li- 
If it be ſo, it 


berty their integrity is confirmed. 
does not neceſſarily follow from the nature of liberty 
itſelf; nor is it a contradiction, that rectitude ſhould 
be immutable, for the divine rectitude certainly is 
lo; but it ariſes from the natural imperfection of 
finite minds, and the fixed order of the divine ope- 
ration on created things, in a congruity to their ſeye- 
ral natures. 55 85 
Every imperfect agent, having a variety in his 


frame, muſt have propenſions to particular objects 


which are adapted to the indigence of his condition; 
which propenſions, in a regular moral conſtitution, 
are under the government of conſcience, but their 
being does not depend upon it. They are excited 


by the preſence of their ſuitable objects, or perhaps 
without it; and though their firſt motions, and per- 
haps their continuance in the mind for ſome time, 
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may be innocent, yet it, is eaſily © conceivable that 


they may demand a gratification, in circumſtances 
and degrees, which conſcience forbids. Here then 
is a tendency or a temptation to evil, from which the 
creature. by the right uſe of its own powers may 
eſcape, and thereby be more confirmed in virtue ; 
but a- poſſibility of falling and corrupting itſelf, 
ems to be infeparable from every finite nature; 
and even the danger of it ſeems naturally to attend 
the ſtate of all finite moral agents, during ſome part 
of their exiſtence. However that be, we know that 
we are poſſeſſed of ſuch a liberty, that we are capa- 
ble both of doing right and wrong; and our moral 

wers ſo conſtituted, with ſuch a freedom, we can - 


bot help thinking a very high privilege ; whereby we 


are raiſed above the condition of many other beings, 
and have the eſſential foundation of noble enjoy- 
ments. Secondly, The human mind neceſſarily ap- 
pears to itſelf the cauſe both of the moral good and 
evil which is done by it. When our hearts reproach 
us for doing wrong, we are conſcious of no con- 
ſraint, but that it was our own choice; and we were 
furniſhed with all the defences againſt it which we 
could expect or deſire as free agents, and which 
might have been effectual, if we had carefully uſed 
them, and duly exerciſed our reaſon. When our 
conſciences approve us for having done right, we 


are ſenſible that we acted with equal freedom, which. 


the very ground of inward ſatisfaction ; and that 
no power is wanting to that moral integrity which 
yields true ſelf-enjoyment. The mind therefore, I 
hay, appears to itſelf the cauſe both of good and evil. 
The capacity is derived wholly from God, and is 
preſerved by him; the particular determination is 
wholly from ourſelves ; only influenced, ſo far as is 
conſiſtent with our free agency, by ſetting before ys 
ſuffcient motives to good: yet the mind has a na- 
jural power of making a wrong choice. We mutt 


ken be condemned by our own hearts, in charging 
| | | | che 
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the human conſtitution as defective to the purpoſe 


of virtue, and thereby of happineſs, and impeach: 
ing the goodneſs of its author; ſince we are conſe: 


ous to ourſelves, that we are furniſhed with all which 


is neceſſary, and know of no power that is waiting 
to our doing good and eſchewing evil. = 
Thirdly, Whereas it is alledged, that ſince G00 
ſoreſaw men would abuſe their liberty; that they 
would pervert that which is right, and thereby mak 
themſelves unhappy ; goodneſs ſeems to have requir- 
ed, that the occaſion of ſuch an abuſe ſhould hatt 


been prevented. The anſwer, fo far as relates to the 


divine preſcience, is, that it has no manner of in. 


| flvence on future events, nor does at all affect the 


nature or the being of them. It ought not to be 


. faid that things are future, or certainly will come to | 
os becauſe they are foreknown, but they are fore: 


nown becauſe they are future. Events to come, 4s 
well as thoſe which are preſent, or paſt, are knowi 


to God, juſt as they are in themſelves, and in thei 


intire cauſes. The yhole ſeries of neceffary cauſes 
and effects is ſeen by his perfect underſtanding 


from the beginning to the end. What he has 


determined to do by his own power is foreknowi, 
as aſcertained by that determination. But the 'tranſ- 


 greſſions of his creatures, of which themſelves at 


the ſole cauſes, appear quite otherwiſe : they are the 
actions of free agents, the futurity of which is 10 


more determined by his appointment, than the de- 
tual production of them is effected by his power. 


As the bare knowledge of crimes preſent, or pal, 
does not communicate the leaſt degree of their gull, 
but may conſiſt with a perfect abhorrence of them, 


and the tendereſt compaſſion for the offender, fo ma 


the fore-knowledge of them when future, unlel 
ſomething be omitted by the preſcient being which 


was neceffary for preventing them, and which wi 


— in his power, but fit and reaſonable for him 
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- Fourthly, It muſt be acknowledged that, ſtrictly : 


ſpeaking, it was in God's power to have prevented 
moral evil altogether. If a finite intelligent being 
cannot be abſolutely. impeccable, yet he certainly 


could have created moral agents much more perfect 


than men are; given them a greater meaſure of know- 
ledge ; ſet the motives of virtue in ſo ſtrong a light 
before them, as more effectually to ſecure-their at- 
tachment to it; and he could have placed them in a 
fate much more free from temptations, and conſe- 
quently in leſs danger of making defection. Nay, as 


Jiberty itſelf is the gift of God, depending wholly on 
his pleaſure, he could have prevented the abuſe of it 


by with-holding it altogether, if nothing elſe was ſuf- 
ficient, or he could have prevented the conjuncture of 
circumſtances in which he foreſaw liberty -c6uld be 


_ abuſed. But the queſtion is, whether goodneſs and 


wiſdom required that ſuch methods ſhould: be taken; 


or rather, if vpon the narrow view we have of the 


works of God and the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, 


we can pretend to judge that the preſent conſtitution, 


in this branch of it which relates to free agents, is 
inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and moral perfections 
of the ſupreme Being? Shall we take upon us to 
lay, that the order of the creation, and the ends for 
which it was made, did not require, or even allow 
that there ſhould be ſuch arank of beings in it, con- 
ſtituted as we are, with underſtanding, liberty, and 


moral affections, but capable of ſin, tempted to it, 
and thereby in danger of becoming unhappy through 


their own fault? If we ſuppoſe one in a ſuperior 
condition of being, having an underſtanding vaſtly 
more enlarged than the human, and a more exten- 


tive view of the univerſal ſyſtem, which compre- 


hends many orders of created intelligences with va- 


tious degrees of perfection and enjoyment, can we 


pretend to affirm that it would appear to that mind 
incongruous in nature, that there ſhould be ſuch a 


ſpecies of rational creatures as mankind, with all the 


2 ap- 
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appointed weakneſs and imperfection of their Pre: 


lent ſtate; or even that it would not appear a very 
Proper part of the divine plan, neceſſary to the beau- 


ty and nm ed of the whole, variouſly related to 
7 


the reſt, and rming a ſcene wherein the perfeCtiong 
of the Deity are admirably diſplayed, and where 
good is the true character of the intire ſcheme ? But 
though ſuch 2 ſuppoſition is reaſonable, and ſheus 


that our underſtandings are too weak, and our know. 


ledge too ſcanty to comprehend this ſubject; conſe- 
quently, with how little judgment men take upon 
them to cenſure the ala of God, of which they 
know ſo little; we may conſider the human conſti- 
tution, and our whole ſtate of being in this world, 
with all the advantages and diſadvantages of it, in a 
way more accommodated to our capacity: that, is, 
we may conſider it by itſelf, abſtractly from its rela- 
tion to the reſt of the univerſe; and even in that 


view, it will appear no uneligible thing, and that the 


good in it over-balances the inconveniency which 
ariſes from the danger that attends liberty, Would 
not one Who conſiders the privileges of our nature, 
and the various enjoyment which belongs to the ge- 
neral condition of men, together with that meaſure 
of perfection and felicity which we have in proſpect, 
if we duly uſe our own; powers, and improve our 
opportunities, even though it be accompanied: with 
the hazard of moral evil and unhappineſs, (which is 
only to be incurred by our own fault but may be 
avoided if we are not wanting to ourſelves, and we 
may reaſonably hope, 248 the goodneſs of God, 


for all neceſſary aſſiſtande in order to it;) would not, 
1 ſay, one think this ſtate in the whole, preferable to 


non: exiſtence? And if it appears to us preferable, 
then it is to be acknowledged good, to the praiſe of 


the author's benevolence, notwithſtanding its frailty 


and mutability; and although, in the event, it 
could not reaſonably be expected, but that _ 4 
: gig 5G doom at as | be —-. 
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ſuch an order of beings would fall into ſin and un- 
happineſs. | | F 

What has been ſaid on this ſubject is agreeable to 
the explications given by the moſt eminent ancient 
philoſophers of the origin of evil. They attributed it, 
got to an independent evil agent, nor to unqualified 
matter, (into which ſome had abſurdly enough re- 
ſolved moral defects themſelves,) but to what they 
called the neceſity of imperfert beings : Meaning, that 
25 all creatures mult neceſſarily have ſome degree of 
imperfection ; particularly, the neceſſary imperfection 
of created free agents implies that they may poſſibly 
ert, and act contrary to right, fo the placing them 


| in ſuch a poſſibility is by no means to be imputed to 
any deficiency of wiſdom and goodneſs in God, bur 


is the inevitable reſult of their nature and condition of 
being; ſo that if they ſhould exiſt at all conſtituted as 
they are, it muſt be in their power to do wrong. For 
example, ſuch a creature as man, compounded of 
fleſh and ſpirit, muſt have a variety of affections 
ſome higher, and ſome lower; ſome which determine 
him to purſue the proper perfection of his ſuperior 
faculties as the chief end of his being, and others 
which attach him to the inferior part of his conſtitu- 
tion, which muſt alſo be preferved by his care, during 
the time appointed for its ſubſiſtence. Since then, 


| there are ſuch different tendencies in the nature of 


man, and liberty alſo eſſential to him, he muſt be 
capable of acting differently according to the different 


direction of his inſtincts and affections; and his ac- 


ting always right could not be abſolutely ſecured, or 
the poſſibility of moral evil avoided, without ſuch 
an interpoſition of almighty power, as would imꝑort 
an eſſential change in his frame and his ſtate. In 
other words, if the divine perfections required that ſin 
ſhould be abſolutely prevented, or not at all permitted, . 
they required that ſuch a being as man in a ſtate of 


probation, ſhould not be created: Which ſcarcely any 


conſiderate perſon will have the hardineſs to affirm, 
Er 1 | Another 


we (AH HP An — cept 
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_ rightly underſtanding this ſubject, and vindicating 


the divine perfections, is, that God over-rules th6 
moral evil which his providence permits, ſo that it he. 
comes the. occaſion of good. Tho' he has laid ys 
under an inviolable law not to do evil that good may 
come, (for — evil we do, proceeding from corrupt 
affections, a profeſs'd intention of good by the ſame 
actions muſt be ah abſurd and utterly inconſiſtent 
pretence; nor have we any certai foreknowledge of 
the ſuppoled good event, or 2 * to bring it to 
pals z) yet he is under no ſuch reſtraint by the perfet 
purity and goodneſs of his nature, but that he may 
ſuffer his creatures, (ſo far ſuffer, as not to hinder 
them by an irreſiſtible exertion of his almighty power,) 
to deviate voluntarily from the rule of right, intend- 
ing to take the opportunity from their errors, of ma- 


nifeſting his wiſdom and other attributes in a glorious 


manner, and of producing effects in the whole bene- 


ficial to his creation. As the obligation of prevent- 


ing evil muſt be limited in the manner before ex- 


plained; to what is fit and reaſonable to be done, 


without infringing the eſſential liberty of rationa 
agents, (which is God's own rule of proceeding, and 
allo the rule he has given us for regulating our con- 
duct towards our eee for he has got 
allowed us under the pretence of reſtraining them 


from fin, to encroach upon their freedom, ) (no man 


ſurely imagines that charity requires or will juſtify 
him in it;) ſo inſtead of being inconſiſtent with the 
moſt perfect rectitudè and goodneſs, it is a great de- 
monſtration of both, and of wiſdom, to turn the 
follies and faults of men, in the event, to an occaſion 
of promoting virtue and public happineſs. Would 
it not be very commendable in any human govern- 


ment, from the very irregularities of ſubjects, in their 


own nature deſtructive, to take the opportunity of 
enacting wholeſome laws, and forming uſeful 
ichemes, which, with the tendereſt pity to 9 


Another conſideration of great importance for our 
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ſnould not weaken the public ſecurities, but tend more 
effectually to promote the common good? There is 
indeed a great diſparity between human governments 
and the divine in this reſpect, that their foreſight of 


the behaviour of ſubjects is limited and uncertain, and 


therefore it is not in their power, nor can they be 
obliged to take effectual meaſures for preventing 
crimes : Whereas God knows all things future as well 
as preſent with the greateſt clearneſs and certainty. 
But this does not alter the caſe ſo far as it relates to 
the point we are now conſidering. For as his pre- 


ſcience is not the rule of his actions, but his perfect 


reaſon and the fitneſs of things; ſo on the other hand, 
the wiſdom of human governors and their goodneſs 
would be juſtified, if they did foreknow future tranſ- 
greſſions without interpoſing to prevent them by any 
methods of force, provided they could foreknow with 
certainty, and had it in their power to bring to paſs 
from ſuch tranſgreſſions, an increaſe both. of moral 
nd natural good; which we are ſure God actually 
does, in many inſtances, and have reaſon to believe 


he does it univerſally. 


Me may conſider then, what good the permiſſion 
of moral evil appears to us in fact ſubſervient to, at 
leaſt the occaſion of, and which it may reaſonably be 
{ſuppoſed that God intended. Firſt, it is evident, 
that his own perfections are variouſly diſplayed in con- 
ſequence of the ſins of his creatures, and particularly 
of mankind. The perfect purity of his nature, or 
his averſion to evil, could not have appeared ſo fully 


If evil had, never been ; nor his impartial diſtinguiſh- - 
Ing juſtice in rendering to all moral agents according 


to their works, And above all, his goodneſs by the 


occaſion of fin ſhines marvellouſly ; his patience is ex- 


erciſed towards his guilty creatures; he ſhows a de/ire 
to the offending works of his hands, and is kind to the 


: unthankful and the evil, at the ſame time that he has 
an indignation againſt their crimes ; and. pardoning 
mercy, of which there could have been no notion in 


a 
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nels 


2 ſtate of innocence, appears now one of the mol ness of thi 
amiable glories of the Deity. It may be juſtly (ag calamitie: 
that the whole human race; though by corruptinÞ} integrity 
their ways they Bae greatly altered their condition © God; 
for the worſe, yet they all continue in a ſtate of trial parts of: 
the objects of the divine goodneſs, which is not d ther obſe 
miniſhed by their fins, but exalted into pity; and tending | 
that God has not left any of them without witneſs f Þ immedia 
_ bis mercy, whereby they are invited to repentance moſt ex: 
that they may be finally happy in his favour, the their exe 
goodneſs has appeared in a dittinguiſhing peculia Þ ivenels 
manner to ſome of them beyond others. If it bk Fbobleſt a 
ſaid, that ſuppoſing this to be true, that God ha Þ giions, © 
taken occaſion from the ſins of men to manifeſt his greatly f 
on perſections the more illuſtriouſly, it follows in. for varic 
deed that he has crected a monument to his glory; | inſtance 
but how does it tur- to the good of his creatures? | oxerciſe 
I anſwer, that the glory of God and the happineſs of ent tem 
the intelligent parts of the creation are inſeparable; ment in 
and whatever manifeſts the former actually does and ſolid pl 
was by him intended to promote the other. The dif and diſc 
plays of his power and wiſdom, even in inanimate exalted 
nature, muſt be ſuppoſed to have been principally de- otherwi 
ſigned for the benefit of rational beings in contem- |} indeed 
plating and enjoying it, for which purpoſes all the J virtuou 
parts of the material world, known to us, are fitted good al 
in a wonderful variety. Much more the exerciſe of Þ don rc 
the divine attributes, (and eſpecially goodneſs towards that, i 
moral agents themſelves,) has a direct tendency to || branch 
excite in them, and alſo in other intelligent beings the me 
Who are not the immediate objects of it, pious and degree: 
devout affections, naturally accompanied with a high tues en 
enjoyment; and thereby to promote virtue and uni- good. 
verſal rational happineſs, more than in a different | wiſely 
ſtate of things there could have been occaſion for. the co 
Secondly, The permiſſion of fin is ſo over-ruled evil, ( 
by divine providence as to afford, by the conſequences of the 
of it, an occaſion for the various exerciſe of virtue; it, in 
and thereby advancing the true perfection and happi- 


occaſi 


the Goodneſs of God anſwered. 20% 
neſs of the human-nature. Sin has introduced theſe 
calamities and diſtreſſes into the world which try the 


integrity of good men, their patience, and confidence 
in God; and theſe are the finiſhing and moſt amiable 
parts of a beautiful moral character. We may fur- 
ther obſerve, that the paſſions and frailties of men 


tending to animoſity and diſcord, are directly and 


immediately the occaſion to others of practiſing the 


moſt excellent virtues : They are the occaſions of 


their exerciſing forbearance, meekneſs, and the for- 
giveneſs of injuries, all ſum'd up in benevolence, the 
 -nobleſt affection of the mind. Theſe virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions, by thus variouſly exerting themſelves, are 


greatly ſtrengthened ; and ſo the capacity of the mind 


for various rational enjoyments is enlarged. Every 


inſtance of their probation, and the reſolved vigorous 
exerciſe of them againſt a contrary tendency or vio- 
ſent temptation, lays a foundation for farther improve- 
ment in goodneſs, and brings a return of true and 
folid pleaſure; ſo that from this ſtate of infirmity 
and diſcipline the mind naturally grows up to a more 
exalted virtue, and to an increaſe of happineſs, which 
otherwiſe it could not be capable of. We know not 
indeed what room there might be for a diverſity of 
virtuous exerciſes, even in perfect innocence, whereby 


good affections might be confirmed, and the ſatisfac- 


tion reſulting from them increaſed. But we know 
that, in our preſent ſtate, ſome very important 
branches both of piety and charity are occaſioned by 
the moral imperfections of men, as well as by ſome 
degrees of miſery ; and that the practice of theſe vir- 
tues eminently contributes both to private and public 
good. Whereby it appears, that good and evil are 
wiſely mixed together, and ſet againſt each other in 
the condition of mankind, and that the permiſſion of 
evil, (ſo far as God does permit it,) is not unworthy 
of the beſt of beings; ſince his providence over- rules 
it, in the event, to the promoting of good, as an 


occaſion of the moſt various and illuſtrious exerciſe of 


virtue, 
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virtue, and of adding a high reliſh to the eni 
which ariſes from it. yg Fr | "IN 
Laſtly, We may take the ſtate of mankind, con. 
taining this puzzling appearance of moral evil, j 
another view, that is, as related to the reſt of the n 
tional creation; which, if it does not explain the 
difficulty, ſhews that, in all probability, the reaſq 
why we do not attain to a full and ſatisfying ſolutiq 
of it is, that the ſubject is above our comprehenſigg, 
and that therefore the objection is founded not q 
evidence, but ignorance. It is not unreaſonable 90 
ſuppoſe that the affairs of this lower world, (princi- 
pally thoſe of its chief inhabitants,) have a relation 9 
ſuperior natures, .and are extenſively uſeful to the 
whole ſyſtem of intelligent creatures. That there are 
in the univerſe other ſpecies of rational agents. beſide 
mankind, -and -above them, cannot well be doubted, 
When we conſider the magnificence of the works gf 
God; the vaſt fabric in which he has diſplayed tis 
power and wiſdom; that there are other globes at an 
immenſe diſtance from that where we dwell, and of 
incomparably greater magnitude: Who can imagine 
that they are all void of beings capable of rational es. 
Joyment, and of celebrating the Creator's praiſe ;-and 
that this little earth is the only , habitation of intellj- 


gencies? Now if there be a variety of particular y- 


ſtems in the moral as well as the natural world, anda 
diverſity of adminiſtration in the divine government 
of them, they may have a mutual relation which ye 
do not diſcern, and the affairs of one may anſwer pur- 
-Poles in another, and in the whole, which may ſur- 
-paſs our preſent comprehenſion. As the ſtate and 
-fituation of diſtant orbs render them uſeful to the 
earth, which may be alſo uſeful to them in a different 
way, all conſpiring to make one regular harmonious 
ſyſtem of material nature; the like order may be, 
and we have reaſon to believe there is eſtabliſhed, 
among the ſeveral kinds of rational beings, which 
under different particular ceconomies, do all of 2 
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topether make one beautiful and moral ſyſtem. Who 
then that does not comprehend the whole, can take 
upon him to cenſure a part ? Can he pretend to judge, 
that this mixt imperfect ſtate of ours is a blemiſh in 
the univerſal frame, when he does not know how 
| variouſly it may be related, and what purpoſes it may 
ferve in the kingdom of God, and what events may 
xiſe-from it beneficial to the whole, in the ſcheme 
of providence? Nay, upon this view of things, 
(hich is vaſtly too large tor our narrow underſtand- 
ings,) can we poſſibly be ſure, that the permiſſion of 
evil among men is not a neceſſary part of the intire 
Horal conſtitution? This conſideration may juſtly 
flence'the impious clamours of ſhort- ſighted mortals 
inſt” the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, ſince it 
ſhows that they really amount to no more than this, 
that we cannot comprehend his counſels. And if we 

ve our inquiries further into a future exiſtence, 
where the laſt puniſhments are to be inflicted on men 
for their wickedneſs, (which our own foreboding 
thoughts naturally lead us to, and the ſcriptures ex- 
plain it more fully as a moſt powerful argument to re- 
ſrain men from evil, ) of that ſtate we can, at preſent, 
rm but a very imperfe& idea; the notices we have 
kit being only ſuch as are intended for our advantage 
| firing our probation. But we may be aſſured that 
lie moſt exact meaſure of rectitude, wiſdom, and 
wodneſs will be obſerved in it. For if we have ſuſ- 
icient evidence that theſe perfections are the true cha- 
alters of the active ſupreme mind which governs all, 
twould be unreaſonable not to allow that they ſhall 
Merail every where and in every ſtate ; and conſe- 
(ently, that the laſt reſult of all the divine diſpenſa- 
ons, comprehending the permiſſion of evil, will be 
Tegreateſt abſolute good. 1 3 
The ſum of what has been offered upon the ſub- 
ect is, That God is not the author of moral evil, nor 
ud he fore-ordain it in his everlaſting counſels, as 
ay part of his works : On the contrary, he always 
Vor. J. P | diſapproves 
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diſapproves it as an irregular production, whereof thþ 
creatures themſelves are the fole cauſes, and dirggh 
oppoſite to the eſſential rectitude of his nature. Ry 


* 


5 he permits it in time, ſo far as not to prevent it hy 


uch extraordinary interpoſitions of his omnipotem | - 


as would violate the free · agency of his rational c 
tures, (which free: agency is an eſſential part of thei 
conſtitution, neceſſary to their anſwering the ends 


their being; neceſſary to their practiſing virtue, thei 


attaining moral perfection and rational happinek;) 
ſa he foreſaw it from eternity, and he choſe to execute 
that ſcheme of creation and providence, as in the 
wok abſolutely. the beſt, upon which he knew tha 
moral evil was unavoidable. We ourſelves plain) 


diſcern that the permiſſion of ſig actually is, in may 


inſtances, the occaſion of good; that it may be ſo in 
many. more inſtances and ways; but we cannot com- 
prehend them, becauſe we cannot fee the infinite) 
various relations of things in the univerſe. Indeed 
chis muſt neceſſarily be the caſe with imperfect unde: 


ſtandings, that things muſt appear to them different 


from what they really are. We may therefore cal. 


clude that the objection, as formidable as it ma 


ſeem at firſt, does not affect the doctrine it is urged 


which is otherwiſe ſo. well eſtabliſned; but 


the moſt ſhocking appearances of evil in de 


world, the oppreſſion of innocence, the ſucceſs of ij: 


ranny, the coveteouſneſs, pride, wrath, and upet 
ſtition of men ſpreading 3 — thro' the earth 


that, I ſay, theſe, and other appearances like them, 


ay terminate in good, It has often been ſo, and 


the conſideration of the perfect goodneſs and wiſdom 


of. God, whoſe power is irreſiſtible, ſatisfies us that 


it will be ſo univerſally. And for the miſeriesof it | 
corrigible ſinners in the other world, they ſhall be 10 


greater, than what public order, and the uniyetkl 


good of the rational creation, requires them to be. 
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=| DISCOURSE. IX. 
sf The Goodneſs of God explained and 
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Mark x. 18. 
There is none good but one, that is God. 


H E moſt important doctrine which our Sa- 
viour aſſerts in the text, that God is good, 
# which the ſcripture conſtantly teaches, (and 
indeed the very being of religion depends upon it, ) 
I taveendeavoured to prove by the manifold and moſt 
vilible fruits of the divine beneficence which are ſcat- 
tered over all the earth, among the numberleſs mul- 
tude of living things which are in it, and for which 
the hiberal' author of natute has plentifully provided, 
ging every one what is moſt convenient for it, an 
enjoy ment ſuitable to its nature and capacity; parti- 
cularly, by the frame and conſtitution of the human 
nature, made for various happineſs, and the admini- 
ation of providence towards mankind. And I have 
endeavoured to vindicate this doctrine againſt the ob- 
tions taken from the appearances of evil, both na- 
tral and moral, which are in the earth. The deſign 
of the preſent diſcourſe is to explain this glorious at-' 
I fibute of the divine nature, and to ſhew what is the- 
& 5 2 application, 
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| application, and the practical improvement we ouglt 


wo make of It. .- 3 a 
Now, in order to underſtand the more diſtine 
what is meant when we ſay that God is good, or at: 
tribute that perfection to the Deity, let us, firſt, con. 
ſider the notion of goodneſs in general. And her 
we proceed upon a ſure and clear foundation; for 
ſcarcely is there any thing of Which we have a mor 
diſtinct idea, no ſenſible being or quality is more & 
ſily perceived: The mind of man as readily diſtin. 
guiſhes between goodneſs and the contrary diſpoſition 
in a free agent, as we know the difference between 
black and white by our eyes, or between other oppo- 
ſite qualities by any of our ſenſes. Goodneſs then, in 


the ſtrict and proper ſenſe in which we are now conſ. 


dering it, (not as comprehending univerſal redtitude, 
which it is ſometimes uſed to denote, and which con- 
ſtitutes the intire character of a good moral agent) 
ſignifies benevolence, or a diſpoſition to communi 
cate happineſs. This is the plain meaning of the 
word when we apply it to man, or any. other intel 
ligent being. A good man is one who from an in- 
ward inclination exerts his power in doing good; nt 
who is the paſſive inſtrument or occaſion of it, (which 
even an inanimate thing, incapable of any kind dl 


intention may be, ) or who acting for his own privat 


intereſt, and from merely ſelfiſh motives, may be 
accidentally uſeful to the public or to ſome. of l 
fellow creatures; but he is a good man ho acts vo. 
Juntarily and of choice, for the benefit of others, and 
his inclination and his active powers terminate upon 
JJ ent. 7. .-* -,; 
In the ſame ſenſe, though in an infinitely more per- 
fe& manner, and higher degree, God is good; that 
is, He is a being of kind affection, who from an il 
ward principle of good-will exerts his omnipotence i 
diffuſing happineſs far and wide, in all fitting pv 


* 


portion, according to the different capacities of tt 
creatures which are the proper objects of goodncs, 
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explained and improved. 217 
ought and according to the direction of his moſt perfect wiſ- 
dom. It is a very wrong notion which ſome have of 
indy the moral per fections of God, particularly his good- 
or at Þ geſs, that they are high excellencies of his nature, not 
,.con- | only ſuperior in degree, and free from all infirmity, 
| her but wholly different in kind, from moral qualities in 
; for Þ the creatures; having indeed an analogy to them, 
more I hecauſe of their producing ſome ſimilar effects, but 
re e. | no otherwiſe attributed to the Deity than as human 
lſtin. | paſſions are, in a figurative and improper ſenſe ; and 
ſition Þ in their real nature fo tranſcendent, that our under- 
tween | ſtandings cannot form a diſtinct conception of them, 
oppo | ſo that the words whereby they are expreſſed, have 
en, in no ſuch determinate idea annexed to them as when 
confi- they are uſed for the moral diſpoſitions of inferior 
tude, J agents. This has an unhappy tendency to deſtroy 
con Þ true practical religion; for it eſſentially conſiſts in an 
rent) | imitation of the divine and moral perfections, and a 
nun: fuitable affectionate regard to them, together with 
f the the genuine fruits of it in ſincere obedience to the laws 
intel. of God; all which muſt be defeated, if our appre- 
n in. benſions concerning the moral attributes are uncer- 
; not tin. If when we ſay that God is holy, righteous, 
yhick J true, and good, we mean only that he is ſomething 
nd ot. } ve don't know what, incomprehenſibly high and ex- 
rate eellent; which produces, it is true, ſome effects like 
y. be | thoſe which the properties in men ſignified by theſe 
f his. vords would produce, but of the inward principle it- 
$y0 el in the ſupreme mind we have no clear idea, — 
and How can this be the object of our adoration, of our 
upm | trerence, love, and eſteem ? We know diſtinctly what 
I fie goodneſs of other agents is; that it means a diſ- 
per · poſition to do good to others, or to make them happy; 
that } and this, in proportion to the degree of it, appears 
nin | tus amiable. But if the goodneſs of God be not 
ce in the ſame, only more perfect in the principle, and 
pro- more extenſive in the meaſure of its exerciſe than it 
f the enn be in inferior beings, what is there in it to engage 
nels, } Our affections and dur gratitude? How, again, can 
ad 'f 53 We, 
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to that of nature. From this we gather, what are the 
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we, according to,this confuſed and undetermined fenſ 
of the divine goodneſs, make it the object of gy 
confidence, which is an eſſential part of religion? And 
how can it be the rational foundation of hope and of 
inward ſecurity. and peace to the human mind? Al 
our expectations of good, conſidered as merel ons. 


tuitous, from any agent, are founded on the ſuppy. 


ſition of a benevolent principle i in him. But if bene. 
volence in God be a quite different thing from why 
it is in other good beings, ſo that we cannot diſtingdy 
perceive what it is, how ſhall we hope for any thin 
from him? And laſtly, how can We follow God x 


dear children, and particularly, imitate his. goadnek 


(#bich 4 is a moſt important branch of Our 


4 &S> 


take care not to impute to the ſupreme abſolutely; per- 
fect Being any thing like human infirmity. There 


are weakneſſes which cleave to our nature in every pan 


of it, which accompany the exerciſe of all our Powers, 
even our moral capacities, and belt affections, To 
underſtand, this the better, and, that we may avoid 
the dangerous error of attributing apy. imperfection 
to the Deity, let us conſider that there are two great 
principles of action in the mind of man, &4enevolent 


and /elf-love, which are really diſtinct, and form dif- 


ferent ultimate ends, which we purſue without ſeeing, 
at leaſt attending to any connection or dependence be- 
tween them. Self. love determines us to ſeek private 
good, or our own, happineſs: By, benevolence we ate 
inclined to purſue the good of others. And this every 
man who ſeriouſly reflects, will find in himſelf, though 
in ſome it is weaker, and in ſome ſtronger, according 
to the degree of men's attention to it, and, of its Vie 
gorous cuſtomary, exerciſe, whereby it is confirmed, 
and its power encreaſed, the force of habit being added 
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ends of our being, I mean, for which God ordained it; 
and they are, happineſs and uſefulneſs. The gracious 


df Creator intending that the individual ſhould be happy, 
mz in every one ſelf-love, by which all are car- 


neck to the purſuit of that end; and he intended the 
good of the whole, and therefore united all men in 
the bond of benevolence. But theſe two principles 
have each of them particular affections and paſſions 
belonging to them, in order to give them the greater 
efficacy in caſes which moſt require their vigorous ope- 
ration ; and to anſwer the circumſtances of our preſent 
ſtate. The general deſire of our own happineſs is cool 
and diſpaſſionate, directing to a regular uniform courſe 
of action. But there being a variety of things neceſ- 
fary or convenient for the preſent life which it would 
fot put us upon ſeeking, uling or avoiding, with the 
diſpatch and earneſtneſs that is required, therefore this 


want is ſupplied by particular appetites and paſſions, 


attended with an uneaſineſs ſufficient to give them the 


needful force. In like manner, a common undiſ- 
tinguiſhing benevolence which unites us to the whole 
human ſpecies, nay to the whole ſyſtem of intelligent 
- beings, in itſelf a noble and very ſtrong principle, 


yet is not ſufficient to all purpoſes in the preſent con- 


dition of ' mankind, conſidering the imperfection of 
our underſtandings and other circumſtances. There- 


fore there are particular inſtincts of the publick kind 
planted in us, and many of them alſo are attended 
with uneaſineſs, to make them the more vigorous and 
active, For example, the helpleſs ſtate of children 
requires: a peculiar care; and there is a ſtrong affec- 
tion to them planted in parents, which puts them upon 


running: the utmoſt hazards and enduring extreme toil 


and pain, for the relief of their tender off-ſpring, 
And becauſe mankind in this world are liable to, and 
lome of them actually fall into great dangers and diſ- 


treſſes, therefore have we the common, powerful, and 


panful: inſtinct of compaſſion exciting and determining 
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us ſuddenly to exert all our ability as the urgent need 


216 
requires. 85 
Ir is here that we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh, (as un- 
doubtedly there is a great difference, ) between the 
goodneſs of God and men. The univerſal, calm, 
and diſpaſſionate benevolence, we may ſafely attribute 
to him in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe, having 
nothing in it but what is excellent and worthy of his 
tranſcendent glory; as the meaſure of it which our 
nature is adorned with, is in us the nobleſt part of the 
divine image. But we muſt not imagine that there 
is in the Deity any of the infirmity or uneaſineſs, which 
in men accompanies particular kind affections :' and 
when ſuch affections are aſcribed to him, as they fie. 
uently are in ſcripture, it muſt only be underſtood 
in a figurative ſenſe, by way of analogy, and we muſt 
take care to remove from our idea of them, all the 
imperfections and pains which we know by experience 
_ cleave to human paſſions, even of the moſt generous 
and beneficent kind. Thus, God is reprelented as 
our father, and as having a paternal tenderneſs for 
us; nay a greater, a more "continually careful, and 
watchful love, than a mother has for her ſucking 
child, which gives us a very high idea of his kind- 
neſs: But we ſhould be far from imagining any thing 
in him of the weakneſs or uneaſinefs which attends 
the affection of an indulgent earthly parent. His 
pity alſo is deſcribed in very ſtrong terms. Alluding 
to the exertion of that inſtinct in the human nature, 
it is ſaid, that his bowels ſound for the diſtreſſes of his 
creatures, and that he is icted in their cflictions. But 
the meaning of all this is no more, than that his un- 
diſturbed benevolence continually exerciſed towards 
them, produces more perfectly the effects which the 
teadereſt human compaſſion would produce, without 
the weakneſſes and the pains of it. ns 
"Thirdly, It ſeems to be a juſt and neceſſary conſe - 
quence from what has been already obſerved, that 
the goodneſs of God extends to all the proper oy a 
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- A0 dneſs. We know nothing in ourſelves, nor 


can imagine. any thing in moral agents to limit that 
general g00d-will, which muſt always appear to us 
the glory of an intelligent nature. We know nothing, 
I fay, to limit it, but particular attachments, and 
partial diſtinguiſhing affections, which are very uſeful 
in our preſent ſtate, becauſe of its indigence and weak- 
neſs; but they always carry in them the idea of im- 
perfection, and are therefore not to be attributed to 
the ſupreme Being. From which we. conclude, 
that wherever there are fit objects of good-will, 
and he knows them all, his good-will is exerciſed 
towards them. And this, when we calmly conſider 
it, raiſes the divine beneficence high in our eſteem; 
nor could that attribute in any other view, or ſup- 
poling it more confined in its exerciſe, appear to our 
minds ſo amiable, and ſo perfect. Now if the whole 
ſyſtem of beings that are the proper objects of good- 
refs, that is, which are capable of happineſs, be the 
intire objects of God's kindneſs and care, it follows, 
that as he is perfectly wiſe, and knows all the poſſible. 
relations, connexions, and dependencies of things, 
his beneficence, in conjunction with infinite wiſdom, 
always determines him to do what 1s. beſt in the whole, 
or for the moſt abſolute univerſal. good. How can 


it poſſibly be imagined but that the moſt extenſive. 


benevolence, in a being perfectly intelligent, muſt 
produce the moſt extenſive happineſs, which is its pro- 


per fruit? And hence we further infer, that as in the 


prefent ſtate of mankind, ſome unhappineſs is mixt 


with all the good they poſſeſs; as ſome degrees of 
pain or uneaſineſs may be neceſſary to the greater good 
d individuals, and the ſufferings of individuals may 


be neceſſary to the good of the whole, or to a general 
and more extenſive good of many; ſo we may be 
ſure that one or other of theſe is always the caſe in the 
divine adminiſtration, though not being able to com- 
prehend the intire ſcheme, we cannot ſee it in every 


particular inſtance ;—We may be ſure, I ſay it is al- 


#2ys_1o, that when any individual creature ſuffers, 
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218 de Gondneſs of God 
it is for the greater good of that creature itſelf or ff, 
2 more general good. And applying this to moi 
agents, the principal objects of the divine beneficengy 
whenever they ſuffer, as they do often by the hand d 
the righteous judge of all the earth for their faults, ith 
always either for their own amendment,) which is th 
greateſt immediate good to them, and will end in thei 
happineſs,) or elſe it is for a more publick advantage 
to the moral world. A 
What has been ſaid, repreſentsGod as neceſſarily in. 
tending the greateſt good of the rational creation; but 
that neceſſity muſt be underſtood in a way conſiſtent 
with the moft perfect free- agency: It ariſes not fron 
a defect of power or liberty, but from the abſolute pet. 
fection of his moral attributes, and of his wiſdom, 
There are ſome things which are commonly ſaid to 
act neceſſarily, as inanimate beings, (though propetl 
fpeaking they do not act at all.) So the fire burns, 
and the ſun gives light; and in beings endued with 
freedom, ſome of their capacities are not the ſubjech 
of that freedom. Thus we ourſelves are conſci. 
ous of liberty in acting; but we are conſcious, at 
the ſame time, that liberty does not belong to all the 
of our nature; our underſtandings are exerciſed 
neceſſarily, and perceptions ariſe in them independently 
of our own choice. In like manner, we muſt con- 
ceive a difference between the natural and moral at. 
tributes of the Deity : He is neceſſarily not only im- 
menſe and eternal, but omniſcient ; but he is freth 


* at * 


juſt and good: Theſe attributes belonging properly 


to his will, which is eſſentially free in its exerciſe, as 


the image of it is in the liberty of intelligent creatures; 


they exert themſelves not neceſſarily, (meaning by 
that, independently on his own choice, ) but voluntarily, 
which makes them appear ſo amiable, worthy to be 
praiſed and admired, as the virtuous inſtincts of our 
nature direct us to eſteem inferior free-agents, who 


are beneficent and juſt, Still however it is as truly 


impoſſible, (though for a different reaſon,) are” oy 
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ſhould not be juſt and good, or that he ſhould not 
exerciſe juſtice and goodneſs, as that he ſhould be 


ignorant Or weak, or even that he ſhould ceaſe to be. 


The point now under conſideration is certainly of 
the greateſt importance to the purpoſes of practical 
religion, to direct our ientiments concerning the con- 
duct of divine providence towards mankind, to re- 
gulate our affections to God, and our expectations 
trom him. On the one hand, we are not to conſider 


| the divine goodneſs, as if it were an uniatelligent 
inciple acting neceſſarily, (which ſuppoſition tends | 


to deſtroy all true piety, all reverence: and efteem 
of God, and gratitude to him; and as he is a being 


of the moſt perfect wiſdom and rectitude as well as 


benevolence, we are not to entertain any expectations 
from him, but ſuch as are worthy of his intire chara- 
Qer, not to hope for any thing but what is reaſonable 
and fit, and what it becomes the wile and impartially 
righteous, as well as gracious governor of the world, 


togive:) On the other hand, ſince the divine goodneſs 


is and muſt be exerciſed towards all the proper objects 
of goodneſs, and in the beſt manner carries on the 


greateſt abſolute good or happineſs of the whole in- 
telligent -A ſtem, it is evident that God does not act 


towards any of his reaſonable creatures in the way of 
ablolute dominion. He is indeed abſolute ſovereign, 
who. can do whatever pleaſeth him in heaven and earth, 


_ Whole power the united ſtrength of the creatures can- 


not reſiſt, none can ſtay his hand, or ſay to him, What 
df-thou? The inanimate; part of the creation is un- 
der the ſole command of his irreſiſtible will; he ſpeaks 
and it is done, he commands and it ſtands faſt ; but his 
wil is always for good to the beings which are the 
objects of. beneficence, that is, which are capable of 
happineſs. No other reaſon can be aſſigned for 


bringing them into being, than that he was ſo good 


as to intend the communicating of happineſs; and 
there is no other end purſued in the whole of his 
government over them, As the good rulers of civil 

Bn oo oo on = ſocieties, 
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ſocieties, ſtiled in ſcripture Gods upon earth, aro 
the fathers of their people, the true end of their au- 
thority is only the public good, to which they ſhould 
continually attend, and which they ſhould conſtantly 
aim at in the exerciſe of their power, in inflicting pu- 
niſhments as well as diſpenſing rewards, never acting 
from caprice, or a Juſt of domination, and merely 
to ſhew their own greatneſs, which is unworthy of a 
wiſe: governor ; ſo the government of the ſupreme 
Law-giver and Lord of the whole world, of the good- 
neſs as well as greatneſs whereof the beſt and the 
higheſt civil authority is but a faint image, is always 
invariably. conducted by the ſame rule, having no 
other deſign than the greateſt abſolute good; never 
appointing any of his creatures to happineſs or miſery, 
as an arbitrary ſovereign, and merely becauſe he will, 
but according to the moſt perfect wiſdom, equity and 
goodneſs, and ſo, as in the beſt manner to promote 


the advantage of the whole creation. Some expreſ- 


ſions of ſcripture have been interpreted to a different 
ſenſe, and underſtood as ſignifying that God appoints 
men even to final happineſs and miſery, merely from 
an aolojure will, without any conſideration of their be- 
haviour. Particularly ſome expound thus theſe wards 
of the Apoſtle, Rom. ix. 20, 21, which are an anſwer 
to the fooliſh cavils and complaints of men againſt the 
equity of the divine government over the nations of 
mankind; — Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliat 
againſt. God, all the thing formed ſay to him that form-. 


ed it, ' why baſt thou made me thus? Hath not the 


patter power over the clay, of the ſame lump to make one 
veſſel unto honour, and another unto diſhonour ? But 
this paſſage has no relation to the exerciſe of God's 
authority, as judge in diſpenſing happineſs or miſery 
to the individuals of mankind, in which the meaſures 
of equity and goodneſs directed by wiſdom to purſue 
the univerſal good, ſhall be exactly obſerved; but it re- 
lates to nations, and other great collective bodies of 


men, ſome of whom Ged raiſes up, beſtowing high pri- 
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vileges upon them; and others he caſts down, after 
having permitted them to continue long in their 
wickedneſs, abuſing his patience, whereby his power 
and juſtice appear the more eminently in their de- 
ſtruction. The ſubject there treated of, is the re- 
jection of the Fetus | the national advantages they 
poſſeſſed as the people of God, and the calling of the 
Gentiles, which the Apoſtle reſolves into the ſovereign- 
ty of providence, and juſtifies his doing ſo, by decla- 
rations of the old teſtament, concerning the difference 
God made between Jacob and £/au, without any con- 
fideration of their having done, good or evil, which 
declarations evidently relate not to themſelves per- 
ſmally, but to the poſterity. As in all the works of 
God there is a beautiful variety; ſome have higher, 
ſme lower degrees of perfection, in which his wiſdom 
and his ſupreme dominion. are manifeſted ; ſo his pro- 
vidence makes a diſtinction among men with reſpect 
to gifts and outward privileges: But he is good to all, 
and will judge every one of mankind with the moſt 
impartial equity, according to the improvement they 
made of the talents committed to them, and their 
obedience to the laws they were under. 

Laſtly, The only principle from which we can con- 
ceive God acts towards any object without him, or 
towards any or all of the creatures which derive their 
beings from him, is goodneſs, When we reflect 
upon ourſelves, (and it is by attending to our own 
powers and affections of which we are conſcious that 
wetake our riſe to the conſideration of, and forming 
ſuch a judgment as we are able to form concerning 
ſuperior intelligent natures, and even the ſupreme,) 


we find, as has been already obſerved, two general 


ſprings of action in our mind, /e/f-love and benevolence. 
All our particular deſires, affections and paſſions may 
be reduced to theſe two, and are comprehended in 
them, We cannot, I think, help judging after the 
lame manner concerning all other beings like our- 


elves, that is all free-agents, that they -conſtantly 
=_ purſue 
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purſue either their own good or the good of other 
For we have no notion of any other ſprings of actigh 
than affections (or ſome principles analogous to if, 
fections in us) which conſtitute the ends of rations! 
action; and no agent can have any object of affection, 


but either himſelf or ſome other being. Now, ap. | 


plying this to our conceptions of the Deity, and his 
manner of acting, we cannot imagine that he act 
for himſelf in the ſenſe we are now ſpeaking of; that 
is, that in any of his works, or in any fact which 
terminates on other beings, he purſues his own hap. 
pineſs, in ſuch a ſenſe as to imply indigence, and 
that his happineſs depends on ſomething without him, 
A being which is ſelf-ſufficient, and abſolutely perfect 
and bleſſed, and who was ſo from eternity before any 
thing beſides himſelf ſubſiſted, cannot want any thing 
to make him happy, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſeq 
to deſign the ſupply of his own wants in any thing he 
does. What can any creature poſſibly give him, ot 
what can he receive from it? He was perfectly fatis- 
fied in himſelf, and in the contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of his own infinite excellencies from everlaſting, 
and therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to act wwe 
things without him, from a motive of mere goodneſs. 

It may be alledged, that as the Deity is intereſted 
by his goodneſs itſelf in the affairs of his reaſonable 
creatures, he has complacency in their happineſs, 
which is originally his own gift; he is pleaſed with 
their good moral conduct, and that felicity which is 
the reſult of it, and the contrary is diſpleaſing to 
him; we can hardly avoid apprehending that his en- 
joyment has ſome dependence on their behaviour and 
their condition. For if we form our notion of the 


perceptions and ſentiments of other intelligent beings, 


by a regard to what we find in ourſelves, we do not 
know how to ſeparate the approbation of a good 


moral character, and the happineſs confequent upon 


it, from pleaſure; and the diſapprobation of a bad 
character with a ſenſe of the miſery that ä it, 
5 rom 


f-om ſome degree of uneaſineſs. It may therefore be 
ſuppoſed that God foreſceing theſe oppoſite events 
which muſt differently affect him, for his own ſake 
determined to choote the one, and do whatever was fit 
for avoiding the other ; that ts, acted not merely for 
the good of his rational creatures, but for himſelf 
or his own enjoyment. If this reaſoning be ever ſo 


juſt, it does not, nor ought. to diminiſh in our 


eſteem the benevolence manifeſted in the work of 


creation, and the good communicated to the crea- 


tures. Is any being accounted the leſs beneficent be- 
cauſe he finds pleaſure in his beneficence ? Is any man 
the leſs generous and diſintereſted in ſupplying the 
wants of the indigent who can be no way profitable to 
him, becauſe he has, and knows before hand he ſhall 
have ſatisfaction in his liberality? Mach leſs can the 
complacency which the ſupreme independent Being 
has in the manifeſtation of his goodneſs, be thought 
any diminution of that goodneſs, or be any pretence 
for alledging that he acts from ſelfiſh motives, as if he 
wanted any thing, the communication of good being 
the immediate end of his works, choſen for its own 
fake, and not from any indigence of his. Beſides, the 
changes which happen in the condition of the crea- 
tures, their acting right or wrong, their being happy 
or miſerable, ſhould not be imagined to affect the 
Deity, tho' perfectly perceiving them, and perfectly 
pure and good, in the ſame manner as they do good 
men, or any other finite good agents. They have, 
and cannot avoid having, new affections excited by 
events to them intirely new; pleaſure ariſing from 


preſent good, pain from preſent evil, which they had 
not while it was future. But he to whoſe mind no- 


thing has any appearance different from what it had in 
his eternal foreknowledge, poſſeſſes the ſame unvaried 
tranquillity in all the viciſſitudes of time. The whole 
ſeries of events, in the foreſeen order, paſſes under 
the obſervation of his eye without any alteration or ex- 
eiting any emotion in his undiſturbed pe 
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He is capable of no ſurpriſe, no painful ſenſation dr 


forrow from any calamity, or of reſentment againſt 


any moral diſorder, nor properly of joy, as that feni- 
fies a new ſenſation of pleaſure, from any good which | 


arrives. All things which come to paſs are compre- 
hended in the ſcheme of providence which was formed 
in his eternal counſels; and as the appearances of evil 
were not unexpected, they produce no unceaſineſs. 
And the afore- appointed good iſſue is the ſubject of 
his everlaſting, delightful, ſerene contemplation, not 
heightened by its arrival, as it is in weak minds, to 
ſurpriſing and tumultuous delight. Upon the whole, 
ſince all the good that is in the creatures, natural or 
moral, is originally from God, and all the enjoy ment 
to him which can be ſuppoſed to ariſe from it, is the 
reſult of his own operations, always the ſame and un- 
interrupted; it may be properly called ſelf- enjoyment 
inſeparable from his own perfections and the exerciſe 
of them; and therefore the end of his works, is not 


the acquiſition of felicity from other beings, but the 
communication of good to them, or in other words, 


the principle is benevolence,  _ | "144 

It is commonly ſaid that the glory of God is the end 
of the creation and of all his actions towards the 
creatures. And if this be the meaning that all his 
actions, his forming the world, and his whole admi- 
niſtration in the government of it, is worthy of him- 
ſelf, becoming the moſt excellent and perfect of all 
beings, and that his perfections are manifeſted in con- 
junction, and in a beautiful harmony by all his 
works, it is juſt. None of the divine attributes is ex- 
erciſed ſingly. As eternal power is clearly ſeen, being 


underſtood by the things which are made, the ſame things 


manifeſt eternal wiſdom; and as goodneſs is evidentiy 


the character of God's government of the moral 


world, the moſt perfect rectitude ſhines in it with 
equal luſtre. In this ſenſe, he is glorified in all his 


ways, and all his works; and in his eternal gounſels, 


he intended it ſhould be ſo. But if we enquire cen. 
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zerning the principle from which the ſupreme Bowe 


dd in framing and diſpoſing both the material an 
the rational creation, the former evidently ſubſervient 


to the other, I think it appears from what has been 
already faid, that 1t can be no other than benevolence ; 


and conſequently the end is no other than the com- 
munication of perfection and happineſs, which he 
difuſes through all the univerſe, in ſuch meaſures, 
and with ſuch variety, as at the ſame time to manifeſt 
his glorious power and wildom. 


But though it may be ſaid, (in the ſenſe juſt now men- | 


tioned,) that the glory of God is the end of his works, 
nd of his eternal purpoſes, we ſhould take care to avoid 


| other, and a very wrong meaning of that expreſſion. 


[et it be far from us to entertain any ſuch thought 
concerning him, as if he had any thing like the am- 
bitious views of weak mortals, to raiſe monuments to 


hishonour. The deſire of honour is indeed an ori- 


zinal defire in our nature, and a very uſeful part of 
dur conſtitution ; having a tendency to the ſupport 
of virtue, and to the public good: But it carries in 
itthe marks of inſufficiency and dependence. The 
great God is therefore infinitely above the need of it; 
ad it is beneath the high perfection of his nature to 
at from ſuch a motive. We cannot, I think, but 
«knowledge in our hearts, that to act from a prin- 
ple of pure diſintereſted gbodneſs, and with the 
ole deſign of communicating good, is more excel- 
kat and amiable ; and to conceive thus of the Deity, 
8to conceive of him the molt highly and honourably, 
Mich is the beſt rule we can follow in forming our 


.@prehenſions concerning him. It is true, God re- 
Quires that his reaſonable creatures ſhould make his 
Slory the end of their actions; that they ſhould ho- 


hour him with their devout acknowledgments, and 
de outward ſigns of adoration, which will appear to 
liemſelves a reaſonable ſervice, and what the beſt 


pinciples in their nature direct them to. But even 


his he requires for their ſakes, not his own ; and the 
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_ affections he has planted in their nature whereby the 
are determined to it, bear the plaineſt marks of 
goodneſs, for it is their moſt delightful exerciſe, wi 
affords the higheft enjoyment they are capable of 

What has been ſaid under this laſt head, ſhewn 
the reaſon of the aſſertion in the text, that none; 


good but God: Which is not to be underſtood 4. 


ſolutely, for there is real moral goodneſs in ſom 


creatures; but the ſupreme Being alone is f 


and immutably good, the ſole original fountain of 4 


goodneſs and happineſs? And this is peculiar to hin, 


chat whereas from the limited condition of all oth 


intelligent agents, it neceffarily follows, that ther 
own happinets muſt be an object of their purſuit, a 
an end of their actions, (they ſeek it from God, md 
they receive it from him) he, having in himſelf 
underived ſufficiency for his own unchangeable bl 


ſedneſs, infinitely above the need, or even the poll 


bility of an addition from any other cauſe, acts pur 


and wholly from a principle of benevolence. Toms 


In the next place, to conſider what is the prope 


application and practical improvement of this dt 
ſubject. And, firſt, we and all intelligent ereaturs 
are indiſpenſably obliged to praiſe God, to call in 


our * ſouls, and all that is within us, to bleſs and . 
zify him. This is a tribute which our own fei, 
and the inſtinct of gratitude planted in our. nat 
will teach us to pay to him, as a kind and gradi 
benefactor. We cannot indeed but highly eſteem: 


beneficent diſpoſition wherever it appears, thou 


ve ourſelves do not partake of the benefits which toy 
What acknowledgments then are due tothe 
"univerſal benefactor, the original author of all ha- 


neſs, to whoſe favour we ourſelves owe our bell 
and all the enjoyments we poſſeſs, and on Will (5 
bounty all our future hopes depend? His compalivy ,, 
to us is not leſſened by the diffuſiveneſs of his liberal 
to other beings: We are as much and conſtai ha 
' cared for by him, as if we were the ſole objects of 
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ere; And ſince in an infinite variety of creatures, 
which are capable of enjoyment, not one is neglected, 
ke gives to all that which is convenient for them. 
Thoſe, whoſe faculties enable them to diſeern his 
kand ſo freely opened to diſtribute various happineſs, 
odght to join according to their ſeveral capacities, in 
oebrating the glory of his benignity. Particularly, 
1 an affection for our own ſpecies is natural to our 
minds; and inſeparable from them, when we conſider 
God as the common father of mankind, doing good 
tothem, and leaving none of them without witneſſes 
of his tender pity, He mult in that view appear very 
amiable to us, moſt worthy .to receive our united 
tankſgivings and honour. The narrow notions 
mhich ſome have of the divine goodneſs, as if it 
were confined to a few, while others no leſs capable are 
merlooked or rejected, and which tend to change 
tie idea of the attribute itſelf into that of arbitrary 
ill,---Dhefe notions,” I ſay, ſeem to take their riſe 
hom the ſelfiſh deſires too prevalent in ſome minds, 
enjoying happineſs by way of peculiar property and 
atin&tion from their fellows. But to a well-diſpoſed 
lenevolent heart, the more extenſive beneficence ap- 
fears, the more it is eſteemed ; and there cannot be 
2 more delightful object of its contemplation, than 
the mercy of God diſpenſing its gifts freely to every 
aividoal of the human race, reaching out its unſpar- 
ug hand to ſupply all their wants, and making no 
eter diſtinction than what ariſes from the different 
fulifications of the particular objects, and what wiſ- 
Om requires to be made for the greater advantage 
@ the whole. This, which I hope has been ſuffi- 
Mntly ſhewn to be the juſt way of thinking concern- 
0g the divine philanthropy, challenges our moſt af- 
nate eſteem ; indeed ſhould raiſe it to the higheſt 
Wniration, And when we conſider that the love of 
bod is the only ſpring of our happineſs, indeed all 
ppineis; and that he does good, not like needy 
Natures, who give, hoping for ſomething again, 
” Q 2 (the 
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(the very beſt of them, not unreaſonably, nor 9 
their reproach, ſeek the continuance and increaſe gf 
their felicity as not immutable and abſolutely ye. 
tect ;)---when we conſider that the only principled 
his actions is pure benevolence ; and his kind inten. 
tions terminate on the happineſs of other beings, th 
greateſt and moſt univerſal happineſs as their ultima 
end; do not our moſt exalted praiſes, the utmoſt 
gratitude of our ſouls, ſink far beneath what we mul 
acknowledge to be due? Nhat ſhall we render to th 
Lord for all his benefits ? What returns can we make, 
which ſhall bear any proportion to the kindneſs of hi 
unmerited affection, or the ſovereign freeneſs of hi 
mercy, and the extent of its fruits, for both ate not 
only unparalleled, but exceed our comprehenſion 
Surely it becomes us to celebrate his glory, and 0 
offer him the ſacrifice of our thankſgivings, with fin. 
cerely willing and joyful hearts. No one can imagine 
that the praiſes of our lips only, or the mere external 
profeſſions of gratitude, are a ſuitable or will bean 
acceptable acknowledgment of his favour. What 
go0dneſs,---ſuch unexampled goodneſs firſt of all d 
mands, is true undiſſembled and ſuperlative love, 
which will naturally ariſe in our minds, if we care 
fully attend to the motives of love contained in the 
character of the object, and particularly his benignlty; 
and if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted and 
prepoſſeſſed by an immoderate indulgence of {elf 
affections. Accordingly this is the ſum of religion, 
to which the divine goodneſs is the ſtrongeſt motive 
and as our Saviour calls it, the firſt and great com. 
mandment; * Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God will 
all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all W 
mind, that is ſincerely, and conſtantly. : 

Secondly, The goodneſs of God is the proper 0b 


ject of our reverence and fear, as well as love. Thus 


the prophet + Hoſea deſcribes the religion of tt 
Jfraelites in the latter days, after that long afflictions 
+ Hol. iii. 5. 
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and other methods of divine inſtruction ſhall bring 


them to juſter ſentiments and better diſpoſitions, than 
thoſe which prevailed among them during their de- 
generacy, They fall fear the Lord and his goodneſs. 
Such a perfect character as that of the Deity, com- 
prehending all moral excellencies, and particularly 
olorious benevolence, calls for the moſt awful re- 
ret of all attentive minds: and an ingenuous heart 
will be afraid of offending him, for this very reaſon, 
becauſe he is ſo good, and will conceive an indigna- 
ton againſt ſin on this account, that it is not only a 
diſhonour done to the ſupreme law-giver, but ingra- 
titude to the beſt benefactor. Who would not be 
ahamed of ſuch baſeneſs, as to provoke and affront 
one who is continually kind and beneficent even to 
the unthankful and the evil, and always heaping fa- 
yurs on the undeſerving ? Theſe two principles, the 
bye and the fear of God, are the great ſecurity of our 
duty, and will be the laſting ſprings of fincere obe- 
ence to his commandments. The ſcripture con- 
ſantly teaches us, (and it muſt be very evident to 
thereaſon of men, ) that pious affections, gratitude and 
reyerence to the beſt of beings, are in vain pretend- 
This is the 
love of God, and this is his fear, that we do his 
ml; that we fulfil the works of his law written 
Mor hearts, and declared in his word, by living ſo- 
berly, righteouſly, and godly in this world. And this 
conlideration of the divine goodneſs ſhows the folly 
«fin, as well as ingratitude and baſeneſs. For how 
unreaſonable is it that men ſhould tranſgreſs thoſe 
commandments which are given them merely for 
weir own ſakes, and to make them happy? All the 
bad effects of their diſobedience and provocations 
muſt fall upon themſelves. * f tbey fin what do 
they againſs Cod? or if their tranſgreſſions be mul- 
plied, what do they unto him? The ſole intention 
v his laws is their good; of which they may de- 
| "1 25Job! x50. 6, 44s 
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prive 
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prive themſelves by their wickedneſs, but cannot i. 
fect his unchangeable happineſs, which has no d. 
endence on any thing in their power. 
Thirdly, As to the goodneſs of God we. owe ay 
being, all the powers of our nature, the privileg 
of our condition, and whatever happineſs we poſkh, 
ſo it is the juſt object of our affectionate confidence, 
and the only foundation of our hope for the future, 
What ſecurity can we, or any creatures have, that 
our exiſtence and all the advantages and enjoyment 
we have, ſhall be continued, or our felicityincreaked, 
but that the father of lights from whom every guod giſt 
comes down is without variableneſs or ſhadow of turn- 
ing. But let it be remembered, that we are not to 
entertain expectations from the divine goodneſs, as 
if it were an unintelligent pronenefs to communicate 
benefits: it is exerciſed with freedom ànd the mani- 
feſtations of it are always directed by the moſt per- 
fect wiſdom. And fince the. intire end which the 
good govgznor of the world purſues is the greatel 
abſolute good, or the higheſt happineſs of rhe whok 
rational ſyſtem, it is unreaſonable. to expect a profu- 
ſion of beneficence towards every individual, in ſuch 
a way, and upon ſuch terms, as would be hurtful to 
the whole. But it ought not to be ſaid, that this 


renders our hopes with reſpect to ourſelves utterly | 


uncertain, ſince we, not being able to comprehend the 
ſcheme of the divine adminittration cannot conclude 
concerning any particular ſuppoſable event, however 
grievous it may be to us, or other individuals, that 
it is inconſiſtent with the moſt public good, and 
therefore our confidence in the moſt perfect goodnels 
thus explained, cannot make us ſecure againſt l. 
For, beſides that doing all for the beſt, muſt appear 
amiable to us in the ſupreme agent, our minds ne- 
ceſſarily approve it, and we ought therefore to 4. 
quieſce in it with pleaſure, it cannot be reaſonably 
imagined that the extreme inſupportable unhapp® 
nels of individuals can be neceflary to the good -- 
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the Whole, excepting one caſe which our reaſon ſuf- 
gently inſtructs us to be aware of, and we have it 
in our power to prevent it. The caſe 1s this, we are 
ure that for God to make no difference between good 
ud evil in moral agents, and to communicate as 
much happineſs to the vicious and wicked as to the 
beſt and moſt virtuous, that this would not be for 
the greateſt good of the world, but deſtructive of it, 
x tending; to take away the greateſt encouragement. 
th and to ſubvert the very foundations of virtue, which, 
i the true happineſs of rational creatures: and there- 
fore for men to pretend, that they truſt in the good 
ns of God, while they live in contempt of his laws, 
ad perſiſt impenitently in their wicked courſes, is the 
highett preſumption ; ſuch expectation of fayour from 


| lim being contrary to the reaſon of things, and the 


dlabliſhed order of his government, and inconſiſtent |. 
vith goodneſs itſelf directed by wiſdom, which re- 
quires that a diſtinction ſhould be made between the 
nohteous and rhe wicked by the judge of the world, 
uch time, and in ſuch manner as he ſees fit, and 
tat tranſgreſſors ſhould be puniſhed for the ſafety 
ad benefit of the whole. But if we faithfully and 
conſtantly adhere to our duty, and our hearts do not 
-Ondemn us, then have we confidence towards God on 
ald foundation, that however, in the preſent ſtate, | 
ol things come alike to all, and there is one event to 
lhe good and to the finner, yet finally, and in the main, 
b hall be well with the righteous, and that happineſs 
I inſeparably connected with virtue. | 
It amounts to the ſame thing, if we ſet this point 
n ſomewhat a different light, and conſider the pre- 
lumptuous and pretended hopes of impenitent ſinners 
u the mercy of God, as inconſiſtent with the no- 


bons which reaſon, as well as the ſcripture teaches 


of his other attributes, his wiſdom, his juſtice, 
ad the eſſential rectitude of his nature, which will 
nat ſuffer us to believe that he will always, and in 
de whole of his adminiſtration, heap his benefits 
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without diſtinction on the righteous and the wickel higheſt 
Nor is this any reflection on his moſt perfect good. | I bet 
nefs, which requires to its exerciſe a proper qualified noble 
object, As the only object of power are things poſ, fect C. 
fible, and the only object of wiſdom are things e, | eſteem 
ſonable and fit, ſo among moral agents, the only manki 
qualified objects of the divine goodneſs, in the ſnl 
here ſpoken of, that is approbation, are the ſincerely | fie ot 
virtuous. And as the perfections of the Deity ar | worth) 
exerciſed in a perfect harmony, infinite power neyer | heaven 
does, it may be ſaid, cannot do, what is diſagrees | the co 
ble to wiſdom or to the moral attributes, ſo the mo- | fing tt 
ral attributes never interfere with each other: good. is gen 
neſs is not manifeſted in ſuch an undiſtin iſhing ward | 
manner, as to diſhonour the righteouſneſs of the ſu- reflect 
preme ruler. But of all ſinners they are the moſt |} eternit 
inexcuſable, and have the leaſt reaſon to expect the | them ' 
divine favour, who preſuming upon it, take encou- feftior 
ragement from thence to continue in their diſobe- fon, 
dience, who, as the ſcripture expreſſes it, * Turn the percif 
grace of God inta laſciviouſueſs, and Þ becauſe ſentena | *'_ 
againſt evil works is not ſpeedily executed, therefure 2p 
wholly ſet their hearts to do evil, Such have reaſon 
to expect a peculiarly ſevere puniſhment, and that, 
as Moſes ſpeaks, I The Lord will not ſpare them, who 
Bearing the words of his law, bleſs themſelves, ſaying, 
we ſhall have peace, though we walk in the imagmations 
of our hearts: or, as St, Paul teaches, || They who 
deſpiſe the goodneſs and forbearance of Cod, whey 
ſhould lead them to repentance, and perſiſting in 
hardneſs and impenitence of their hearts, treaſure up tl 
themſelves wrath againſt the day of wrath, and revell. 
= Hon of the righteous judgment of God. And, 
i Laſtly, We ſhould always endeavour to imitate 
4 the divine goodneſs. That which is the glory of the 
ſupreme Being, and adds a luſtre to all his other pet- 
fections, mult even in the inferior degree in which 
the reaſonable creatures are capable of it, be the 
.# Jyde iv. + Eccleſ. viii. 11, f Dent. xxix. 19, 20. || Rom. i 
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higheſt excellency of their nature. And according- 
, beneficence is always regarded among men as the 
nobleſt quality, as that which ſignifies the moſt per- 
ſect character, and procures the moſt univerſal 


eſteem. St. Paul, agreeably to the general ſenſe of 


mankind, makes a diſtinction between the righteous 
and the good man; the former is juſtly yalued, but 
the other appears much more amiable and praiſe- 
worthy. And as thus we ſhall be perfect like our 
heavenly father, and obtain the approbation of men, 
the conſciouſneſs of having merited it and of poſſeſ- 
fing that excellent quality, always ſhewing itſelf by 


j genuine fruits, will always yield the greateſt in- 


ward peace and ſecurity to our own minds. We ſhall 
reflect upon it with pleaſure; and look forward to 
eternity with confidence, for God will ſurely reward 
them who follow his example; who with ſincere _af- 
ſection purſue the great end of his own adminiſtra- 
tion, the univerſal happineſs, and are merciful as he is 
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perciful. 5 Ce 
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| Taſtice and judgment ar e the habitation of thy deniec 
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USTICE has always been conſidered by wit allerte 


men as one of the principal moral virtues. It derſta 
contributes eminently to the univerſal good of be ſho! 


mankind ; for without it the 


peace and order of ſo- ſhould 


cieties could not poſſibly ſubſift, nor could any indi- he ren 
vidual enjoy the privileges of his nature, and the ig 15 
advantages of his condition with ſafety. It is one neithe 
of thoſe qualities belonging to human diſpoſitions couri 
and actions which we neceſſarily approve ; and the give 
things which are juſt, always appear virtuous and to pre 
praiſe-worthy. We conclude therefore, that juſtice ture, 
has the ſanction of God's own authority, and is an inſtar 
eſſential part of his law of nature: and ſince we Fu 
conceive in it an abſolute excellence every way wor- | Cod, 
thy of his ſupreme dignity and glory, we attribute it his r 
to himſelf, and number it among his moral perfec- good 
tions. Tis true, there is a great difference between | whict 
the exerciſe of juſtice, and even the foundations of jects 


it, in God, and in men. For there being an 1 
1 _ lity 


lity among them in their maſt important intereſts, 


they have all demands of right one upon another, 


and fundamental privileges not ſubject to any hu- 


man authority, which cannot be invaded without ini- 


quity. Whereas no creature can lay him under any 
previous obligation, nor have an independent title 
whereby they may claim any thing from him; for 


their very beings, and all they have in poſſeſſion or 


expectation, are his gifts. But fince it appears in 


his own conſtitution, that there is an eftabliſhed re- 


lation of perſons and things, and a fitneſs reſulting 
from it that the condition of moral agents ſhould be 
according to their behaviour, we may be ſure he 


will preſerve that relation inviolable, and always act 


agreeably to that fitneſs, or that he judge of the whole 
world <will do right. This has been ever received as 
an eſſential principle of religion: indeed if it be 
denied, the foundations of piety are deſtroyed at 
once, and there can be no ſuch thing as à rational 
fear of God. It is elegantly expreſſed and ſtrongly 
aſſerted by Elibu, as a point wherein all men of un- 
derſtanding are | 
be ſhauld do wickedneſs, and from the Almighty that be 
ſhould commit iniquity. . For the work of a man ſhall 
he render unto him, and cauſe every man to find accord- 
ing to his ways. Yea ſurely God will not do wickedly, 


neither will the Almighty pervert judgment. In diſ- 
courſing on this ſubject, I will firſt endeavour to 


give you a true notion of the juſtice of God, and 


to prove that it is an abſolute perfection of his na- 
ture. Secondly, to ſhew, more particularly, in what 


inſtances it is exerciſed. 8 | 


Firſt, To ſhew what is meant by the juſtice © 


Cod, and to prove that it is an abſolute perfection of 
his nature. In explaining the divine attribute of 


goodneſs, I obſerved that it is the ſole principle from 
which the ſupreme Being a&s towards the proper ob- 
jects of it; that is, all ſenſitive and intelligent crea- 
1 * Job xxxiv, 10, 11, 12. 
tures, 


8 
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agreed, Far be it from God that 
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tures, and that it extends to them all,---That he he. 


ing infinitely above all indigence or the need of any 
thing from without to the continuance or increaſe of 
his ſelf-ſufficient, moſt perfect, and unchangeable 
happineſs, always exerts his power in forming and 


diſpoſing of things purely from a motive of bene. 


volence, and with an intention not to receive but to 
communicate happineſs and that the intire ade. 
quate object of the divine beneficence is the whole 


ſyſtem of living things; to all which he does good 


in fitting proportion, according to their ſeveral ca- 
pacities, eſpecially the rational ſyſtem or the moral 
world, for the univerſal happineſs whereof he con- 
ſtantly provides in the beſt manner, diffuſing his 
bounty to each individual, under no other limitation 
than What ariſes from the wiſe deſign of ſubordinat- 
ing it to the moſt public good. If this be ſo, juſtice 


can be no otherwiſe conſidered than as goodneſs to- 


wards moral agents regulated in its exerciſe by wiſdom; 
or, as wilely, and in the moſt proper manner pur- 
ſuing, not the private and ſeparate, but the united 
good of all intelligent beings. And indeed this is the 
worthieſt, and moſt becoming notion we can have, 
of the juſt and wiſe adminiſtration of the univerſal 
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mate end. The ſole motive to the , inflicting of ne- 
cellary puniſhment ſhould not be paſſion, or a regard 


to the ſuppoſed rights and honour of affronted. Ma- 


% as a ſeparate intereſt ; but the ſame goodneſs of 
diſpoſition, or benevolence to. the collective body, 
and defire of promoting the general welfare, which 
in other inſtances (where it can be fafely done,) pro- 
duces effects that give pleaſure to all as far as they 
can reach, without putting any one to pain. In like 
manner ought we to form our conceptions concern- 
ing the juſtice of God. Having an unlimited do- 
minion over all intelligent beings, he is inclined” by 
the benignity of his nature to do them the greateſt 


and to promote their moſt extenſive happineſs. 


But that ſame benignity of his nature, exerts itſelf 


freely with perfect wiſdom, and therefore differently, 
according to the diverſity of their conduct and cir- 
cumſtances; it ſhews favour or communicates plea- 


ſure to qualified objects, having for its ultimate end 


the producing of the greateſt monument of good. 
It with-holds favour, or inflicts puniſhment on the 
particular unqualified objects of happineſs, for the 


ſame ultimate end, the producing of the greateſt 
good. In other words, the divine ju/tzce or rigbteouſ- 


meſs, (however it may be differently apprehended as 


a diſtinct property, and it may be uſefully ſo repre- 


ſented, yet really is nothing elſe but his goodneſs di- 
rected. to its exerciſe by infinite wiſdom to purſue its 


proper end, the greateſt and moſt abſolute good of 


all rational beings in the beſt manner, and with that 


diverſity in its adminiſtration, which their different 


behaviour and circumſtances require. 


We ought, above all things, to avoid imputing 
to the Deity infirmities and paſſions like thoſe we 
find in ourſelves, and which often corrupt the ſprings 
of action, even mixing themſelves with good diſ- 


poſitions. I obſerved before, in explaining the good- 


neſs of God, that beſides the principle of benevo- 
lence in the human mind determining it to ſeek the 
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ublic happineſs, there are likewiſe particular ine 
Rincts planted in our nature, ot ſelfiſh, but inclin- 

ing us to aſſiſt and relieve our indigent fellow crea. 
tures; ſuch as compaſſion and natural affection, 
which are attended with weakneſs and perturbation; 

and theſe we ought not to attribute to God, except 
in a figurative ſenſe and by way of analogy. We 
have at leaſt equal reaſon to avoid attributing to him 
painful and diſturbing reſentment, which often ariſes 
in the human mind againſt moral evil; which, ſo far 
as it proceeds from the conſtitution of nature and is 
faultleſs, ſeems to be intended as an excitation to. 
juſtice. The ſupreme mind is altogether free from 
what is ſtrictly and properly called wrath, and from 
the leaſt degree of uncaſineſs, in diſapproving the 
faults of his creatures; and when it is neceffary ty 
_ uſe the chaſtening rod, or even to proceed to the ſez 
vereſt puniſhment, he does it with the fame undif- 
turbed calmneſs, and the ſame benevolent - diſpoſi- 
tion, which is manifeſted in thoſe which we call act; 
of clemency and mercy. n 
This I take to be the true notion of the divine 
juſtice, ſetting it in the moſt amiable light, and re. 
preſenting him as what he truly is, he be/t of beings, 
Nor does it give the leaſt encouragement to fin by 
diminiſhing our apprehenſions of its penal effects. 
For ſurely it does not alter the nature of puniſhment. 

or abate its ſeverity, to ſay that goodneſs. requires it: 
but our judge muſt appear to us the more venerable, 
when we conſider him as not depriving any one be- 
ing of the happineſs it is capable of, but for a grea- 
ter and more general good. To explain the exerciſe 
of this attribute otherwiſe, and repreſent it as ulti- 
mately mtending the honour of God, of his majeſty, 
and authority, as the end of his adminiſtration, dif- 
eanct from, and ſuperior to the greateſt good of in- 
telligent beings,---This is to render it leſs intelligible, 
and leſs agreeabſ? to the beſt ſentiments of our minds. 
For they muſt èſteem that government the _— 
| : cellent 
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wilent and perfect, which purſues the moſt public 


happineſs as its laſt end, and not the glory of the 
fyereign, as an intereſt different and ſeparated from 
it, But however that may be, and ſuppoſing that 


juſtice and goodneſs are to be conſidered as diſtinct at- 


mibutes of the Deity, yet ftill they are inſeparably 
joined together in his perfect moral character, and 
their intereſts never interfere, nor are they exerciſed 
inconfiſtently. Divine juſtice is not ſo rigorous as 
to demand any thing contrary to goodneſs; nor is 
goodneſs ſo indulgent as to require any thing which 
juſtice does not allow, no more than infinite power 
and wiſdom towards each other. And it muſt be re- 
membered, that we have a clear and diftinct idea of 
juſtice as well as of goodneſs, and of certain invaria- 
ble meaſures to be always obſerved in the exerciſe 
of it; otherwiſe it can be of no uſe to the purpoſes 
of religion, and regulating our moral conduct with 
a reſpect to God. How can we either love or fear, 
hope in, or avoid being obnoxious to the Juſtice of 
God, and how can we imitate it in our behaviour to- 


wards our fellow-creatures, unleſs we know what it 


is, and by what rule it proceeds ? We are ſure that 
tne ſupreme, righteous, and wiſe ruler of the world, 
will preſerve inviolable that order which he has eſta- 
liſhed; that he will conſtantly and uniformly act 
according to his approbation of moral goodneſs in 
his rational creatures, and his diſapprobation of the 
contrary. Though he may not during their trial ſo 
remarkably interpoſe as a judge, in rewarding the 
virtuous and puniſhing the wicked; yet he has given 

all men ſufficient reaſon to believe that it ſhall be ſo, 
Tome way, and at ſome time or other, and to many 
has declared expreſly, that there is a time appointed 
in which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs. All 
this being clearly and diſtinctly apprehended by us, 
the divine juſtice is a proper and a determinate object 
of our eſteem, reverence and fed It adds great 
force to the eternal laws which are given to men, 
| | written 
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written upon their hearts, to be the rule of ther |. 


actions; and is of great uſe as a glorious pattern tg 


all mankind, whereby their common happineſs woulg 
be moſt effectually ſecured. But if we do not kngy 


what the juſtice of God is ; only have this confuſed 
general notion, that it is a high tranſcendent excel. 
lence of his nature which we cannot comprehend, 
nor underſtand how it will be manifeſted, and what 
meaſures in his final diſtribution to moral agents the 
ſupreme ruler will obſerve,---What influence can this 
have on our tempers or behaviour? „ 
From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, that 
God is, and neceſſarily muſt be juſt, or that juſtice 
. Inſeparably belongs to his character, and is an eſſen- 
tial perfection off his nature. If it be included in 
goodneſs, as it ſeems to be, the ſame arguments 
which prove him to. be good prove him alſo to be 
_ guſt. Indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed with any pre- 
tence of reaſon, that thoſe two qualities are ſeparable 
in any wiſe agent. If he is good, and diſpoſed to 


promote the happineſs of others as far as poſſibly he 


can, his underſtanding muſt be very defective not to 
know that the impartial diſtribution of juſtice is the 
molt effectual means of ſecuring the peace, and the 
happineſs of ſocieties. On the other hand, if he is 


thoroughly and univerſally righteous, he muſt be 


good; for without goodneſs, what is called juſtice, 
degenerates into tyranny. Tis true, there may be 
ſuppoſed a difference between a righteous and a good 
man; but in that ſuppoſition the former is a very 
Imperfect character, and therefore the diſtinction can- 
not take place in the Deity, whoſe attributes moral, 
as well as natural, are all abſolutely perfect. But it 
was never ſuppoſed, or can be ſuppoſed, that a man 
can be good with any tolerable degree of under- 


| ſtanding, without being at the ſame time righteous: | 
the connexion is ſo apparent between righteouſneſs 


and the moſt ugjverſal happineſs of rational beings, 
which is the . 5 object of goodneſs. | 1 
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God is a juſt being. It muſt be acknowledged; 
otherwiſe all religion and virtue are no more than 
inſignificant words: it muſt be acknowledged, I ſay, 
that there is a real and eſſential difference between 
right and wrong, or moral good and evil. The 
ſenſe 'of - this is ſo deeply engraven on our hearts, 
that it is impoſſible for us not to diſcern it; and not 


to eſteem the intelligent being who acts according to 


that difference, and diſapprove the contrary charac- 
ter. Is it then poſſible for us to doubt whether the 


moſt perfect of all intelligent beings is juſt or un- 


jut? Whether he, who diſcerns all things, and all 
their differences and relations, ſees that 7ight is pre- 


ferable, and in itſelf more excellent than wrong, and 
vill act accordingly ? Is it poſſible for us, when any 


moral agent deviates from the rule of righteouſneſs, 
not to impute it either to a defect of underſtanding 
or of power, or to ſome corrupt affection? But 
none of theſe cauſes of error can be imagined to 
affect the ſupreme Being, perfect in knowledge, in- 
finite in power, and uncapable of being miſled by 
any temptation. He has no intereſt of his own to 
krve by iniquity z his authority is derived from no 
ſuperior, nor is he accountable to any. Of whom 
can he be afraid that he ſhould pervert judgment, or 
Whom can he. be ſtudious. to pleaſe, that he ſhould 


be biaſs' d by partial affection, ſince all are equally 


lis creatures and ſubject to his diſpoſal? He has 
kid us under the ſtricteſt obligations to righteouſneſs, 
how then can we imagine that he is unrighteous him- 


elf? To this purpoſe is the reaſoning of Elibu, on 


the ſubject of divine juſtice, and it ſeems to have 
great force, ---- + J/ho hath given him a charge over 


the earth, or who hath diſpeſed the whole world? If 


be ſet bis heart upon man; if he gather unto himſelf 


Id Job xxxiv. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 
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But if we ſhould allow all the diſtinction between 


Juſtice and goodneſs which can be allowed with any 
pretence of reaſon, ſtill we have certain evidence that 
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bis ſpirit and bis breath, all fleſh ſpall periſh: raptor 
and man fhall turn again unto duſt. Shall even he 
that bateth right govern; and wilt thou condemn hin 
that is moſt juſt? Is it fit to ſay to a King thou rt 
wicked, and to Princes ye are ungodly ? How much 1% 
to bim that accepteth not the perſons of Princes, my 
regardeth the rich more than the poor, for they al ar 
the work of his bands? I come in the | 
Second place, to ſhew more particularly, in who 

inſtances the divine juſtice is exerciſed. And here 
we muſt conſider the true character of the Deity, 
Which is that of the ſupreme moral governor of the 

world. Suppoſing the idea of juſtice in general to 
be ſettled, that it is rendering to all their due, the 
practice of it muſt be different, according to the 
different relations and conditions of the perſons be- 
tween whom it takes place. Tt requires a man to 
reſerve inviolated the rights of another man over 
which he has no authority; to render a ſuitable re- 
compence for ſervices; to fulfil contracts, and to 
make reſtitution for wrongs. But the righteouſneß 
of a ruler conſiſts in diſtributing to all ſubjects re- 
wards and puniſhments, according to the known, at 
leaſt ſufficiently promulged laws of the boch 
And the righteouſneſs of God, who can be conli- 
dered in no other capacity than that of the ſupreme 
univerſal ruler of all moral agents, conſiſts in ret- 
dering to them according to their works, including 
their affections, intentions, motives, and every eit- 
cumſtance neceſſary to a true eſtimate of their mo- 
ral rectitude or evil, which are all perfectly knonn 
to him. 
In the divine adminiſtration, which comprehends the 
whole extent of created exiſtence and the entire fries 
of events, there is a viſible relation between life 
the courſe of inanimate nature : The latter being ſo 
directed as to anſwer the purpoſes of the other, by 
_ Umpreſſions on its organs of perception, and by ex: 
Citing its active powers, ſo that there is apparent 000 
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my in the conduct of the animal ſtate; and ſuper- 
intending providence by the diſcipline of pleaſure and 
pain ariſing from ſenſible objects, determines living 
creatures to purſue the ends for which they were made. 

But in the government of moral agents, whoſe life is 
capable of great variety, as well as ſuperior kinds, of 
enjoyment, and of oppoſite unhappineſs ; the like 
diſcipline being applied to higher purpoſes, that is, 
pleaſure being connected with virtue, and pain with 
moral evil, obtains the character of righteous. Upon 


tis view, we may conſider as included in the exer- 


ciſe of divine juſtice, all inſtances in which, (whether 
by extraordinary interpoſition, or by the eſtabliſnmefit 
of nature in its ordinary courſe,) providence teſtifies an 


2pprobation of moral rectitude, cauſing natural good 
to follow it, and diſapprobation of vice and iniquity, 


by making pain of any kind the confequence ka 
But theſe are ſo various that they cannot be enumera- 
ted. Not to mention ſurpriſing events, (which have 
been before obſerved to carry in the judgment of all 
men, (wha own a ſuperintending providence,) the vi- 
hible marks of rewards and puniſhment,) there are un- 
deniable tendencies and effects in the ordinary admi- 
ſiſtration, and reſulting from the preſent conſtitution 
d things, which favour virtue and diſcountenance 
wickedneſs, Who, that attentively conſiders the ge- 
neral condition of mankind in this world, can queſtion 
the truth of Solomon's obſervation,---* That length of 
40 is in the right hand of wiſdom, or religious virtue, 
and in her left band are riches and honour. Tempe- 


ance, induſtry, and the ſocial virtues, are naturall 


productive of health, reputation, and riches, whic 
Ontribute to the long and eaſy enjoyment of life; 
Whereas ſickneſs, poverty, infamy, and ſometimes 


untimely death, are the apparent effects of luxury, 


deneſs, fraud, and violence. If there is an intelli- 
dent being at the head of nature, who guides all the 
notions and operations of inferior cauſes ; who framed 
human conſtitution, and preſerves its powers in 
; Prov. iii. 16, 
R 2 their 
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their natural exerciſe; who formed men into ſocietiez 
induing them with ſocial diſpoſitions, and directing 
the exertion of them to their proper ends; can it be 


doubted but he is a friend to virtue, and an adverſary 


to moral evil? Or that theſe are indications of rigb. 
Feouſneſs, as the character of his government? Apain, 


if we look into the interior part of the human frame, 


and obſerve how its powers operate, conſidering it ag 
the workmanſhip of God, we ſhall ſee yet clearer 


manifeſtations of his juſtice, in the ſtricter and more 


neceſſary connection which there is between virtue and 
pleaſure, and between moral evil and pain. No ſooner 
we are conſcious of any good affection exerting itſelf, 
than a pleaſing ſenſation ariſes in the ſelf-approving 
mind, even before the compleated virtuous action, 
which increaſes the pleaſure, becauſe the good affec- 
tion then has its full effect. On the other hand, in- 
ward ſhame, and ſelf-tormenting reflections neceſſi- 


rily accompany a conſciouſneſs of immoral diſpoſitions, 
and grow with them in every ſtep of their progreſs, 


and all their bad effects. For proof of this, the proper 
appeal is to experience, and every man's heart will 
witneſs to him that it is true, unleſs a long courſe of 
profligate wickedneſs has deſtroyed his natural ſenſe of 
right and wrong; in which cafe human nature is vi- 
ſibly depraved and loſt to all rational ſelf-enjoyment, 
The ways therefore of wiſdom are, by the unalterable 


appointment of God, ways of pleaſantneſs, and all be 


paths are peace: The contrary, are ways of ſorrow and 
miſery. And here is a farther inſtance of a juſt moral 
government in nature, or of the divine righteouſnels, 
adding a ſanction of rewards and puniſhments which 
executes itſelf; to the law which is written in the hearts 
E58 an 

But ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that tho! thele 
are inſtances of the divine juſtice, and particular me- 


thods by which it is exerciſed, yet it is not fully ma- 


nifeſted in them. The obſervations which have been 


made on the common courſe of providence do not hold 
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univerſally; the beſt men are not always the moſt 
proſperous in the world, tho? virtue tends to proſpe-- 


rity. Sickneſs, poverty, and reproach happen often 
to the good and to the bad promiſcuouſly ; nay ſome- 


times true religion is the very cauſe of grievous ſuf- 
fering from the hands of wicked men. And even 


what may more properly be called the ſanction of the 


law of nature, the inward fatisfaction and peace which 
accompanies a conſciouſneſs of virtuous integrity as' 


its reward, and the anguiſh which attends men's ſelf- 
accuſing thoughts as the preſent puniſhment of. their 
ſins, even this does not appear as one would expect 


the reſult of a judicial proceeding ſhould do. It riſes 
and falls, not always in exact proportion to merit and 


demerit; but men have it in their power to make it 
more or leſs ſenſibly felt. Sometimes good men thro? 


their own weakneſs and inattention, have not all the 
enjoyment of their own ſincerity which they might 


have; and bad men, by increaſing their wickedneſs, 


harden themſelves into an inſenſibility, and leſſen the 


feeling of their own ſufferings for it. We muſt there- 
fore conclude, that the preſent ſtate of this world, 
tho' it is not without ſtrong intimations of the divine 
juſtice, yet it is not the proper ſcene for that attribute 
to diſplay itſelf fully in; and that God has appointed 
a future time wherein he will judge men, and all other 
moral agents, in righteouſneſs, rendering to them all 
according to their works. | 


From what has been laſt obſerved, we have a fatis- 


factory anſwer to the objections which are commonly 
made againſt the equity of the divine government. 


+ Some diſpenſations of providence carry at firſt view 


an appearance of being favourable to the wickedneſs 
of men, and of ſeverity againſt true piety and virtue. 
he covetous, and ambitious proſper in wicked de- 
nces for increaſing their wealth and power by me- 


tiods of deceit and cruelty; while the innocent are 


caught in their ſnares, and fall a prey to them: Some- 
umes the moſt eminently virtuous are the moſt bar- 
.- NJ barouſly 
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barouſly uſed. The anſwer. to all which is, that we 
ought not to make a judgment concerning the divine 


adminſtration by ſingle unconnected events; for it is an 


intire ſcheme comprehending the whole ſeries of eventz. 


And therefore, as in other obvious caſes, a ſyſtem ig 

not rightly underſtood, nor a true judgment pro- 
nounced upon it merely by ſeeing and conſidering its 
unrelated parts, but by diſcerning their mutual rela- 


tions; ſo to a right judgment of this moral ſcheme, it 
would be neceſſary to ſee the remoteſt iſſue of things 


comprehended in it, which being above the reach of 


human underſtanding, particular diſpenſations, (which 
are only parts of the great deſign,) mult be but very 
imperfectly underſtood by us, and it would be ex- 
tremely raſh to pronounce them inconſiſtent with 
wiſdom, equity, and goodneſs. We know by ex- 


perience, that ſome events which at firſt were ſhock- 


ing, and ſeemed to be very grievous, have afterwards 
appeared in a quite different light, not only uſt, 
but wiſely meant for good. We may well ſuppoſe 
it to be ſo in other caſes, to the end of which our 
knowledge does not reach. But when the myſtery of 
God ſhall be finiſhed, when the great plan of his 
providence ſhall have its full accompliſhment, then, 
and not till then, ſhall the divine moral attributes be 


rfectly vindicated, to the conviction of all rational 
beings; all difficulties relating to this ſubject cleared 


up, and the objections filenced which ſhort-ſighted 
mortals now make, but which really have no other 
foundation than in their own ignorance ; at preſent the 
ways of God are to us anſearchable, and his judg- 
ments paſt finding out. This however we know, 
and it ought to ſatisfy us, that ſince there are plain 
diſcoveries of a ruling intelligence in the univerſe 
which formed and diſpoſes all things in it; ſince the 
ſupreme Being is the natural governor of all his crea- 


tures, and the moral governor of all rational agents 


ſince from the conſtitution of our own nature, and 


by. convincing arguments drawn even from the ou 
| | | ent 


quire 
Th 
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ſent adminiſtration, it appears that he is on the fide 
of virtue, and that he is juſt and good; ſince theſe 
things are fo, his juſtice ſhall Anally, and in the whole, 
be fully manifeſted for the good of his creation. 
Let us, next, ſuppoſe that mankind are now in 4 
fate of probation, (which is a ſuppoſition in all re- 
ſpects worthy of the wiſdom of God, and not incon- 
ſiſtent with any of his perfections, and we have great 
reaſon to believe it is fact,) when we conſider the 
weakneſs and imperfection of the human capacity, both 
intellectual and moral, and the ſurpriſing improve- 
ment it makes by due application and exerciſe, (which 
depends -principally. on the mind itſelf,) and when +; 
conſider the circumſtances of our ſtate exactly fitted 
to the deſign of trying us, and giving the oppor- 
tunities of making progreſs in knowledge and yir- 
tue;—Allowing this ſuppoſition; I ſay, it is evi- 
dent that the appearances of our prefent condition 
are juſt: ſuch as they ought; or as in reafon they 
could be expected to be. That is, it was not rea- 
ſonable to think that divine providence ſhould in- 
terpoſe any otherwiſe than it now actually does, 
not by diſpenſing to all men enjoyment and hap- 
pineſs of all kinds, or pain and miſery in exact pro- 
portion to the good and evil of their diſpoſitions and 
behaviour, (for then their ſtate would not be pro- 
bationary ;) but by affording them ſufficient means 
of virtue, yet leaving them at liberty to uſe them or 
not, or giving ſtrong intimations, but not an intuitive 
knowledge ſuch as ſhould neceſſitate their aſſent or 
attention, that God is a lover of moral rectitude 
in his creatures, and will ſupport its intereſt. If it 
be fo, and the principles before-mentioned be true, 
the conſequence, I think, is very plain, that God 
wil diſtribute rewards and . puniſhments to every one 
of mankind ; and the juſtice of his government re- 
_ quires him to do fo. | | 
This is all the length that our znaſſiſted reaſon can 
carry us in the knowledge of a future divine REN 
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In what manner, at what time, and with what ſolem 


nity God will judge the world in rigbteouſneſs, mul 
be unknown to us without a revelation : And ſo muſt 
the nature and circumſtances of that ſtate to which 
men ſhall be adjudged; any farther than that it ſhall 


be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked, 


or that in general, the former ſhall be happy, and the 
other unhappy. As the human mind is naturally 
capable of great variety in its condition, and of 
paſting thro” (and we have reaſon to believe, nay cer. 
tainly that it actually does pals thro') ſeveral ſtages of 
exiſtence 3, during it's continuance in one ſtage, the 
knowledge it has of another is very imperfect. Some 
have. imagined that. the appearances of -our-preſent 
ſituation could not be accounted for any other way ſo 
well, as by the ſuppoling a pre-exiſtence of our fouls, 
and thoſe appearances to be the conſequences of their 
behaviour in that ſtate. But this is only conjectute, 
the ſuppoſition appears to reaſon poſſible, and but 


barely ſo. We have a very familiar inſtance, known 


to every one, of an important change in the ſtate of 
the mind, tho? it is only a gradual and progreſlive 
change, that is, from infancy to mature age. How 


different are the notions, the exerciſes, and enjoy- 
ments of a child, and a grown man? And how im- 
perfect are the views which the mind in its firſt mature 
condition, has of manly, that is, of rational and 


virtuous employments and. pleaſures? Like. this is 
the difference. (and ſo St. Paul, very fitly -makes 
the compariſon +) between the preſent and future 


ſtate, with reſpect to the ſentiments and improvements 


of the mind, tho* the eſſential powers are the ſame, 


and will remain for ever; and it is but a very impet- 


fect notion we have not, of what we our ſelves ſhall 


be hereafter. We think, and reaſon, and ſpeak but 


like children concerning the affairs and entertainments 


of that vaſtly ſuperior life to come, in compariſon 


with which the preſent is only an infancy of being. 


This however, which is directly to the preſent put: ST; 
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Doſe, | 


every particular perſon ſhall be according to his works 
or moral improvement in the probation- ſtate, without 


excepting one individual, and without regard to any 


ather conſideration, And not only ſo in general, but 
the meaſure or degree of future happineſs ſhall bear 
an exact proportion to the degree of virtue attained 
in this world; and the meaſure of puniſhments will 
hear an exact proportion to the degree of moral evil in 
the temper and practice of men here; and in other 
words, the laſt and deciſive judgment of God, and 


wery particular ſentence pronounced by him, will be 


impartial and equitable. - Both theſe characters are 
included in the very notion of juſtice, and muſt be 
underſtood to be meant when we attribute that per- 


fection to the Deity. Innpartiality is ſo eſſential to 
righteouſneſs in judicature, that reſpect of perſons is 


the very thing meant by corrupting or perverting 


judgment. And for equizy, (conſiſting in the propor- 


ton of degrees determined by the ſentence of a judge, 
between merit and rewards, and between guilt and 
puniſhment,) this is ſo far implied in the idea of 
juſtice, that every inſtance of deviation from it maſt 
be imputed to a defect of that quality, or elſe to a de- 


feet of wiſdom or power. Now it is certain, that 


with God there can be no partiality. For as all crea- 
tures originally derive their being from him, every 
capacity in their nature, and every good in their 
condition is his gift, there could be no regard to one 


more than another. And thro' all the periods of 


their duration nothing can be done by any of them, 
no uſe made of the powers he beſtowed on them, 
which can alter his diſpoſitions and purpoſes towards 
them: None indeed which can pleaſe him except the 
improvement of thoſe powers to the proper ends ap- 
pointed by himſelf, that is, nothing which can miſ- 
lead him from the rule of right or abſolute impar- 
tality, and no cauſes can be imagin'd which render 


the divine judicial proceedings unequal or deficient | 


— — 
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, we muſt conclude, and our idea of the divine 
uſtice neceſſarily leads to it, that the condition of 
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in the proportion of juſtice. For as he has no ü- 
equal partial affection towards his creatures, and they 
can be no ſuſpicion of his departing from unbiaſyy 


integrity, ſo it is impoſlible any the leaſt circumſtans | 


which enters into the merit of moral actions, ſhould 
be hid from his underſtanding ; or that he ſhould nd 
exactly diſcern the preciſe degree of goodneſs or ei 
which is in them. And in the whole moral ſtate of 
every individual agent it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that his adjudging and effectually applying a proper. 
tionable reward or a proportionable degree of puniſh- 
ment, ſhould be hindered thro* his own impotence, ot 
by the reſiſtance of any oppoſite power. 5 
Let us now conſider what is the proper application 
to be made of this important principle both of natu- 
ral and revealed religion. Firſt, as the final iſſues of 
the divine judgment are of all events the moſt momen- 
tous to us, (for it aſcertains our greateſt happineſs ot 
miſery, ſo as no power can prevent it, no wiſdom 
can provide againſt it) this doctrine teaching us by 
what rule that judgment will proceed, and what mes. 
fures will be obſerved in it, at the ſame time teaches 
us how to form our expectations from it. Men ar 
naturally anxious about their condition hereafter; 
nothing can afford greater contentment to their minds 
at preſent, than the well grounded hope of future 
happineſs ; but how is that to be attairied ? Our ſtate 
is to be determined by the ſentence of a righteous 
judge, according as our works are good or bad. And 


therefore it muſt be the greateſt vanity, and the high- 


eſt preſumption, for men to expect happineſs hereafter, 
whoſe hearts accuſe them of wickedneſs deliberately 
committed and obſtinately continued in. Surely the 
ſtate of that creature muſt be very deſperate, and very 
deplorable, whoſe hope depends on the Almighty's 
perverting judgment in its favour. But men deceive 


themſelves by fondly imagining that ſomething 4 
will be accepted inftead of integrity of heart and pu- 
rity of hands; that an external denomination, a fe. 
ligious profeſſion, a partial obedience, or a an of 
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future amendment, will recommend them to the fa- 
our of God, which is really to ſuppoſe that he is not 
z righteous judge. 82 


| On the other hand, the man whoſe heart does not 
condemn him has confidence towards God, becauſe 


te is a perfectly juſt governor, by whom no. lervice 
facerely performed to him, nor inſtance of reſpect to 
lis commandments, will ever be forgotten. Unleſs 
this were known to be the character of the judge, and 
that the meaſures of righteouſneſs will be obfer ved by 
lim in judgment, no man could have any rational 
confidence. He might take his chance in a caprici- 
ous adminiſtration; bat the only foundation of rea- 
ſonable hope is, that diſtribution will be made with 
impartial equity. It is certainly becoming frail crea- 
tures, and whoſe hearts accuſe them of many moral 
defects, to ſtand in awe of the divine juſtice ; and, as 
St, Peter exhorts, to paſs the time of their ſojourning in 
fear, if they call on the father who without reſpett of 
jerſons judgeth all men. But till a ſelf-approving 
mind is naturally ſecure, ſupported by this perſuaſion, 
that right ſhall finally prevail in the univerſe; and 
therefore looks forward, without conſternation, to the 
aſt reſult of things, when all irregularities ſhall be 
rectified, when the proud ſhall be no more proſperous, 
nor innocence oppreſſed, but all men ſhall receive ac- 
cording to their deeds done in the body, and not ac- 
cording to their outward actions only, but the preva- 
lent affections and. purpoſes of their hearts; for 4 
every ſecret thing ſhall be brought into judgment, whether 
it be good or bad. | | 

Secondly, The conſideration of God's juſtice to be 
nally manifeſted in appointing the condition of all 


men according to their works, ſhould teach us patience 


under the difficulties of our preſent ſtate. Though the 
ways of providence are now involved in . obſcurity 
vhich is impenetrable to human knowledge, and in 
our broken view of its all-wiſe proceedings ſome 
rents have an appearance quite contrary to Wr 

_ neſs, 
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neſs, the laſt judgment will ſet all theſe ſeeming ix 
—_— right. And to them who endure perſecutiy 

or conſcience fake, this is a great ſupport of patie 
that it is, as St Paul ſpeaks *, à righteous thing ui 
God. to recompence tribulation to thoſe who trouble thay: 
and io them who are troubled a final happy reſt, when 
Hall be glorified in the ſalvation of his ſaints, and ii 
vengeance on them who knew him not, nor obeyed bis lau 
Itiis often grievous:to good men, that their charaetet 
(which may be numbered among their moſt import 
intereſts in this world,) ſuffer by wrong human judy. 
ment, both in the forms of public authority and pi. 


vate cenſure. But there lies an appeal to a ſupeim 


righteous tribunal; and with minds ſupported by: 
conſciouſneſs of their own ſincerity, it may well be 
accounted a very ſmall thing + zo be judged by mn, 
ſeeing he that finally judgeth is the ſupreme, infallible, 
and juſt Lord. This conſideration however, ſhould 
prevent the raſh judgments of men; ſhould make 
them "cautious in their proceedings even where t 
have a right to judge; and reſtrain the liberties they 
too often take of reproaching their neighbours ; eſpe 
cially of judging the motives and intentions of their 
hearts, which is God's prerogative, for he only Þ mil 
bring to” light the hidden things of darkneſs, and make 
manifeſt the counſels of the heart, that every one may bait 
that praiſe and recompence which is juſtly due to him. 
Thirdly, God in his juſtice, as well as his other 
moral perfections, is the beſt example for us to imi- 
tate, as far as the frailty of our nature will allow. It 
is our glory as reaſonable creatures to be capable of 
imitating him; and as our conſciences bear as full 
teſtimony to the rectitude of this as to any other part 


of his law written in our hearts, we muſt be felf- 


condemned, and therefore unhappy, in acting con- 
trary to it. 
mands of right upon us which no other beings can 
have upon the almighty maker of all things; and 


there- 


? 2 Thelli 6 + 1 Cor. iv. 3. 1 1 Cor. iv. 5. 


It is true, our fellow-creatures have de- 
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J therefore our ſatisfying thoſe demands, is a doing 


"tice which cannot properly be called an imitation 
ofhim. But ſince there is an apparent equity reſult- 
ing from the relations of perſons and things, to which 
the ſupreme Ruler has a regard in his adminiſtration, 
this is a ſtrong motive to our governing our conduct 
by a regard to the ſame equity, even where our con- 
ation being eſſentially different, our acts of juſtice 
ae no way parallel to his. And eſpecially, the exer- 
aſe of human authority ſhould, as exactly as poſſible, 
blow the pattern of that perfect righteouſneſs which 

yerns the world. Princes are called Gods upon 
arth, their power duly exerciſed being the neareſt 
remblance of the divine univerſal dominion; But 


their power degenerates into tyranny, if under the 


colour of authority they oppreſs their fellow-creatures, 
they are then guilty, not only of the greateſt injuſ- 
tice to men, but the higheſt diſhonour to God the 
fountain of all lawful authority, * by whom kings reign 
nghteoully and princes decree juſtice, and to whom 
human uſurpations, the perverting of judgment, and 
nolence, are no otherwiſe to be attributed, than the 
noſt malicious acts of the wickedeſt beings, the devils 
themſelves. : that is, they are permitted by his pro- 
nidence for the trial of men's virtues, or for the pu- 
niſnment of their tranſgreſſions. Since he who is the 


abſolute ſovereign of the whole world, accountable. 


to none, never acts arbitrarily in the government of 


is creatures, but always with perfect equity, ho- 


dare ambitious mortals, (who + ſhall die like men, and 
fall like the tyrannical princes which have gone before 
them,) enſlave and oppreſs their-fellow-mortals, wha 
in the main privileges of human nature are equal with 


them, and ſhall ſtand upon a level with them before 


the ſupreme tribunal ? Shall they govern by arbi- 
trary will, or by caprice and paſſion, inſtead of juſ- 


tice ? Surely ſuch encroachments on the rights of hu- 
manity, which are under his protection, and ſuch in- 


#* Prov, viii. 15. + Pal. Ixxxii. 7, 


dignity 
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dignity to his own government, cries aloud to ty 
righteous God for vengeance ;. and to reſiſt its def 
tructive exorbitances by. reaſon, and force under th 
conduct of reaſon, is not only juſtified but laudably 
nay ſtrictly required by the principle of piety towards 
| God, as well as benevolence to mankind. I hay 


now finiſned my intended explication of the diving ( 


moral attributes. They might, indeed, have been 
conſidered much more largely, and diſtinguiſhed into 
a greater variety. Mercy, and grace, and patience, 
are ſometimes repreſented, (and very. uſetully,)'tg 
Practical purpoſes, as diſtinct perfections of the Deity, 
But if we conſider them as properties of the divine 
nature, analogous to the different ſprings of moral 
action in the human mind, {which is the only way we 
have of forming our moſt accurate notions concern- 


ing them, ) it is plain thoſe laſt mentioned, are really | 


the ſame,, diverſified only by the manner of exerciſe or 
manifeſtation, and by the condition of the objects, 
The grace of (504 is, his favour to the undeſerving, 
to reaſonable creatures who were obnoxious to his diſ- 
pleaſure by their offences; or favour manifeſted be- 
yond what they could have had any aflurance of ac- 
cording to the original diſcovery of his will, and terms 
of their acceptance. To his goodneſs. they owe their 
being, the continuance of it, and whatever happineſs 
they poſſeſs or hope for. But as their reaſon muſt 
teach them to expect future bleſſings from him upon 
the condition of ſincere and perſevering obedience to 
the Jaw of their nature, a ſenſe of guilt ſhakes the 
foundations of their confidence. 


continued or offered, is grace; for that ſuppoſes the 


object to be both ſinful and miſerable to ſuch a degree 
as greatly to magnify the compaſſion which interpoſes 


for its relief. And the patience of God, is the lenity 


of his government manifeſted in his ſuſpending the 


execution of Sudgment, that ſinners. may have the op- 


Portunity of repentance, thereby to prevent their 
- deſtruction. But in all this variety of operation, the 


Principle 
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principle is the ſame, divine benevolence ; which ſhines | 
Ee more glrioully (beeaue it appears moſt pure and 
diſiatereſted) in the miſeries and diſtreſſes, the guilt 
and obſtinacy, of the creatures towards whom it is 


exerciſed. 1 = 
"In like manner the truth of God in the moral ſenſe, 


(comprehending veracity or ſincerity in his commu- 


nication with other intelligent beings ſo as not to de- 
ceive them, and fidelity in fulfilling his promiſes,) 
this does not appear ſtrictly ſpeaking to be a diſtinct 
attribute. Indeed as veracity is to the human mind a 
beautiful moral object, (we cannot but approve it, 
and diſapprove the contrary as odious and deformed,) 
it is very natural to aſcribe it to the Deity as a branch 


af his perfect moral character; which is not to be 


underſtood in this ſenſe, that in all the knowledge we 
derive from him, (and it is all the knowledge we 
have,) things are till repreſented as they really are in 
themſelves, and as he ſees them. The contrary is 
evident. The ideas we have by our external ſenſes, 
(of which God is the original author,) are not com- 
plete repreſentations of the nature of material ob- 
jects; nor do our faculties ſeem to be fitted for com- 


prehending the eſſences of any beings; and conſe- 


quently, the knowledge which God communicates 
does not reach ſo far. But it is obvious, that in- 
rity does not require any perſon to make known to 
others all the truth which he himſelf knows; (it 
were impoſſible that an infinitely intelligent being 


| hould do it;) but only to diſcover the truth which 


they have a right to know in purſuance of their mu- 
tual relation, or to prevent their falling into errors 
Which may be hurtful to them. Now God can be 
under no previous obligation to his creatures. All 
the good they poſſeſs, and the farther good they hope 


for, proceeds ſolely from his bounty; and therefore. 


their reaſonable expectations that he will not miſlead 
them to their hurt, or ſo as to fruſtrate the deſign of 


lis own beneficence, however Juſt theſe expectations 
1 : be, 


_ - The Juſtice of God, &c. 
be, (and indeed they are more juſt and certain u 
thoſe which are founded on the demands of ftrigyh - 
right from their fellow-creatures,) yet they ri _ 
have no other foundation than this, that his fas 
will be manifeſted to ſuch beings conſiſtently and wii 1 
formly, in carrying on his original kind intention .. 
concerning them: In other words, the truth of GG _.. 
is nothing elſe but his goodneſs exerciſed towards ij The 
telligent beings of imperfect underſtandings, in: 
way ſuitable to their nature and condition. After ii 
Tame manner muſt be underſtood that other bran 
of his truth, faithfulneſs; which really means ny 
more than the immutability of his goodneſs, or elk 
it may be conſidered as included in juſtice. So fideliy 
is commonly underſtood as included in the righteoul: 
neſs of men; and according to either of theſe view, | 
it is comprehended in the divine attributes already Th 
explained. ; ; 83 7 
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DISCOURSE MI. 


T he Love of Gov explained and recom- 
mended. 


[ABERNETHY.] 


MATTHEW XXll. 37. 


Thu ſhalt Ive the Lord thy Cod with all thy 
Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy 
Mind. | | 


F we have clear and ſatisfying evidence of the 
| being of God, of his perfections natural and 

moral, of his having created the heavens, the 
earth, the ſea, and all things which are in them, and 
of his providence preſerving them all, diſpoſing the 
whole ſeries of events in them with the moſt perfect 
wiſdom, and for the greateſt good, we can ſcarcely 
avoid this important inquiry, What regards are due 
o him from us his reaſonable creatures? By looking 
into our minds we will perceive that they are diffe- 
rently affected with the objects that are preſented to 
tiem ; ſome excite deſire, ſome joy, and others horror 
and averſion, and theſe different affections to different 
objects are ſubdivided into various kinds. Though 
they come_under the ſame common denomination of 
deſire and averſion, yet the inward perceptions of 
them have very little affinity with each other; for 
example, the deſire of meat and the deſire of virtue, 
„ 4p ST , 


- 
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the averſion to bodily pain, and the averſion to moral 
turpitude. But whatever variety there is in them, 


they all originally belong to our nature, and reſult 


from our conſtitution, we cannot make and we can- 
not deſtroy them. It may be in our power, by an 
habitual attention to ſome objects, to ſtrengthen the 
affections of the mind to them, and by diverting their 
attention from other objects, to weaken its affection 
to them, whereby the one obtains a prevalence over 
the other, forming our temper and engaging our pur- 
ſuit : But the original affections themſelves are con- 
ſtituted by nature the ſame and invariable, no more 
in the power of the mind, and dependent on its 
choice, as to their being or not being, than ſimple 
ideas are. Here we ſhall find ourlelyes obliged to 
reſt. As the materials of our knowledge are limited, 
the imagination and the underſtanding may variouſly 
compound, aſſociate, and diſtinguiſh them, but can 


create us no new ones, ſo are our affections. When 


any object is propoſed to the perceiving faculty, (per- 
haps before it is propoſed, as in the caſe of bodily 
appetites,) whether it be by ſenſe, by reflection, or 
in whatever manner, a certain propenſion towards it 
naturally ariſes, which we cannot hinder, nar alter, 
nor transfer to a different kind of objects. For in- 
ſtance, the deſire of food prevents any reaſoning, de- 
liberation, or choice, and we cannot poſſibly excite i 
to any other object: There is an approbation and 
elteem of moral excellence, as natural to the human 
foul, which we cannot apply to any thing which is 
not apprehended to be moral excellence: And the 
ſame may be ſaid concerning all our other affections, 
the objects are limited, and the movements of the 
mind towards them depend ſolely on the conſtitution 
of our nature, It is in vain therefore to call in the 
aſſiſtance of foreign motives, ſuch as thoſe taken from 
intereſt, from the hope of happineſs, or-th 
miſery : Theſe may ſtrongly affect the m1 


1 id, and 


operate on the ſprings of action, producing an _— 
N purſuit, 


fear of 


zurl uit, | 
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purſuit, but the diſcerned qualities of objects them- 


ſelves can only excite affections to them. A man 
may be convinced that it is for his intereſt to have a 
particular aftection ; but this cannot immediately pro- 
duce it, nor have any other effect towards it, than to 
engage his earneſt attention to the object till the ex- 
citing qualities are apprehended; and as ſoon as they 


appear, the affection naturally ariſes of itſelf. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that as objects are in- 


ttoduced into the mind by various ways, ſome by 


ſenſe, and others by reflection, at the firſt diſcern- 
ment of certain material beings there is raiſed a deſire 
or averſion to them : And by attending to the volun- 
tary operations of our minds, and to the external 
ations of other moral agents, (the evidence of their 
inward diſpoſitions,) nay to imaginary characters con- 
lidered under the diſtinction of morally right and 


wrong, there ariſe directly oppoſite affections, the 


difference of which we fee as plainly and neceſſarily as 
we do the difference between defire and averſion to 
ſenſible things. All theſe equally belong to our na- 


ture, but are not of equal importance to the principal 


ends of it. Hunger and thirſt are the appetites of 
man; bodily pleaſure and pain are his natural ſenſa- 
tions, of which he cannot diveſt himſelf, but when 


he deliberately attends to honeſty, benevolence, and 


fidelity, an affection to theſe qualities is as natural to 
him, and a diſlike of the contrary. 
affections to the objects of ſenſe, and treat all others 
as imaginary, muſt proceed from the moſt ſtupid in- 
conſideration. 
(becauſe we are intimately conſcious of it,) that ſome- 
thing exiſts which cannot be perceived by our eyes, 


nor ears, nor any other corporeal organs, which is 
the object of our moſt intenſe love: We know that 
we have as diſtinct ideas of reaſon, wiſdom, order, 


goodneſs, and juſtice, as of any ſenſible qualities; 


And that they as really affect our minds, tho? in a dif- 
ferent manner; and that as theſe kinds of ideas are 
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We know with the greateſt certainty, 
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the principal ſubjects of our ſpeculation, ſo our prin- 


cipal happineſs depends upon them, indeed without 


them humanity. would be degraded to a level with 


the brutal nature, and its enjoyments confined within 
a very narrow circle. Now if there are other beings, 


(not perceived by the external ſenſes, but whoſe 
exiſtence 1s fully proved,) to whom intellectual 
and moral qualities or perfections belong, which 
qualities in the degree wherein we diſeern them are 


Highly eſteemed by us, and the matter of our enjoy. 


ment ; Theſe beings are alſo the objects of affections 
which are natural to the human mind: Eſpecially the 


moſt excellent of all beings, who is abſolutely perfect 


in knowledge, wiſdom, rectitude, and goodneſs. juſtly 
challenges our higheſt eſteem and moſt affectionate 


regards. Nay, they will naturally and ultimately, 
of their own accord, terminate upon him, if we haye 
a firm perſuaſion of his being, and of thoſe his attri- 


butes, and if we carefully attend to them. Perhaps 


Tome men having firſt formed their idea of love by, and 


accuſtoming themſelves to appropriate the word to 


that emotion or paſſion they feel, and which they 


call love towards other ſubjects, have but a confuſed 


notion of the love of God, and even think it mere 
enthuſiaſm. But let us ſeriouſly conſider the ſeveral 


obvious characters of the Deity, as they are mani 


feſted to us by his works, and obſerve the impreſſions 
they make and cannot but make on a calm unpreju- 


diced mind, we ſhall then underſtand the affections 


to him which naturally ariſe in every human heart 


not ſunk in ſtupid inſenſibility and viciouſneſs, and 
which are comprehended in this ſum of piety, T 


Halt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength, and with all thy 
Firſt, The mind of man cannot avoid diſtinguiſhing 


in dae which are preſented to it, between beaut) 
and deformity, regularity and confuſion, being pleaſed 


with the one, and diſpleaſed with the other. * 
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ful attention improves this ſenſe, and makes the dif- 
ference more diſcernible and more affecting, but it 
has a foundation in nature. 
ignorant and ſo unaccuſtomed to obſerve the diver- 
ſity of forms, as not to ſee a ſuperior excellence in 


Scarcely any one is ſo 


ſome above others, conſiſting in order, proportion, 

and harmony; and to men of more enlarged under- 
ſtanding, and a more exquilite taſte, the love of ſuch 

beauty riſes to a greater height, and gives a pleaſure 
far exceeding all ſenſual gratifications. Whence does 
this proceed? And to what cauſe ſhall it be attributed? 
Surely it proceeds from our frame, and we are ſo 
conſtituted by nature; but yet if we obſerve how ſuch 
beauty ſtrikes our minds, we ſhall perceive in it a re- 
ference to an original, a deſigning intelligence, which 
produced it, and which is apprehended to be more 
excellent. When a man views attentively any cu- 
rious production of human art, immediately it occurs 
to his thoughts, that this is not the effect of chance, 
which can never be the cauſe of order, nor give any 
pleaſure to the mind, but that it is the reſult of con- 
trivance ; and it is his diſcerning the characters of un- 
derſtanding in the exact adjuſtment of the ſeveral 


parts, with their various relations, and the harmony 
of the whole, that gives him the agreeable entertain- 


ment. Without this, if there be any affection ex- 
cited, it is but low, of a quite different kind from 
that which we are now conſidering, and {till in pro- 
portion as the marks of wiſdom are diſcovered in any 
work, ſo is our ſenſe of its beauty and the pleaſure of 


_ contemplating it. The materials are capable of any 


form, the moſt diſagreeable as well as the moſt plea- 


ing, and they are never apprehended to have formed 


themſelves, it is the diſpoling intelligence which at- 
tracts the affection, and gives delight. 

If from the low efforts of human ſkill and genius 
we take our riſe to the works of nature, we ſhall ſee - 
vaſtly more exquiſite beauty, a more exact propor- 
tion, and perfect uniformity, amidſt an infinitely 
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greater variety of parts. Take any piece of inani- 
mate nature diverſified as we ſee it, the viſible hea- 
vens, the wide-ſeas, huge tracts of mountains, large 


foreſts, or any other which fills the fight ;---Fhele 
ſtrike the contemplative mind with a delightful ſen- 
ſation, abſtracting from all regard to the utefulneſs of 


them; but if we examine the ſenſations narrowly, 


it will appear to ariſe from the diſcerned regularity. of 
the object, in other words, the maniteſtation of wiſe 


deſign in framing it. Add theſe works one to ano- 
ther, conſidering at the ſame time their mutual rela- 
tions, (the everlaſting hills ſettled on their unmove- 


able foundations) the tall trees waving their ſlender 
rops in the fluid air, and ſheltering a multitude of 
feeble inhabitants, yet ſafe ; the valleys overſpread 


with herbage and corn, for the ſuſtenance of man and 


beaſt ; the vaſt ocean circumſcribed by limits, which 
its waves in the greateſt fury of them cannot pals 
over; the celeſtial orbs preſerving their original diſ- 


rances from, and ſhedding upon earth their benign 


influences ;) in this view the idea of order grows upon 
us, that is of grand deſign, which is the juſt and the 
natural object of affectionate admiration. But all 
this is only an imperfect ſketch of that ſtupendous 
fabric, the univerſe, in every part of which, that falls 


under our obſervation, the fame regularity appears, 


S 


and a perfect harmony in the whole. If we deſcend 
to a particular ſurvey of nature's works, the variety is 
ſurpriſing; the curious frame of every individual is 


aſtoniſhing; and the convenient diſpoſal of them all, 


is amazing. What a numberleſs multitude of living 
forms do we behold on this earth itſelf, the very 


loweſt of them inimitable by art, the ſtructure of each 


ſo nice that no human underſtanding can diſcern, nor 
penetrate into the ſecret ſprings of its movements, 


and all ſo properly placed as to have the beſt means of 
_ preſervation, and a full opportunity of exerting their 


vital powers? If we carry our inquiries into the ex- 
tent of created exiſtence, beyond the reach of ſenſe, 
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che modern improvements which have been made in 
ſpeculative knowledge will lead our reaſon to appre- 
hend worlds above worlds, the limits of which we 
cannot ſo much as conjecture, and where the like order 

revails as in our globe. So that the effect ſurpaſſes 


our imagination, much more the cauſe. Yet ſtil} the 


affection is a real natural affection, and the object is a 
really exiſting object, though incomprehenſible. For 
let any man deny if he can, that his mind loves and 
is pleaſed with order, as the effect of wiſe deſign ; and 
the more exact the order is, and the more compre- 
henſive the deſign, the greater pleaſure it yields, and 
the higher eſteem it raiſes of the author. Nor ſhall I 
endeavour to prove, but ſuppoſe it as what you are 
fully convinced of, that there is one ſupreme, eternal, 
all-comprehending mind, the fountain of being, and 
arent of the univerſe, who ſtretched out the heavens 
by his wiſdom, and eſtabliſhed the earth by his diſcre- 
tion; the original ſource of all beauty, harmony, and 
wiſdom ; and therefore the adequate object of our 
higheſt eſteem and affection. | „ 
The intellectual and moral world contains a yet more 
wonderful and glorious difplay of the divine wiſdom, 
than the corporeal ſyſtem and the animal Kingdom. A 
multitude of derived and dependent beings, indued 
with underſtanding and ſelf-determining powers, the 
image of the author's ſelf-original ſpiritual nature and 
attributes, each a diſtinct conſcious ſelf, poſſeſſed of 
2 dignity and perfection which we cannot help think- 
ing ſuperior to the whole of inanimate nature, all 
diſpoſed of in the beſt manner, the moſt ſuitable to 
their capacities, and united in one ſociety by the com- 
mon bond of benevolence, every individual directed 
by the inſtincts of its nature, ſo far as a voluntary 
agent in ſuch circumſtances could be ſo directed, to 
promote the common good, —How glorious is this 
great family in heaven and earth, under a wiſe and 
beautiful economy, all cared for by the providence 
of its father ! How amiable is he ! I do not ſpeak of 
| SS moral 
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moral qualities, and diſpoſitions in them, (a faint ſimi. 
litude of his perfect moral character, which is the gh. 
ject of another affection,) but conſidering the whoſe 
ſyſtem of rational creatures placed in ſuch order x 
they are, and under an adminiſtration ſuitable to thet 
nature, it appears to be an amazing production of 
power, and a wonderful maniteſtation of wiſdom; 
which perfections concurring in one agent are the ob- 


jects of our eſteem and reverence in the degree wherein 


they are diſcerned. And as it is in contemplating the 
fabric of the material world, our idea of the creator; 
underſtanding and greatneſs, and our admiration riſg 


in proportion to our knowledge of his work ; the more 


accurately we examine its parts, and the farther we 
enlarge our conſiderations of its unmeaſurable magni- 
| tude, the more curious and the more magnificent it 
appears; ſo it is here. If we ſtudy the conſtitutiog 
of a ſingle intelligent creature, its various powers and 
affections as they are related to each other, and all 
- harmoniouſly conſpiring to anſwer the ends of its 
being, it is an aſtoniſhing contrivance. And if we 
conſider the diverſity of degrees in mental accompliſh- 
ment which appear among the individuals of our own 
ſpecies, all under the direction af the father of lights; 
and the vaſtly more enlarged capacities with which ſu- 
eior orders, (we know not how many of them, nor 
with what diſtinctions,) are indued, all of them in 
different ways fulfilling the law of their creation, and 
having different enjoyment ſuitable to their ſeveral 
capacities ;--Who can think of the great author with- 
out admiration, or forbear praiſing him with the molt 
affectionate. eſtem ? : 

Laſtly, If we conſider all theſe works, each of them 
apart ſo marvellous, their number incomprehenſible, 
their exrent prodigious, their order ſo exquiſite, all, 
I fay, derived from one mind, a ſingle agent, how 
wonderful is he! All the beauties ſhared among the 
numberleſs beings in heaven and earth, and the har- 
mony of the whole, are the effects of his {kill and con- 
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riyance 3 and all the ſcattered rays of underſtanding 
which in different degrees are to be found in the ſeverat 
orders of intelligent creatures, are emanations from 
this one pure eternal fountain of intellectual light. 
Can the human heart be indifferent to ſuch a being? 
No ſurely ; the attentive unprejudiced mind will find 
1 reſpect to him ariſe in it which is unparallel'd in the 
whole compals of its affections,” as the dignity and ex- 
ellence of the object is without any parallel. The 
objects which are limited, and which it can thoroughly 


| comprehend, are not adequate to its aſpiring deſires, 


it till ſeeks ſomething beyond them; but it Joſes jit- 
elf delightfully in the contemplation of infinite in- 
comprehenſible excellence, (in the preſent cafe infinite 
midom,) which neceſſarily attracts the higheſt venera- 
tion of an intelligent nature. 5 
Secondly, Another efſential perfection of the Deity 
b goodneſs, which naturally appears to our minds 
miable, and is the object of love in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 
Indeed without this, God himſelf could not be the 
complete object of our higheſt deſires and moſt perfect 
enjoyment. For however venerable wiſdom may ap- 
pear, and the contemplation of it entertaining, it is 
not the only, nor the chief good of man: We have 
other affections which muſt have their ſuitable objects, 
and they appear in a different light from that of mere 
ſpeculation, to make the mind happy. Of goodneſs we 
have a very diſtinct idea; every man underſtands by it 
adifpoſition to communicate happineſs. We are con- 
ſcious of ſome degree of it in ourſelves, and we are 
convinced of it in others by its genuine fruits; but 


werever it appears, and whegever the mind reflects 


upon it, it appears lovely, the object not only of ap- 
probation as ſome other qualities are, but of a ſtrong 
aection, Let any man ſet againſt each other in his 
on thoughts hel oppoſite characters, one benevo- 
nt and kind, ready to do good as far as it is in his 
power, and uniformly acting from that principle; 
the other malicious, endeavouring the deſtruction and 

: miſery 
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miſery of all within his reach, or even perfectly {elffh, | 


inteat wholly, on the purſuit of private enjoy ment, 
without the leaſt regard to the happineſs of othe 
beings, | nay, diſtreſſing them in the greateſt degree 
and in their higheſt intereſts, if they ſtand in the Way 
of his own ſatis faction in any reſpect ; aud let him ty 
if he can preſerve a perfect indifference of heart ty. 
wards theſe characters, without preferring the forme 
to the latter. The truth is, they muſt be creatures 
otherwiſe made than we are, to whom dilintereſted 
goodneſs is not an object of love, and who find no 
pleaſure in the contemplation of it. 
I ſhall not inſiſt on the evidences of God's goodneſi; 
they are the ſame with the evidences of his being, Hi 
works have the characters of beneficence as well asf 
power and wiſdom; and a benevolent principle, a 
truly as eternal power and godhead, is an, inviſible 
excellence of his nature, which from the creation if 
the world is clearly feen, being underſtood by the things 
which be bas made. What an amazing variety of en- 
zoymeat belongs to the ſenſitive and the rational lik, 
all derived from the divine bounty? How wonderfullyis 
dead nature, accommodated to the uſes of living things! 
And as the ſupreme Being, the creator of the world, 
has filled it with the fruits of his liberality, that which 
raiſes our idea of this principle in bim as an object of 
aftection, is, the freeneſs and diſintereſtedneſs of it. 
Every inferior agent depending on another for the 75 

ſervation of his being and for his happineſs, muſt 
ſuppoſed to need ſomething from without, and to have 
particular deſires which ultimately terminate in him. 
ſelf. But how can we conceive of any other ſpring of 
action than benevolence in the abſolutely ſelf-{ufficient 
and independent being ? There is therefore none good 
but one, that is God, none eſſentially and immutably 
good, none beſides him who acts always ſolely from 
that principle. Here is goodneſs in perfection, which 
mult appear amiable to every mind that bears any fe- 
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-blance of it and be the ſubject of delightful medita- 
1 theſe are our apprehenſions concerning the 
beity, one can hardly conceive what ſhould. ftop 
te courſe of our love to him. It is true, there are 
aber parts of his character, (to be. afterwards ob- 
red,) which when compared with our own, may 
amp our hopes from him, and produce fear. Bur 
ine even imperfect kind diſpoſitions neceſſarily at- 
at our affection, the idea ot perfect ſupreme good - 
is, (abſtracting from all other conſiderations,) 
jould ſeem to be an object which muſt have irreſi- 
tle charms for the human heart; and that we 
fould:not be able to conſider. it without a ſenſible 
=eafure. It may therefore juſtly be feared, that as 
ume men's habitual impreſſions of God, (particu- 
ly in their devorion,) have more of a joyleſs awe, 
nd ſervile dread, than a delightful complacency, 
tis proceeds from their miſrepreſenting him to them- 
tles, as a being who acts towards his creatures 
merely in the way of arbitrary dominion, appoint- 
ng thefn to happineſs or miſery only becauſe he will. 
Whereas the true notion of infinite goodneſs, di- 
rected in its exerciſe by the moſt perfect wiſdom, and 
having always for its object the greateſt and molt 
xenſive happineſs, would inſpire the mind with 
{ntiments of ingenuous gratitude, and thereby be 
tie beſt ſecurity of our ſincere obedience. At the 
lame time, there is no reaſon to allege that the ten- 
lency of this is to encourage à preſumptuous con- 
ldence in ſinners, as imagining they may go on ſe- 
urely in their treſpaſſes with hopes of impunity ; 
(which can only proceed from a wretched depravity 
af heart, and a wrong notion of the divine good- 
refs, as if it were a blind undiſtinguiſhing proneneſs 
o the communication of happineſs; ) for beſides that 
ery conſiderate perſon mult ſee that ſupreme good- 
dels itſelf has eſtabliſhed an inviolable connexion be- 


men virtue and felicity, the true ſenſe of that glo- 


rious 
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rious and amiable perfection, even naturally 4 
immediately begets an inward ſhame and remorſe jy 
having diſhonoured it, and ſome degree of hope is 
abſolutely neceſſary to repentance. 


But let us conſider ourielves as the [particular ob. 


jects of the divine favour,---That whatever good ye 
poſſeſs of any kind, whatever excellence we are con- 
ſcious of in the frame of our nature, and its pre- 
eminence above other kinds of creatures in the world 
about us, That largeneſs of underſtanding where. 
dy we are entertained with an infinite diverſity of 
ebjects,---Thoſe natural affections which yield us 4 
great variety of pleaſure,---our moral capacities and 
unprovement, which are accompanied with a high 
ſenſe of worth, The privileges of our condition, 


That proviſion which is made for our eaſy enjoyment | 


of life, whether by the means of our own invention 
and induſtry, and the aſſiſtance; of our. fellow-crea- 
tures or without them,---and The greater happinels 
we hope for hereaſter,---All theſe and all other good 
things, however conveyed, are originally owing td 
the bounty of God, Now the affection of gratitude 
is ſo natural to the mind of man, that we ſhall 
ſcarcely allow him to be reckoned one of the ſpecies 


who is altogether void of it; at leaſt, to be ungrate- | 


ful is univerſally accounted one of the moſt aban- 
doned and -profligate characters. But ſurely this 
Principle ought to operate moſt vigorouſly toward 
the greateſt beneficence ; and there is none that may 
be compared with that which God has ſhewn t0 us. 
Shall we be much affected with the kindneſs of our 
fellow-creatures, and diſpoled to make thankful ac- 
knowledgments for their favours? And ſhall we be 
inſenſible of that goodneſs to which we owe our be: 
ing and our very capacity of happineſs, as well as 
the materials of it? This is the nobleſt object of hu: 


man affection, in which the mind, firmly perſuaded 


and ſteddily contemplating it, | reſts fully ſatisfied. 


Ang though the exerciſe and manifeſtation * - 
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liyine/principle towards ourſelves, gives us the moſt 
convincing proof of it, and a very lively ſenſe of its 
\miable excellence, yet does not the affection ulti- 
mately terminate in our own happineſs, fo that we 
hould be juſtly ſaid to love God for our own ſakes, 
but in ſupreme Goodneſs itſelf, which muſt appear 


he moſt complete and worthy object of love to 


ery intelligent and moral being whoſe judgment is 
not miſled by prejudices or inattention, and which 
is not deeply corrupted in its moral affections. 

Thirdly, we may conſider the intire moral cha- 
nter of the Deity. All his moral attributes may be 
ſummed up in goodneſs, which is probably the 
juſteſt way we can conceive of them as active prin- 
ciples in him. Perhaps in inferior characters benevo- 
ence may be rightly called the ſum of virtue; but 
of the ſupreme independent being we cannor think 
more becomingly than that this ſolely is the ſpring 
of his actions. Yet conſidering the variety of its 
exerciſe according to the different condition of ra- 
tonal creatures, and how variouſly individuals are 
affected with thoſe very meaſures which they ſteddily 
purſae as their great end (the univerſal good,) hence 
ariſes a diverſity in our conceptions concerning that 
moſt fimple uniform principle which is without va- 


rableneſs or ſhadow of turning. We know how to 


diſtinguiſh in imperfect human characters between 
the righteous and the good : the laſt is the finiſhing 
quality, yet others are neceſſary : and applying this 
to God, we have ſomewhat different notions of his 
goodneſs abſtractly conſidered, and of the rectitude 
or holineſs of his nature, his juſtice, and his truth; 


all which in conjunction with unchangeable goodnefs 
make up his true moral characte 


r, and are the intire 
object of our affection. 
Now, let any man calmly conſider how his mind 
8 affected towards theſe qualities in a limited de- 
gree of perfection. Let him try what a difference 


lis heart naturally makes between the generous pa- 


triot, 
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riot, the faithful friend, the inflexibly righteous 
judge,. the kind benefactor, and the directly oppo⸗ 


ſite characters as they are repreſented in hiſta 

Whether the one does not neceſſarily attract his ye. 
neration and eſteem, and the other beget his con. 
tempt and averſion, though they are ſuppoſed to he 
at the remoteſt diſtance from his perſonal knowledge, 
and without a poſlibility of having any effect on 
his own intereſt. Let him place theſe contrary ob. 
jects in a nearer point of view, applying the charxe. 
ters ſo far as they may be juſtly applied within hi 
particular acquaintance; (for the condition of the 
world is not at any time either ſo good or fo bad, 
but that this diſtinction is manifeſt ;) ſtill it will evi 
dently appear that the righteous is more excellent 
than his neighbour ; and that unblemiſhed Integrity, 
with all the public and private virtues, command a 
peculiar reſpect, ſhining through all the obſcuriy 
which ſuperſtition and a party-ſpirit have been able 
to throw upon them, and {till as the moral charac 
ter riſes in perfection, our eſteem for it proportions 
ably increaſes. | | 
But let us ſuppoſe a being of the moſt perfect te 
titude, goodneſs, and all other, moral excellencies, 
in the neareſt ſituation, and moſt intimately related 
to ourſelves;---That there is a conſtant intercourl 
between him and us,---We have daily opportunities 
of obſerving his conduct, the manifeſtations of his 
amiable attributes, and on the other hand, our be- 
haviour is continually in his view.--- That we hae 
recerved innumerable benefits, indeed our all from 
his bounty, and conſtantly depend upon him for 
every thing we need; That he is our ſupreme im. 
mediate governor, and that our preſent and future 
| ſtate, with all the changes in them, are abſolutely 
under his diſpoſal; ſurely we cannot doubt but this 
Being is the proper object of our higheſt affection, 
And. if far inferior degrees of moral goodneſs in our 
fellow - creatures neceſſarily attract veneration 
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deem, Even though beheld at a diſtance,) and our 
ntereſt is not concerned in the effects of it; ſuch 
abſolute perfection placed in the ſtrongeſt point of 
light, being exerted upon ourſelves, muſt raiſe in 
every attentive mind a ſuperlative reverence and 
ye. e | 

: But let us obſerve the natural workings of the hu- 
man heart towards ſuch a perfect moral character, 
o manifeſted, and falling within our knowledge, 
whereby we ſhall underſtand the genuine operations 
of the love of God, and be able to diſcern them in 
our own minds. Firſt, it is accompanied with a de- 
fre of imitation. Since we ourſelves are indued with 
a moral capacity, it ſeems to be utterly inconſiſtent, 
and what human nature is not capable of, that mo- 
ral excellence ſhould be an object of affectionate 
eſteem, yet without a deſire of reſembling it. Let 
any man fix his attention to the amiable ideas of ho- 
ety, juſtice, mercy, and fidelity, as exemplified in 
a particular moral agent well known to him, and 
try whether he does not find ſecret earneſt wiſhes in 
his own ſoul, that he were poſſeſſed of the ſame qua- 
lies? Indeed this principle ſeems to have a very 
great influence on the generality of mankind, whoſe 
tempers and behaviour are in a great meaſure formed 
by example, never without the appearance of ſome 
moral ſpecies to recommend it; and it is the great 
practical principle of religion. For, according to 


men's notions of the Deity, ſo are their diſpoſitions 


and their moral conduct ; of which the hiſtory of all 
ges, and all religions, afford us very plain inſtances. 
juſt ſentiments concerning the ſupreme Being, as 
perfectly holy, righteous, and good, naturally tend 
to produce, and when ſeriouſly confidered with hearty 
and pure affection, actually have produced the like 
tempers and manners in men, carrying human vir- 
tue to its greateſt height of perfection; whereas the 
erroneous opinions of many concerning the diſpoſi- 
tions of their Gods, (till retaining an idea of their 
| Sh dominion,) 
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_ dominion,) have, above all things, corrupted their 
morals by the defire of imitation, and added the 
ſttrongeſt ſanction to their vices. Such is the force 
and the natural operation of love to moral agent, 
thoſe eſpecially who are ſuppoſed to be in a ſuperior 

condition, and above all, the acknowledged object 
df religious reſpect. And by this clear evidence we 
may try the ſincerity of our profeſſed love to the true 
God ; nor can any attentive mind that would not 
wilfully deceive itſelf, be at a loſs in judging by theſe 


plain ſcripture rules, Be ye followers of God as dear 


children. | And if ye call on the father, who without 

- reſpect of per ſons judgeth all men, be ye holy in all man. 

ner of converſation, as he who hath called you is hoh. 

 _ ,» Secondly, ſincere love to the Deity, conſidered a; 
a being of. the moſt, perfect moral character, with 

whom we have to do in ſuch a variety of important 

relations, and in whoſe preſence we are continually, 
is always accompanied with an earneſt deſire of his 
approbation. n | 


If we look carefully into our own hearts, we ſhall 


find that this never is, nor can be ſeparated from an 
alfectionate eſteem 3 and that the love of any per- 
on naturally directs us to form our conduct to his 
liking, and make it our conſtant ſtudy to pleaſe him. 
So it is in inferior inſtances; children make it their 
principal endeavour to pleaſe their parents, ſervants 
their maſters, and ſubje&s their ſovereigns ; not 
only fo, but they who Jive together upon terms of 
the moſt perfect equality, are determined by their 
focial affections, to render themſelves agreeable to 
each other. It is thus that the deſire of honour, and 
the fear of diſgrace, (powerful principles of action 
in the human nature,) are to be accounted for: our 
mutual affections ſtrongly engage us to ſeek mutual 
eſteem; and wnile we love mankind, it is impoſſi- 
ble to be wholly indifferent whether we have their 
Approbation or not. But as chis principle makes 2 
kh. v. 1. f Fes , 7115. 
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diſtinetion among men, (for a well-diſpoſed mind 


values the approbation of others in proportion to 
their wiſdom and virtue, ) ſo it operates in the ſame 
manner towards beings of different orders; Intelli- 


gent agents of other ſpecies are the objects of our 
eſteem as well as mankind; and if we ſuppoſe our- + 
_ ſelves under their obſervation, it will naturally be 


our deſire to approve our conduct to them according 
to the degree of their apprehended wiſdom and ſu- 

rior moral excellence. Eſpecially the ſincere love 
' of that being who is ſo intimately preſent with us as 
to know the ſecrets of our hearts, and who is un- 


parallel'd in all moral perfections, our gracious fa- 


ther, guardian, and governor, will determine us to 


. make it the principal aim of our lives, and of all 


our deliberate deſigns and actions, that we may be 


approved of him. Tf therefore God has made his 


will known to us; if he has directed us after what 


manner we ſhall act ſo as to pleaſe him, our obe- 


| dience is the natural expreſſion of our love to him, 

and in vain ſhall we pretend to have that affection in 
our hearts, while we do not keep his commandments. 
But every man has the work of the divine law written 
in his heart. By a fair and unprejudiced attention to 
the firſt dictates of his own mind upon every queſtion 
relating to his moral conduct, (without entering into 
paying debates, which generally take their riſe 
rom ſome degree of inward diſhoneſty, and tend 
to error rather than the knowledge of the truth,) he 


knows what will be acceptable to his great ruler and 


judge, ſo far as to aſſure his heart, and have confi- 


dence towards him; which by the unalterable ap= -- 


pointment of ſupreme goodneſs is the genuine reſult 
of integrity in all good affections, comprehended in 


loving the Lord our God with all our heart, and 


foul, and ſtrength, and mind. 


The ſame practical principle of love to God, which | 


is manifeſted by obedience to his precepts as its inſe- 


parable effect, will alſo produce an abſolute ſubmiſ- _ 
„ 22 


2 1. 


-- 
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n to the appointments of his providence, With in 
tire confidence in him. For if we have habitua 
upon our minds an affectionate ſenſe of his ſupreme 
dominion; 1exerciſed with the moſt perfect wiſdom, 
and conſtantly and invariably | purſuing, as its chief 
end, the greateſt good, what can follow more natu- 
rally than chat we ſhould be ſatisfied in all events, 
and wholly reſigned to his will? Theſe two, a ſincere 
uniform diſpoſition exerted in practice to keep his 
commandinents, and a chearful unrepining ſubmiſ. 


SSS e 


ion to his providence, conſtitute that temper of mind | * 
in which true piety conſiſts, and which is the perpe- th 
tuual ſouree of inward ſerenity and joy. So far as we th 
_ deviate from thiem, and are conſcious of rebellious in- tie 

- Elinations:andof unſubmiſſive diſcontent, miſgiving 1 
feurs ariſe im our minds of his diſapprobation; becauſe kh: 
then it appears that V are not made perfect in love, "6 

for love made perfect by the fruits of obedience and pei 
relignation, only, caſts aut fear. * 
The ſupreme Being, whoſe glorious character 9 
zuſtly claims our higheſt affection and moſt devout ite 
regards, is not indeed intuitively diſcerned by us; he Bei 

às not the immediate object either of our external or "ns 
anternal-ſenſes. '+ Beboldi(fays Fob) I go forward but hay 

oe is not there, (viſible) and backward; but I camot nen 
perctive him; an the left hand ꝛphere he doth wort, but kene 
Ticannot bebold bim; be hideth bimſelf on the rigbt band wit 
tha I cannot fee him. It is by our reaſon we are con- the 
vinced of his exiſtence and his perfections. But if we ſup] 
are thoroughly convinced; and if his being, as he is riov 
in himſelf ' abſolutely perfect, righteous, and good, min 
be the real ohject of our underſtandings, nature di- aff: 
reets the exerciſe! of our affections to him; which do but 
not wWholly depend on our manner of apprehending jects 
their objects, but our perſuaſion concerning the reality whic 

of them. | Suppoſe, a perſon of eminent worth in a face, 
ſttuation remote from our acquaintance, and we have ſupe 
other knowledge of his being and virtues than we cope 
x ! Gus ©, ＋ Job xxiii.”'8, 9. Ts g 4 diffe 
Ti; : 7 x | 8 Have 8 
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-have of other diſtant facts; - This character will attract 
our veneration, tho“ it may not affect our minds fo 


ſenſibly as immediate converſation would do. And | 
ſuppoſe us to have only rational, not ſenſible evidence, 


that a friend is fo near as to remark our words and 


actions, we ſhould ſurely have à regard to his pre- 
ſence ſuitable to our eſteem of his character. In like 


manner, if we believe that the inviſible God is inti- 


mately preſent with us, that in him we live and move 
and have our being, and that he is acquainted, not 


"only with our outward actions, but our moſt ſecret 


thoughts,---What can be more rational than that we 
ſhould form our conduct with an eye to his approba- 
tion? That we ſhould walk before him, (as the ſcrip- 


"ture expreſſes a religious courſe of life) and be perfer, 


chat is, fincerely righteous and good as He 7s; this, 
one would think, muſt be inſeparable from a firm 
perſuaſion, and a high eſteem of his abſolutely per- 
leet moral character. 1 1 
There may be, and very probably will be an in- 
tirely different manner of apprehending the divine 
Being and perfections in the future ſtate. There is 
no difficulty in conceiving that the human mind may 
have faculties and ways of perceiving objects wholly 
new, and of which we can now form no idea, as we 
know that various intelligent creatures are endued 


wich various capacities, whereby are conyeyed to 


them ideas peculiar to themſelves. Why may we not 


ſuppoſe that the ſupreme Being himſelf, and his glo- 
rious attributes, ſhall be the immediate obje&t of the 


mind's intuition, diſcerned not by the diſtant and un- 


_ affeGting way of reaſoning from effects to their cauſes, 
but as clearly and directly as we now perceive the ob- 


jects of ſenſe, or even our own powers and operations; 


which the ſacred writers deſcribe by ſeeing bim face to 


face,” and knowing as we are known, and illuſtrate the 
ſuperior” excellence of it above our preſent manner of 
conceiving the ſublime ſubject, by an alluſion to the 


difference between the knowledge of children and of 


12 grown 
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grown men. The affections then will operate ac. 
cording to the clearer views of the underſtanding, in 
.a manner of which we have not now a diſtinct notion 
But ſince we find by experience that ſenſible things, 
(low as they are in their nature, and of little impor- 
tance to the main ends of our being, yet) do by their 
immediate preſence, and the ſtrong impreſſion they 
make upon our minds, excite vehement deſires, and 
raiſe ſenſations of pleaſure, which the cool and ratio- 
nal conſideration of the ſame objects could never pro- 

duce; and moral qualities, even imperfect in their 
- Kind, and but imperfectly underſtood, yet attract 
very intenſe affection, and are contemplated with 
| great delight ;--- we muſt conclude that infinite 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in conjunction, (which 
gave birth to the univerſe, and is the ſole. cauſe of all 
| created being, and all felicity, ſeen not darkly and 
through a glaſs, but ſhining upon the ſoul in its full 
unclouded ſplendor,) will fill it with joy unſpeakable 
and full of glory, be the adequate object of its 
higheſt affections, the center of reſt, its laſt end, and 


"moſt complete happineſs. 


In the mean time, obſcure knowledge, cold and 
languid affections, and imperfect enjoyment, belong 
to our preſent ſtate of probation and diſcipline, 
through which we are paſſing to a more exalted con- 
dition of exiſtence. Our buſineſs therefore is, with- 
out repining at the appointments of proyidence, to 
improve the capacities and advantages we now enjoy, 
ſo as tlię proper end of them may be attained. Par- 
ticularly, ſince our knowledge of God is not by in- 
tution, but by reflection and reaſoning, which are 
the proper exerciſes of our own powers, we ought to 
_ employ our ſelves actively in them. We know that 
the mind can turn its thoughts and attention to par- 
© ricular objects, and uſe other means which by obſer- 
vation and experience appear conducive to its im- 
Proyement in the knowledge of them. In the pre- 
r 3 
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the ſupreme Being requires of us. For ſince by the 


conſtitution of our nature, we have affections which 
will of themſelves ariſe towards him when known; 
and fince we are endued with a capacity, and furniſhed 


with the means of knowing, rather than with the 


actual knowledge of him; the moſt obvious obliga- 
tion on creatures in ſuch a ſtate, and the moſt im- 
tant part of their trial is, to improve that capa- 
city by deliberate attention and reaſoning, and to 
apply - themſelves diligently to the uſe of thoſe 
means. R | rs 
It follows, that the exerciſe of ſincere piety, all 


 ſumm'd up in the love of God, is always proporti- 


onable to our clear and diſtict perception of his nature 
and attributes, in a rational way; and therefore it is 
neceſſary to religion that we preſerve the free and un- 
diſturbed uſe of our intellectual powers. Our affec- 
tions to other objects are excited by ſenſe without con- 
ſideration. The imagination, which often miſſeads 


the judgment, heightens their fervour; and the 


paſſions which violently agitate the ſoul, (and always 
need to be reſtrained rather than inflamed,) ſeem, in 


their original intention and within their proper bounds, 


rather deſigned to ſerve the purpoſes of the animal 
life and our condition in this world, than the ſublime 
exerciſes 'of the mind, and the higheſt ends of our 
' being: but true devotion, which is wholly founded 


in the underſtanding, always keeps pace with its calm 


and deliberate exerciſe; and the rule by which we 
ought to judge of its ſincerity, is not extatic rapture and 


vehement emotion of mind, but a conſtant reſignation 
to the will of God, and a ſteddy purpoſe of approving 


ourſelves to him in the whole courſe of our actions; 


far this is the love of God, that we keep his command 


ments. Eg 
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Wi unto them that call evil good, and 157 ral; 
bat put darkneſs for light, and light for dark- 
* 3 that 1 one W — and ee i 
© bitter. 5 

HERE can 1 no 8 argument, or 
ſurer evidence of an univerſal and intire cor- 
ruption of mankind, than their confounding 
the natures of moral good and evil, and paying no 
regard to the eternal and immutable diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice. This muſt proceed not from 
any natural incapacity to diſcern the eſſential difference 
between theſe things, but either from a ſhameleſs ob- 
ſtinacy and impudence in vice, or elſe from a mind 
and conſcience abſolutely perverted and blinded by 

criminal indulgences and ſinful paſſions, _ 
- God's ancient people, the "Jews, had the ſame com- 
mon light of nature and reaſon to guide them, which 
all other nations had ; and beſides this, were favoured 
with a ſyſtem of excellent laws given them by Moſes 
their lawgiver, under the direction of Jebovab himſelf, 
oo formed them into a a laws which ſup- 


2 


\ 


1} 


Nce 
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| poſed, and were generally founded upon this eternal 


and immutable difference. Under fuch advantages, 
one would not eaſily imagine, that they ſhould dege- 
nerate into ſuch ſtupidity and wickedneſs, as to loſe 
all ſenſe of what their own reaſon, and the law of 
God ſo plainly and ſtrongly dictated to them. But 
it is the too common and fatal effect of obſtinacy in 


vice, that it not only captivates and enſlaves men, 


but darkens their underſtandings, hardens their con- 
ſciences, and corrupts their judgments; even ſo far, 


as that it oftentimes almoſt extinguiſſies their natural 


ſenſe of things, and renders them incapable of clearly 
diſcerning the evidence and certainty of the moſt ob- 
vious and important truths. ' UNE 

This was the caſe of many amongſt the Jews. They 
had fallen into the moſt criminal exceſſes, and aban- 
doned themſelves to the worſt of fins, till by degrees 
they grew ſo intirely corrupted, as either to loſe all 
manner of apprehenſion of the difference between 


moral and evil, or at leaſt to endeavour to de- 
fend themſelves and others in their impieties and 


vices, by pretending to reaſon and argue that there 
was none. This is what God threatens them for with 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, in the words of my text: 


Vo unto them . that call evil good, and good evil; tbat 
put darkneſs for light, and light for dartneſs; ibat put 
bitter for feet, and ſivcet for bitter. Theſe things, 
though of different natures, are here joined together, 
to denote, that the difference of nature and conſe- 
quences: between moral good and evil, virtue and 
vice, is as certain and real, as that between any na- 
tural and ſenſible objects whatſoever; and that it = ; 
be as eaſily diſcerned by the minds of men as che diſ- 
tinction between light and darkneſs is by the bodily 
eye; and that it argues as great peverſeneſs to diſ- 
pute or deny it, as it would be to diſpute or deny 
the difference between Bitter and ſweet, or between the 


moſt contrary and oppoſite reliſhes of the palate what · 


480 The Immutable Diffrenc between 


£ L That the. difference homer moral . and the 
ee is certain, neceſfury, ne. immutable. . the 


75 II. T bat this difference ia a8 0 and clearly | to and 
00 be diſcerned, as the difference between any na- con 


tumtand ſenſible objects whatſoever. | . 
Ws That the denen or e ee and 
ing this eſſential and immutable difference, will idea 
1 be attended with the moſt n and de- i. e. 
ener conſequences. Hoe ons ax; not 
5 100 

1. Theſe 3 inform us, 24s cd is as certain. — 
and immutable a difference between moral good and vey 
evil, virtue and vice, as there is between darkneſs and do r 


_ light, and bitter and fweet; a difference not accidental tabl 
to, but founded in ibe nature of the things themſelves; have 
not merely the re/ult of the determination and arbi- nity 
trary will of another, but which the very ideas of the derſ 

. things themſelves do really and neceſſarily include. of n 
That a cirele is not a ſquare, nor a ſquare a triangle; dent 
but that they are eſſentially different figures, and have whic 
diſtinct affections and PH perties, and that they do conf 
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tude for benefits received, juſtice and charity, tem- with 
perance and chaſtity, and the like virtues, are as eſſen- flow 
tially diſtinct from, and do convey as oppoſite and I ccive 
different ideas to impiety, ingratitude, injuſtice, un- knoy 

_ charitableneſs, intemperance, luſt, and the like vices; error 
ſo that it is abſolutely impoſſible they can form /he natu! 
ame ideas, or raiſe the ſame ſentiments or apprehen- woul 
ions in our breaſts: and though men may diſregard are; 
theſe intrinſick and neceſſary differences in their ral g 
practices, through the warmth of paſſion, or the pow- God 

5 eq influence of corrupt habits ; yet they can no 5 


5 * 1 , 19055 | 7 
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not convey the ſame or ſimilar ideas, is obvious to diſce 
every man who hath eyes to behold them, and an they 
| ynderſtanding to diſcern the attributes that are pecu- WW ped 
| liar to them. In like manner, piety to God, grati- unal 
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more deſtroy them, nor actually reconcile, and make 
the ideas of them to coincide, and become indiviſibly 
the ſame, than they can unite the two extremes of 
heaven or make the two oppoſite ſenſations of ligbt 
and darkneſs, ſiweet and bitter, cold and heat, to be- 
come abſolutely the ſa gage. 1 

Hence it follows, That if moral good and evil, 
virtue and vice, are naturally and eſſentially different, 
and do convey abſolutely diſtinct and even oppoſite 
ideas; this difference is ſtrictly and properly eternal, 
i. e. It was as true, from all eternity, that light could 


not be the ſame thing as darkneſs, nor darkneſs as | a 


light; that virtue could not be the ſame thing as vice, 
nor vice as virtue; or that theſe things could not con- 
vey one and the ſame idea, as it can be true that they 
do not now. And ſuppoſing the eternal and immu- 
table exiſtence of God, the ideas of theſe things, muſt 
have been the ſame in his all- perfect mind from eter.. 
nity, as they now are, and have appeared to his un- 
derſtanding with the ſame oppoſition and contrariety 
of nature to each other as they do now. This is evi- 


dent from the very notion of the divine knowledge 


which conſiſts, not in having an infinite number of 


confuſed, diſordered, and unconnected ideas, but in 


diſcerning the very nature of things, ſeeing them as 
they really and truly are, and in perceiving their re- 
ſpective relations and connections, their neceſſary and 
unalterable oppoſitions and repugnancies, together 


vith all the conſequences that may poſſibly or certainly 


flow from theſe their Habitudes to each other. To con- 


'ceive things otherwiſe than they really are, is not 


knowledge, but the want of it. Tis ignorance and 
error; and therefore God cannot conceive moral or 
natural good to be moral or natural evil; becauſe this 
would be to conceive things otherwiſe than they really 
are; and of conſequence the diſtinction between mo- 
ral good and evil is as eternal as the knowledge of 
God himſelf, i. e. ſtrictly and abſolutely —_— : 
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- Henceit farther follows, that this difference between 
Raye good and evil, is ab/olutely immutable, and inca- 
pable- of any poſſible alteration. Whilſt the nature 


df theſe things remains what it is, they muſt ever be 


the ſame in ibe gereeptions of the divine mind; and 
as the difference between them is eſſential, neceſſary, 


andi ſtrictly eternal, that difference mult remain ne. 
_ _ ceſſarily and eternally, i. e. immutably the ſame; and 


therefore the mind or will of God cannot be ſuppoſed 
capable of altering their natures z becauſe it implits 


an abſolute ee and becauſe impoſſibilities 


are us objects wer: and therefore if God could 


be ſuppoſed nan of willing ſuch an — i 


muſt be 2 will without influence or efficacy. 

+ God may indeed bring into actual exiſtence a great 
De of creatures, with very different powers, — 
ties, and relations to each others; and who, in con- 
ſequence hereof, may be under obligations to diſcharge 
duties of very different; kinds and natures : or God may 
alter the nature of the very beings themſelves, which 


nom exiſt. He may lower angels to the ſtate of man; 


he may exa{t men into the condition of angels, or de. 
de them into brutes or ſtones; or raiſe up out of 
ones abildren fer bimſelf. In all theſe caſes, as the 


nature and circumſtances of external beings, aZually 


exiting, may vary, ſo muſt their relations too; and of 
conſequence the duties reſulting from theſe different 


Rates, characters, and relations, will vary as the na- 
ture and relations of the beings themſelves do. But 


the nature of moral good and evil, in their whole ex- 


tent, and in their relation to every claſs of reaſonable 


beings, doth not in the leaſt depend upon their 


1 actual exiſtence. 


Before ever any Eee being received its exiſtence, 


; God had, within himſelf, the ideas of all poſſible fu- 
turities, of the nature * all beings that ſhould after- 
wards have life, of their ſeveral relations to himſelf, 


and one another; and ſaw what fitneſſes, obligations, 


and duties would and muſt reſult from, and belong to 


2 | creatures 
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creatures thus formed and conſtituted, Without this 

he could never have created them at all. He ſaw it 
abſolutely and effentially fit, that all beings, created 
with reaſonable powers, ſhould own and acknowled 

their dependance on, and obligations to himſelf, their 
great former and father; conſult the preſervation and 
welfare of their own natures, and according to their 
reſpective abilities and opportunities, promote each 
others happineſs, and govern all their actions ſo as 
ſhould moſt effectually conduce to theſe excellent 
purpoſes. God ſaw theſe fitneſſes as certainly and as 
clearly, when as yet his creatures had no being, as he 
could do after their actual exiſtence: and therefore, 
as the ideas of ſuch beings and ſuch relations do ne- 
ceſſarily infer theſe conſequent fitneſſes ariſing out of, 
and not any ways accidental to the things themſelves, 
even antecedent to the actual exiſtence of ſuch beings, 
the fitneſſes refulting from ſuch relations, when actu- 


ally taking place, muſt be abſolutely unalterable. 


Nor is it in any manner derogating from the power 
of God to affirm, That he himſelf is not capable of 
altering or confounding the nature of theſe things. 
No perſon of reflection and candor would ſcruple to 
affirm, That God cannot make the doctrine of trau- 
ſubſtantiation-to; be true, i. e. that God cannot make 4 
wafer of bread, to be God himfelf, whilſt it retains the 
accidents and properties of a wafer ; nor the one ſingle 
individual body of - Chriſt, to be really and actually 
preſent in ten thouſand places at once; nor his body 
to be whole, unbroken, and uneaten at the ſame time 
that it is eaten; chewed, broken, and devoured. Every 
one that can ſee at all, may ſee the infinite abſur- 
dity, and the abſolute impoſſibility of ſuch aſſertions, 
and immediately diſcern the moſt palpable and irre- 
concilable contradictions. If therefore God cannot 
make theſe things to be true, becauſe they imply a 
neceſſary contradiction to all truth, by a parity of 
reaſon, he cannot do any other thing which implies 
as certain and irreconcilable a contradiction. to truth z _ 
conſequently he cannot alter the nature of moral — 
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and evil; his will can never make the one to be the 
other, becauſe the very ideas of them imply an eſſentia 
oppoſition to each other, or the negation or abſence of 


each other; and therefore, the uniting, reconciling, 
and making them to be one and the ſame thing, in. 


volves in it an impoſſibility and abſurdity. 


_ "Hence we may ſee the true ſenſe and meaning of the | 


expreſſion, which hath been often' made uſe of on this 
ſubject, viz. That the difference between moral good 
and evil, virtue and vice, is ſo eſſential and neceſſary, 
as to be intirely independent on the will of God. Poſſi- 
bly the phraſe may ſeem a litile harſh, at firſt view, to 


rſons not accuſtomed to reaſon on this ſubject. But, 
as I apprehend it juſt, ſo I hope you will be fully re. 


conciled to it, when explained with proper care and 
caution. When therefore tis afſerted, That the dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, is independent on 


ide will of God; the meaning is not, that the mind of 
God had not, from all eternity, a full diſcernment of 
this diſtinction, or that there ever was any period of 


duration, when the idea of this difference was not 
preſent to his all- perfect mind; or that God ever did 


not, or could not, will that his reaſonable creatures, 


when exiſting, ſhould guide their actions according 
to it; or that the will of God, injoining moral virtue, 
and forbidding moral evil, doth not carry in it a very 
ſtrong and powerful obligation upon them to practiſe 
the one, or forbear the other; or, that God could not 


have formed beings with different powers and rela- 


tions, if he had ſo willed, and by conſequence under 
very different obligations from what they now are; 


or, that the exiſtence of the creatures that now 


are, and their reſpective obligations actually taking 


place, is not to be reſolved into the will and pleaſure 


of God. No; none of theſe things are implied in 
this aſſertion. The true and only meaning of it is, 
That the diſtinction between moral good and evil 
doth ſo ariſe out of the nature of the things them- 


ſelves, as not to be originally and properly the mere 
85 effect of the divine order and will, io as that it never 


| would 
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would have been, had not God willed and commanded 
it to be; but that this difference did originally and 
eternally ſubſiſt in the mind of God, as certainly as 
the difference between light and darkneſs, and was, 
in idea, ever preſent with him, before ever it became 
the law of his creatures, and appeared to them as the 


i matter of his command and will; and is itſelf thar 


neceſſary, invariable, and eternal rule by which God 
himſelf regulates and determines his own will. and 
conduct to his creatures; and which therefore, as a 
rule of action to himſelf, muſt be ſuppoſed to be in- 
dependent of, and prior to, not the exiſtence of God, 
which is abſolutely eternal, but to the will of the 
eternal God, and to be indeed the great reaſon and 
meaſure. of all his actions towards his creatures. And 
indeed, nothing appears to me with greater evidence, 
certainty, and clearneſs, than that, if the ideas of all 
truth ſubſiſted eternally in the mind of God, truth in 
its original and nature, can, in no ſenſe, be the crea- 
ture of power, or the mere effect of arbitrary pleaſure; 
but ſtrictly coeternal with God himſelf : and thus far, 
as intirely independent of his order and will, as his 
own being, perfection, and happineſs. 4 
And, I apprehend, that 'this difference of things, 
ariſing out of their very natures, is not only true, but 
a truth of the utmoſt importance, for ſettling and 
aſcertaining the proper foundation of moral good and 
evil; yea, of ſuch importance, that we cannot even 
form any true conceptions of the perfections and at- 
tributes of God without it. For inſtance; when we 
ſay that God doth neceſſarily exiſt; doth not this ſup- 
Poſe a natural and fixed difference between meceſſary 
and precarious exiſtence, eternal as the being of God, 
and abſolutely independent on his will ; becauſe, was 
the exiſtence of God dependent on his will, it would 
directly deſtroy the notion of its being neceſſary ? In 
like manner, when we ſay, that God is eternal, im- 
menſe, intelligent, all-powerful, 'and the like, we mean, 
that God is not @ temporary, limited, unconſcious, impo- 
PRE g | : | tent 
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tent being; and by conſequence do ſuppoſe, that the 
diſtinctions between eternity and time, immenſity 1 
—  lmnitedneſs, intelligence and unconſciouſneſs, power 
and weakneſs, are not arbitrary, and owing merely to 
the will of God, but as neceſſary and eternal as the 
being of God himſelf; becauſe without the perfections 
I have mentioned, we can have no poflible concep. 
tions of God, nor any poſſible conception of theſ. 
PpPerfections, without including in it an abſolute nega · 
tion of their contraries and oppoſites. 4 
In like manner, with reſpe&t to God's moral per- 
fections, when we ſay, That God is 2vi/e, and juft, and 
Food, and eternally. and unalterably fo, we mean, at 
leaſt, that God is not a fooliſh, unrigbteous, evil, and 
cruel being; and therefore muſt ſuppoſe, that the dif- 
ference between wiſdom and folly, juſtice and injuſtice, 
evil and good, cruelty and mercy, is abſolutely cter- 
nal and unalterable as God himſelf, of whom we af. 
Firm the one, and deny the other, and therefore i 
not owing to his willing that it ſhould be fo, nor al- 
terable at his pleaſure, nor dependent on him for its 
continuance. For if the diſtinction between theſe 
moral entities, or objects, was merely arbitrary, and 
originally the reſult only of the will of God, it can 
never be affirmed of him, that he is eternally and im- 
mutably the one, and not the other: for upon this 
ſuppoſition he was not wiſe, or juſt, or good, till be 
cuilled to be ſo; and might have been fooliſh, unjuſt, 
and evil, by a like determination of his will, if there 
be no eſſential, immutable difference in the things 
themſelves : nor can there be any poſſible certainty of 
God's continuing, for the future, to be wiſe, and juſt, 
and good, and not the contrary. For if there be no 
other difference between the one and the other, but 
what the will of God hath conſtituted, that will ceaſ- 
ing, or altering, theſe diſtinctions, in conſequence, 
muſt ceaſe or alter, and God may be evil inſtead of 
good, or rather and evil at the ſame time, which 
is an evident abſurdity and contradictioon. A 
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go that I apprehend it plainly appears, that the * 
very notion of implies the neceſſary, eflential, 
eternal, immutable, and independent difference be- 
tween moral good and evil: and indeed without this 
ſuppoſition we could have no ſure and fixed rule of 
action ourſelves as reaſonable creatures. For if piety, 
juſtice, charity, and the like virtues, are the creatures 
of mere power, and the precarious effects of abſolute 
vill and pleaſure; power and will may immediately 
alter them, cancel men's obligations to regard them, 
and ſubſtitute in the room of them impiety, injuſtice, 
and cruelty, as the great obligations and duties of 
human nature. Nor can there be, upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, any one ſubſtantial reaſon alledged, why ſuch 
a change ſhould not take place. For if there be no 
eſſential and immutable diſtinction between theſe 
things, ariſing out of their very natures; if ſome of 
them are not originally and unalterably good, and 
others not originally and unalterably evil; abſolute 
power and will can have no certain and fixed rule and 
reaſon to paſs any determination concerning them, but 
muſt act upon the moſt lawleſs, unſtable, and capri- 
cious foundation poſſible. 4540 e e 
To urge here that the will of God will be certainly 
and immutably righily determined, and that therefore 
ve may be ſure he will alcays will that which is fit 
and good, is to ſay; either that God makes the in- 
trinſick difference of things the rule of his determin- 
tions, and the meaſure of his will; which is to affirm, 
that this difference is in the things themſelves, and 
therefore antecedent to, and independent of his will, 
which is what I am arguing for: or elſe, that Gd 
will immutably determine that which is juſt and good, 
though juſtice and goodneſs have no certain and ne- 
 ceſlary foundation in nature, and therefore have no ne- 
ceſſary excellency and perfection in them; but are 
mere indifferent, arbitrary things, ſet up by power, 
and to be deſtroyed by power at pleaſure; reaſonable 
uud fit only during the pleaſure of him that conſtitutes 


| 80 2 Vid. Cicer. de Legibus, l i. c. 16. 0 them 
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them fo, and unreaſonable and unfit upon the chan 
of his will, and the contrary determination of it. Th 


* 


. 


- conſequence of which is, that there can be no poſſible 
certainty. that God ſhall always will that which is 
now good, in oppoſition to what is now called evil, 
but the one or the other, as caprice or humour ſhall 
direct him; which immediately becomes either good 


or evil, and on the contrary evil or good, for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe he without reaſon wills them to be 
, According to which ſcheme the foundations of 
religion and moral virtue muſt be as precarious as that 
Will, which hath no eſſential difference of things, nor | 


any fixed rule of truth and reaſon to influence and de- 
—_—_ fp 
Having thus eſtabliſhed, and I think demonſtrated 


the neceſſary and unalterable difference between moral 


and evil, virtue and vice, I proceed farther to 
obſerve: That there are certain original and unalterabl. 
Fitneſſes and unfitneſſes which do ariſe from theſe eternal 


and immutable diſtinctions, as neceſſary and un- 


changeable as the diſtinctions themſelves; which fit- 


neſſes or unfitneſſes were eternally preſent to the all- 


comprehenſive mind of God, and as clearly diſcerned 


by him as the natural differences of the things them- 


ſelves from whence they flow, 1. 2. in other words : 


ſuppoſing the exiſtence of reaſonable beings, it is im- 


mutably reaſonable and fit that they ſhould regard 


and practiſe that ſyſtem of moral virtue, which be- 


longs to their natures aid reſpective characters, and 
abſtain from the contrary moral evil. 5 
Moral good and evil are, I think, a kind of relative 


terms, i. e. they do ſuppoſe either in idea or actual ex- 


illence certain reaſonable beings, and certain relations 
in which they ſtand to each other. Before ever the 
creation was formed, God was in and from himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of infinite perfection, of all that power and 
wiſdom, which could not but exert themſelves in all 
acts of juſtice and goodneſs to his creatures, after their 
being brought into actual exiſtence; the original rk 
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neſs of which conduct towards them was clearly diſ- 
cerned by God, whilſt they were yet only preſent in 
idea to his mind, and. aroſe from thoſe apprehended 
relations which were actually in time to ſubſiſt between 


God and them. And as God had jnothing to deter- 


mine him in the formation of the world, but the di- 
rection of his own infinite underſtanding and wiſdom, 


he was undoubtedly at liberty to form what ſyſtems 


of beings he thought proper. He might have formed 
other creatures than what he hath, or produced ſome 


or all of thoſe which now exiſt, in a different man- 


ner from what he actually hath done. He might, 
for inſtance, have ſtocked our earth with inhabitants 


at once, and formed them in the ſame manner as he 


did our firſt parents. And of conſequence, as the 
preſent frame of things is owing to the wiſdom, the 
good pleaſure and will of God, ſo the fitneſſes of 
things which now actually take place, and that par- 
ticular ſyſtem of moral virtue which mankind are ob- 
liged to regard and conform themſelves to, muſt, ag 


far as it is a conſtitution of things aZually exiſting, be 


reſolved into the ſame good pleaſure and will of God; 


| becauſe thoſe relations of mankind. to each other, 


from whence their peculiar moral obligations. flow, 
are ſolely of his appointment and forming. 

When indeed God had actually given being to rea- 
ſonable creatures, of ſuch particular capacities and 
circumſtances, their relations to each other, and the 
fitnefſes and obligations reſulting from them became 
certain and neceſſary. When he determined that the 


race of mankind ſhould be D in the manner 


it now is, he determined that 


e relations of parents 


and children ſhould: actually take place, and that 
therefore thoſe particular fitneſſes and obligations, 
that parents ſhould take care of their children, anc 
that children ſhould be dutiful and grateful to their 
parents, ſhould be the certain and immutable law of 
their nature and condition; and when theſe relations 
y , the fitneſſes of thoſe duties 
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neceſſarily reſulted from them, and were no longer 


dependent on the will of God, whether they ſhould. 


carry in them any reaſonable obligation or not; and 


when they become the matter of an immediate divine 


command, they were not therefore reaſonable only be- 


cauſe commanded, but commanded becauſe naturally, 


and antecedently reaſonable. - But if God had pleaſed 
to form the whole race of mankind at once, as there 
would not then have actually exiſted amongſt them 
the relations of parents and children, parental ten- 
derneſs and filial gratitude would not have been things 

fitting in ſuch a Fate, could not have been the matter 
of a divine command to them, and therefore could 
Have laid them under no obligation, either in reaſon 


or from authority. So that as the preſent frame of 


the world, and the relations that actually ſubſiſt 
amongſt mankind, are owing to the ſovereign wiſ- 
dom and pleaſure of the great creator, though jt was 
eternally and immutably true, that ſuch relations when- 
ever exiſting, would certainly infer ſuch fitneſſes and 
obligations in reaſon, yet that the preſent ſyſtem of mo- 
rality doth now actually take place amongſt us, is in- 
tirely owing to the ſame wiſdom and pleaſure of God; 
but is not alterable by the will of God, whilſt the pre- 
ſent frame of things, and the relations that now ſub- 
fiſt amongſt mankind, continue to remain what they 

mow are. ws OBO OT | 
And the reaſon of this is evident, becauſe the fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs of moral good and evil are as ne- 
ceſſary and certain, as the natural and original diffe- 
rence between them. For inſtance, moral virtue con- 
fiſts, either in the right diſpoſition of a reaſonable be- 
ing's mind, or in his right behaviour towards other be- 
ings, to whom he bears ſuch peculiar relations. The 
fitneſs therefore of moral virtue ariſes from the certain 
connexion there is between a being /o circumſtances, 
and ſuch a particular diſpoſition as is correſpondent to 
his nature and circumſtances ; and between the diſtin. 
_ guiſbing relations he ſuſtains to other-beings, and * 
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* behaviour as is anſwerable to thoſe relations. If I 
have powers and faculties which render me capable of 
conſideration and reflection, it is an inſtance or duty 
of moral virtue, that I ſhould employ my powers and 
faculties for this end and purpoſe ; and the fitneſs of 
this inſtance of moral virtue conſiſts in this, viz. in 
the certain and evident relation that the having rea- 
ſonable powers bears to the regular and proper uſe of 
them. If I' am a creature derived and dependent, 
gratitude and love, and praiſe to the great author of 
my being, are alſo inſtances of like moral virtue; 
and the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of theſe moral 
duties ariſe from the". neceſſary relations of creator 
and creature, the connection between benefits con- 
ferred, and benefits received, the reception of benefits, 
and the proper acknowledgment of them by thoſe 
who have them. If there be any perſon whom God 
hath appointed as the ſaviour of mankind from igno- 
rahce, vice, and miſery ; to inſtruct, reform, and go- 
vern them, and bring them to a ſtate of perfection and 
happineſs; and if this perſon hath by his example, 
doctrines, ſufferings, death, and reſurrection, done 
every os; that is neceſſary and fit to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes of the wiſdom and mercy of God ; the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence is, that ſubmiſſion to him in all 
his characters, and a thankful acknowledgment of his 
benefits, are alſo things eſſentially fit in themſelves, 
and neceſſary inſtances of moral virtue; things as 
eternally and immutably fit, as any other branches of 
moral virtue that can be named, becauſe there is an 
original, neceſſary, unalterable, relation between ſuch 
characters and benefits conferred, and fuch a ſubmiſ- 
lion to an acknowledgment of him. And as there is no 
one duty relating to our bleſſed Saviour,” which the 
goſpel revelation 1njoin us, but what neceſſarily reſults 
from ſome character or relation, that he bears to us; 
thoſe duties will appear to be, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, of 
moral obligation, and amongſt the eternal and unal- 
terable fitneſſes of things. The ſame might be de- 
es U 2 monſtrated 
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monſtrated of all other inſtances of virtue that are 
properly moral, that there is a real proportion and im- 
mutable fitneſs and correſpondence between them and 
"the relations and characters to which they belong; 
the unavoidable conſequence of which is, that moral 
evil or vice muſt be naturally, abſolutely, in itſelf, 
and therefore always unreaſonable and unfit ; becauſe 
there is no relation and natural connexion, but an ori- 
ginal and immutable diſproportion, oppoſition, and 
contradiction between the diſpoſition and behaviour 
that vice implies, and the acknowledged relations and 
characters of mankind. The having reaſonable powers 
can have no poſſible relation to, or natural connexion 
with the neglect or the abuſe of them; nor an oppo- 
ſition to the government of God and proving ungrate- 
ful to him, ever be ſnewn to be the proper reſult or 
- reaſonable confequence of having received being, and 
the ſupports of it from his goodneſs ; but on the con- 
trary appear at firſt view to imply an abſurdity and 
contradiction. 5 A ee, ee 
As therefore the difference between moral good and 
evil, and the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes which reſult from 
them, is certain in itſelf, and immutable in its na- 
ture, I would farther obſerve, that this is he ſupream, f 
and original, and univerſal rule of action to all reaſona- t 
ble beings whatſoever. It is the one certain and un- { 
. erring rule of God himſelf, who as he hath no ſuperior, : 
can receive laws from none, nor have any external d 
power to oblige and conſtrain him. But that he hath 
a reaſon and rule of action within himſelf, is as evi- 1 
dent as that he ever acts at all, and as certain, as that 5 
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he will always act wiſely and well. Now this rule of 
action to the divine being, I think we can conceive to 
be nothing elſe but his all- comprehenſtve knowledge, 
or his . conception of the natures of all things, 


- 


the relations which the ſeveral beings he hath formed 
ſtand in to himſelf, and to one another, the fitneſſes 
and unfitneſſes which belong to them, the meaſure 3 
and degree of their powers and faculties, and on af 


* 


a 
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ſeveral circumſtances of their beings. Having this 
full perception of all things he can never be at a loſs 

how to act, nor poſſibly do amiſs through error and 
miſtake; being poſſeſſed of infinite power he can ne- 
yer act wrong, through impotence and weakneſs ; hav- 
ing no being ſuperior to himſelf, he can never receive 

law from another, nor act contrary to the moral fit. 
neſs of things through force and conſtraint; having 
no irregular paſſions, affections, and inclinations, he 
can never be perverted, and biaſſed from within himſelf, 
to an unreaſonable and unbecoming conduct. In a 
word, being abſolutely free from every external con- 
ſtraint, and internal defect, his power can have no 
other guide, nor his will have any thing elſe to deter- 
mine it, but his own infinite underſtanding and wiſ- 
dom. And as he diſcerns all things as they really are, 
his will muſt ever be determined rightly, according to 
the immutable natures and eternal differences of things 
themſelves, and the reſpective natures, conditions, 
and circumſtances of the ſeveral creatures which he 
hath formed. | | e 
The conſequence of which is, that what is the inva- 
riable and eternal rule of the divine conduct, muſt be 
the ſupream, and. moſt perfect rule of action to all rea- 
ſonable beings whatſoever ; becauſe it is impoſſible 
that there can be any rule of action more excellent in it- 
ſelf, or more worthy the regard of reaſonable beings, 
than that which the uncreated and all-perfect God 
makes the meaſure and ſtandard of his own conduct; 
J mean the immutable differences of things, and the 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes which neceſſarily reſult from 
them. Such is the perfection of the divine nature, 
that as God can have no other rule of action but this, 
ſo he needs none; and as to all created beings, the 
more invariably they act by it, ſo much the more per- 
fect and compleat is their virtue and goodneſs. As 
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Ire they are indeed the workmanſhip of the firſt cauſe, as | 
he their particular powers, perfections, and relations, are "i 
al the effects of his power and conſtitution, all thoſe fit- | 
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neſſes and duties which flow from them are to be looked 


on and 8x7 as inforced and injoined by his au- 


thority and will; it being as evidently the will of the 
great Creator that we ſhould perform all thoſe duties 
of moral virtue which are the reſult of, and neceſſa 
rily connected with our nature and relations, as it was 


that we ſhould be the particular kind of creatures that 


we are. And therefore ihe will of God is a real and 
immutable obligation upon us, to which we ſhould al- 
ways pay the higheſt deference and ſubmiſſion. But 
even this comes under the general notion of the ori- 


ginal fitneſſes of things, and is not an obligation of 


2 diſtin& nature and kind from them; becaule, if any 
one was to be aſked, Why the will of God ſhould be 


obeyed? he could give, I apprehend, no other ratio- 
nal anſwer, but that it is eternally and immutably fit, 


that all creatures ſhould obey the will of their creator 
and God. Not that mere power carries in it, of 11/elf, 


any proper, reaſonable obligation; or, that he arli- 
trary will of another is, without other conſiderations, a 


reaſon for ſubmitting to it. No; tis abſolutely fit 
that God's will ſhould be obeyed ; becauſe he hath a 


ſovereign and unalienable right in his creatures, and 


will not command any thing that is unreaſonable and 


-unfit for them to do. And therefore, though the will 
of God be a reaſon and certain rule of action to all his 
creatures, yet is it not any thing diſtinct from the 


everlaſting fitneſſes of things, but. included in them, 
and indeed a neceſſary and eſſential branch of them. 


I would only farther add on this head, That this 


notion of the immutable and eternal obligation of 
moral virtue, is not one of the. peculiar diſcoveries of 
the reaſon and good ſenſe of the preſent age, but is 


plainly taught both in the records of the Old and New 


Teſtament. On this account the Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of 


the moral part of the Jewiſh law, ſays; + Thy righte- 


ouſneſs is an everlaſting righteouſneſs, and thy law is 


 zruth: 5 The righteouſneſs of thy teſtimonies is everlaſting. 
Con- 


+ Fal. cxix. 142. CVer. 144. 


1 


e Concerning» thy teſtimonies T have known of old that tho 
haſt founded them for ever. Or, as the words ſhould be 
rendered: I have known of old, Pm from thy teſti- 


' monies, thai thou haſt founded them for ever. I have long 


ſince been convinced, from the nature and intrinfick; 
zoodneſs of them, that they are of eternal and immu- 
table obligation. And again; + Thy word is true 


from the beginning; and every one of thy righteous judg+ 
ments is for ever. Theſe are expreſſions evidently re- 


lating to the eternal and, immutable nature of the 
moral law of God. Upon the ſame foundation is St. 
Paul's advice to the Philipprans ; Whatſaever things are 
true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things ard 


jut, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 


lovely, whatſoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praiſe, think on-theſe things : 
expreſſions, that neceſſarily ſuppoſe, and infer, that 
truth, honeſty, juſtice, purity, and, in a word, all the 
real virtues of human. life |, are eſſentially different 
from their. contrary vices; are lovely and amiable in 
their nature, reputable and praiſe · worthy in their pra 
ctice; and which both God and man will not fail to 


approve and commend. And this leads me, 


II. To the ſecond general head; which is to ſhew 
you, that this difference between moral good and evil, 
and the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes which they neceſſarily 
infer, is as eaſily and certainly to be diſcerned by man- 
kind, as the differences between any natural or ſen- 
ſible objects whatſoever. This, I think, is evidently 
ſuppoſed in the words of my text: Wo unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil ; that put darkneſs for light, 
and light for darkneſs ; that put bitter for ſweet, and 
faveet for bitter. Theſe two latter natural contraries 


are added by way of illuſtration of the former; the 


prophet not really blaming the Fews for putting dark- 
neſs for light, or bitter for ſweet, which no perſons who 
Paal. exix. 152. + Ver. 160, 5 Chap ir. 8. 
Vid. Cicer. de Legibus, Gi, %. * 
"ON BY had 
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had the uſe of their ſenſes could do; but for callin 
„ evil good, and good evil, endeavouring to confound a 
| alter the nature of virtue and vice; which argued as 
great ſtupidity, or wilful obſtinacy, as if men ſhould 
Pretend, and affirm, that light was darkneſs, and ſweet 
bitter, and the contrary. The ſenſes of men teach 
them to diſtinguiſh between theſe and the like natural 
objects, and neceſſarily prevent them from confound- 
ing them. And it is as obvious to the underſtanding 
of” all men, which is to the mind what the eye is to 
the body, that evil cannot be good, nor virtue vice, 
whatſoever falſe methods vicious. men may take to 
blend them, or how unwilling ſoever they may be to 
attend to theſe. certain unchangeable diſtinctions in 
their practice. Vi e Ns 
There are ſome things ſo perfectly plain and /zlf- 
evident, as that they neither need, nor are capable of 
| demonſtration. They are ſo obvious to the mind, as 
'> . ſoon as propoſed, as not to admit of any medium, 
either to explain or prove them. That truth is not 
falſhood, that light is not darkneſs, that eaſe is not 
= ' pain, are propoſitions of this kind. And is it not as 
| 25 evident and certain, that gratitude is not ingrati- 
tude, that kindneſs is not cruelty, that baſeneſs is not 
honour, nor falſhood fidelity? Do not theſe things 


1 convey abſolutely, and neceſſarily, diſtinct ideas? The make 
Ks moment they are underſtood, do they not appear eter- neſs, 

; nal and irreconcilable contraries ? There may indeed their 
; be ſome caſes and actions, concerning the nature of WM piety 
1 which, how far they are right, and how far wrong, it ' paſſ( 
| may not be eaſy to determine. But the reaſon of this virtu 
1 is, not becauſe men are ever at a loſs to diſtinguiſh A 
. between theſe oppoſite characters and qualities of right evil | 

| | : and wrong, good and evil ; but becauſe they ſome-. any 
1 times know not how properly to apply them ; they alſo, 
do not underſtand ſome principal circumſtances of the tue 1 
actions themſelves, or the true reaſons: and motives ment 


from whence they proceeded. Had they a perfect view pain, 
Een 1 55 5 know bi 


ne- 
the 


EW 
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kuow whether to pronounce them good or bad, vir 


tuous or vicious, as they would, whether to pronounce 
the place where they themſelves were preſent, ſmall 
or great, lightſome or dax. A i a 

Was one to'aſk the very plaineſt man that ever 
lived, who had but common underſtanding and ſenſe, 
whether or no light could ever be made Janes, or 
pleaſure made by any being to become the fame thing 
35 pain; though he had never been converſant in the 
ſchools of philoſophy, yet he would not be at a loſs to 
make'the true determination : he would immediately 
ſee, that as theſe things are abſolutely contrary to one 
another in their very natures, they could not be made 
ſo by, nor depend for their continuing what they are, 
on the will and pleaſure of any being whatſoever; 
becauſe, as darkneſs is the negation, or want of light, 
it is as impoſſible for any being to make darkneſs 
light, as it is for him to make the ſame things to be 
and not to be at the fame time. And would he not 
ke it to be an equal abſurdity to affirm, That the dif- 
ference between virtue and vice is merely accidental 
and arbitrary, and depends for its being, or conti- 
nuing ſo, upon the will and pleaſure of another? 
Would he want rnles of philoſophy and any long 
train of reaſoning to convince him, that no being can 
make impiety, injuſtice, intemperance, uncharitable- 
neſs, lewdneſs, and cruelty, which neceſſarily, and, in 


their very nature, imply the negation and want of 5 


piety, juſtice, temperance, charity, chaſtity, and com- 


paſſion, to become the ſelf-lame things as theſe very 


virtues, which they imply the utter want of ? 

And as this eſſential difference between and 
evil is as obvious and plain to the minds of men, as 
any firſt principles poſſibly can be, ſo, I apprehend 
alſo, is the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of practiſing vir- 
tue in oppoſition to vice. No man needs any argu- 
ments to convince him, that pleaſure is better than 
pain, ſweet preferable to bitter, and light more com- 
tortable than darkneſs. Nature and — - 
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_ infallible rules of judgment in theſe things, and men WM vill. un 
do almoſt. inftinftively: chooſe the former as better Ml ng, 
1 than the latter, without any long train of reaſoning MM vbich 
I | to perſuade and determine them, and without any, minds, 
by deg! 
at lengt 
account 
tives to 
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to ſuch a. choice. And I imagine, that nature and 


N. 


Dee 


help them to paſs the true judgment concerning them, I neither 

| or 10 teach them which, upon che whole, is fitteſt for nels an 
| Nature itfelf ſeems to have been friendly to man- ind pre 
kind in this xeſpect, -which hath implanted a kind of e 1els « 

conſtitutional al borrence cf vice in their minds, an in- their m 

2 Siintive 5 it, and fear to commit it. Wer 
And though they are too often led by the ſtrength of tte vic 

appetite, and warmth of paſſion to do evil, yet, in the that fir 

| inning, tis generally with great. reluctance and would 
oppoſition of mind. Their better judgments and con- ® him 

ſciences reclaim againſt their practices, and reproach ile an 

them-for.. doing what they know they ought not to i tom h 

do. Vice is really. a kind of art that requires ſome judge 

th of time to become dextrous, and grow any con- whole f 

fiderable proficients in. Men muſt firſt ſtruggle with I Abitra. 

themſelves, and uſe no ſmall pains to ſtifle and ſuppreſs terence 

the natural oppoſition of their minds to it, before they ings, a 

can be tolerably caſy in a vicious courſe, and comni: il dt pres 


iniquity woith greedineſs.and pleaſure. | Frequent cuſtom I Vith re. 


WE oþ 
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11 undoubtedly, gradually wear off that natural.cen- 
Jad reluctance, modeſty, _ and. ſenſe of honour, 


which, the God of nature hath implanted in mens 


minds, as a guide to, and a check upon their actions, 


x reſtraints fram vice, and motives to virtue; and, 


by degrees, ſo harden. them in fin, as that they may, 
at length, find little uneaſineſs within themſelves upon 
account of it, and become inſenſible to all the mo- 
tres to religion and virtue. The ſame may alſo hap- 


pen in natural things. Men may ſo accuſtom them- 
ſelves to. bitter, as gradually to reconcile themſelves 


to it, and loſe the diſagreeable and unpleaſing ſenſation 
of it. And though poiſon be abhorrent to the con- 
ſtitution and frame, and men. naturally dread it as 
fatal and deſtructive; yet they may ſo habituate them- 
ſelves. to it by frequent and long practice, as to be 


able to take very conſiderable quantities of it with- 
out. fear or harm. But ſtill, as this doth not alter 
the original natures or qualities of poiſon or bitter, ſo 


neither doth mens habituating themſelves to wicked- 
neſs and vice, till they have Joſt all dread and terror 
in the commiſſion of it, in the leaſt change its nature 


und properties, render it one jot the leſs evil in itſelf, 


orlels contrary to the natural uncorrupted dictates of 
their minds and judgments. | 


nb 


Were we to.crowd together into one deſcription all 


the vices of human nature, and could we point out 
that ſingle perſon to whom ſuch a dreadful deſcription 
would agree; Would not all men conſpire to look 


on him with deteſtation, and unite in condemning ſo 
ne and execrable a character? Would they not fly 
from him as a monſter in his kind, and all of them 


judge him abſolutely unworthy the converſe of the 
mole ſpecies? But why, if virtue and vice are mere 
avitrary diſtinctions, or if the pauſes 7 of this dif- 
ference lay really remote from the meaneſt underſtand- 


ings, and was not to be diſcerned without a great deal 
of previous inſtruction, difficulty, and labour? Tea, 
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think that the'being of a God was to be treated with 
- Infolence, contempt, and ſcorn ; that curſes and ex. 
_ ecrations are the proper language of a man, or that 
perjury was ever meritorious and praiſe-worthy ? Did 
ingratitude ever appear to any man in his ſenſes, as an 
amiable and commendable quality in its nature, or 25 


. equally lovely and beautiful as a grateful diſpoſi 
tion? Was injuſtice ever thought or deſcribed as a rea 
excellency, or treachery eſteemed preferable to tru: 
. honour, falſhood to truth, or cruelty to compaſ. 
ion? Would any man cheriſn in his boſom, or 
harbour in his family, an abandoned wretch, whom 
he knew would attempt the chaſtity of his dearef 
relatives, otherwiſe injure the perſons of his family, 
or rob and plunder him of his fubſtance ? Would ary 
one chuſe to enter into confidence with a tale-bearer 
or flanderer ; or commit his reputation to one, whom 
he ſupected or knew would betray and ruin it? Did 
any one ever think, that the dignity of the human 
form was increaſed. by drunkenneſs, or that gluttony 
and exceſs are real ornaments in themſelves, or imply 
in them any thing fit for, and worthy of imitation? 
In a Word, there are no particular vices that can be 
named, to which human nature is incident, but thoſe 
who commit them will find certain occaſions and rea: 
ſons to cenſure them, and to determine on the fide of 
the contrary virtues. © Whence comes it thus, that all 
ſorts of men, of the moſt different capacities and ſen- 
timents as to moſt other things, yet all concur, with- 
out reaſoning or delay, to paſs the ſame impartial 
judgment on theſe; and chuſe to tranſact the molt 
important affairs of their lives with perſons of an eſta- 
bliſhed character, for wiſdom, piety, honour, and uni: 
verſal virtue, rather than with thoſe of an abandoned 
and profligate one? Whence comes it but from hence; 
That they do as certainly ſee, and can as eaſily and 
_ readily diſcern the difference between moral good and 
evil, and the excellency of virtue in N to 
vice, as they do the natural difference tween light 


and 
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nd darkneſs, and the preferableneſs of eaſe and hap- 


neſs to pain and miſery ? ? 


in 
4 5 are almoſt conſtantly and inſeparably con- 
necked; and the unavoidable conſequences. of virtue 
ind vice, of which all men are judges, and which 
they cannot help diſcerning, plainly ſhew which. is 
moſt reaſonable and fit in itſelf, - and beſt worthy their 
zpprobation, and choice; conſequences that affect par- 
ticular perſons in all the moſt valuable concerns of 
their being, and are not leſs viſible in the greater and 
keller ſocieties of men themſelves. So that as virtue 
is. in the conſideration and idea of it, much more 
lovely and commendable than vice, ſo all external 


a 
fully lead men to the love and practice of it. 


tually injoining the practice of virtue. Mere autho- 


wman rity and command add no intrinfick excellency to the 


ings. commanded, make them neither better nor 
imply WW vorſe than they were before, infer no obligation in 
tion? reaſon to obey them, nor carry with them any con- 
an be vidtion to any reaſonable mind whatſoever. The na- 
thoſe ture of things is ſtubborn and obſtinate, and will not 
d rea. bend to power and law, nor vary in the leaſt in obedi- 
ide of WW ence to the mere motions of will and pleaſure. Should 
har all Wi all the powers on earth conſpire together to enact, 
d fen- That darkneſs ſhould be light, pain pleaſure, ſickneſs 
with. health, and life death, the attempt would be as ridi- 
artial I ciilous as vain. Or ſhould they ordain by law, that 
molt WF vickedneſs and impiety, intemperance and debauchery, 
 eſt2- WF covetouſneſs and rapine, luſt and cruelty, malice and 


un. envy, ſhould appear amiable and praiſe-worthy in 


loned every man's conſcience and judgment, ſhould con- 
ence; duce to the peace and comfort, the preſervation, health, 
and uſefulneſs, and happineſs of human life, or tend to 
d and BY the good order, ſtrength, honour, and welfare of ſo- 
ce 10 BY cictics, in oppoſition to juſtice and equity, charity and 


Indeed moral and natural good, 7. e. virtue and 
eſs, and moral and natural evil, z. e. vice and 


ppearances are intirely in favour of it, and power- 


And it would be thus were there no laws at all ac- | 
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benevolence; temperance and chaſtity ; every one in. 
mediately ſees that ſuch a law voule be Alu and 
unnatural,” could not accompliſh the intended effeg 
and therefore could not poſſibly carry in it any man. 
ner of | reaſonable obligation and weight; and that 


therefore the making uſe of power and violence to en. 
force ſuch a law muſt be tyrannical and wicked. 


So that tis obvious to the common ſenſe of mankind. 
that all unreaſonable laws are in themſelves null and 
void, for this plain reaſon, becauſe they are unreaſon- 


able; and cherefore it muſt be as evident to them, 
that "the reaſon of things, or the goodneſs and fitneß 


of what is commanded by law, is the ground and 
foundation of every law that reaſon and conſcience 
can oblige us to obey ; and of conſequence, that there 
are ſome thi d and fit in themſelves, and uni- 


verſally diſcerned and acknowledged to be ſuch, and 


therefore proper to be made the ſubjects of law, and 
enforced by authority, becauſe reaſonable and fit, an- 
— ß oma 
Tis really thus even with reſpect to the laws of 
God himſelf. That we ſhould love him, and offer 


our grateful acknowledgments to him, as the author 
of our beings, the giver of all our mercies, and the 
only object of our happineſs, was evidently reaſona- 
ble and fit in its own nature, antecedent to any direct 


law of God injoining it; and is therefore made the 
matter of 2 divine law, becauſe it was originally, and 
in itſelf proper and fit for God to command. In like 


manner juſtice and charity, and all the private and 


ſocial virtues, have evidently a natural reafonableneſs 


in them, and do in their practice neceffarily and im- 


mutably tend to private and publick happineſs ; and 
therefore they are intrinſically and unalterably good, 
and have in fact been known to be ſo by the reaſon 


and experience of all men in all ages and nations, 


and arè therefore origin = fit to be inforced by the 
authority and law of God, And with reſpect to all 


other things whatſoever that have the — of a 
- $290 FT, | divine 


e and 


divine command, they have ſome real antecedent firs 
neſs either of means or end, that is the true reaſoh of 
their injunction by God. So that the reaſon of every 

and wiſe law is antecedent to the law itſelf; and 
3s this reaſon is only the real and intrinſick excellency, 
ſuitableneſs and fitneſs of the thing commanded, this 
excellency and fitneſs muſt be generally plain and 
obvious, to thoſe who are to be governed by law, is 
antecedent even to the laws of God, independent, in 
this reſpect, on his will, and the eternal and invaria- 
ble rule and meaſure of all its determinations. 

And as this is plain from reaſon, ſo it is ſuppoſed, 
and plainly aſſerted in divine revelation. Indeed unleſs 
chis were the caſe, mankind would be no proper judges 


of the truth and excellency of any real revelation, 


nor of the falſhood and impoſture of a pretended and 
ſpurious one. Unleſs the difference between good 
and evil is real and immutable, and the diſcernment 
of it plain and eaſy, they would have no certain and 
fixed rule what to receive and what to reject, but 
might as well ſubmit to and embrace the worſt reli- 
gion in the world, that had but a pretence of reve- 
ation, as the beſt. But as no kind of external evi- 
dence, and wonderful appearance of things can prove 
any religion to be from God, that contains in it either 
abſurdities or falſhoods, that gives really diſhonoura- 
ble and unworthy repreſentations of the perfections 
and ways of God, - that preſcribes ſuperſtitious and 
impious methods of worſhipping him, or that teaches 
and countenances immorality and vice: it follows 
from hence, that it is by marks of this kind that men 
are to judge of every kind of religion that pretends 
to inſpiration” and divine authority: But if there be 
either no difference in the nature un themſelves, 
or if this difference is fo ſmall and uncertain, as that 
mankind are not capable of diſcerning and underftand- 
ing it, then they have no certain rules by which to 
judge of the nature and deſign, the truth or falſhood 


f revelation real or pretended, and therefore _ 


true in fact, ſo all the revelations we have from God 
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be under no obligations to give themſelves any thought 
or trouble whatſoever about it. But as this is not 


do ſuppoſe the contrary. Even Moſes could appeal ts Bl I 2* 
the 5." : What nation is there ſogreat that 255 2 them, 
tutes and judgments ſo righteous, as all this law which | 
fet before you this day; And St. Paul tells us of the 77 
Gentiles themſelves, that though. they had no law, no fu 
law by external revelation from God, yet they wer: a Ty 
law to themſelves +, viz. by the plain dictates of their 8 + 
natural reaſon and conſciences; and that they ſhewed Wl 
that the work of the law was written-in their hearts, 28 
their-conſciences bare them witneſs, and their thoughts ac- 


cuſed or excuſed one another; it being evidently the th HA 
work and buſineſs of a law, to do what the conſci- Side 
ences. of the heathens actually did, vig. to point out font 
the difference between good and evil, and to cenſure Gall f 
or juſtify men according as they do either the one or Ws 
the other. And with reſpect to chriſtianity, that rule EY 
of the apoſtle» holds univerſally good &: Prove al 2 705 
things, bold faſt that'which is good ; a precept that can The K 
have no other reaſon and fitneſs but this; that good nd fon 
and evil are eſſentially different, and that mankind of con 
are abundantly capable of diſcerning, and making the lu: ch 
proper choice between them. And that they ſhould um it 
do ſo will fully appear from diſappr 
Ul. The third and laſt general, which is to then N, 
you, that the confounding, and habitually. diſregard- WW 
ing this eſſential and immutable difference of things prove it 


Vill be attended with the moſt pernicious and deſtruc- 
tive conſequences. | Wo unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil. This wo is pronounced upon the cor- 
rupt and profligate Zews by the prophet in the name Wo 
of God, and the puniſhment contained in it is immedi- 

ately after particularly deſcribed : ¶ As the fire devour- 1 At v. 
_ eth the flubble,” and the flame conſumeth-the chaff, ſo ſhal . Traqy 
Deut. iv. 8. + Rom. ii. 1. 91 Ther v. 21. TY 
| Ver. 24, 25, 26, 29. ä ok, ſ their 1 


a d obli 
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a i e root be as rottenneſs, and their bloſſom ſhall go up as 
's not. Wl Juſt. Therefore: is the anger of the Lord kindled againſt 
his people, and be hath ftretched forth his hand againſt . 
ealto dn, and hath ſmitten them, and the hills did tremble, 


fe. and their carcaſes were tore in the midſt of the ſtreets. 
rs And be will lift up an enſign to the nations from afar, they 


ſeall lay hold of the prey, and ſhall carry it away, and 
wne ſhall deliver it, i. e. beſides all the judgments I 
have inflicted on them already, I will deliver them 


their WY oer into the hands of their enemies, and they ſhall 
hewed carry. them away with all their treaſures into a long 
4%, and miſerable captivity. _ ads: 0 
bs dl f indeed we conſider only the natural conſequences 
fn that do, more or leſs, neceſſarily and inſeparably flow 


from an habitual diſregard to, and contempt of the 
eſſential differences between moral good and evil, we 


enſure WW gal find an immediate -puniſhment connected by the 
ner tuen and providence of God, with almoſt 


every kind of immorality and vice; and that with 
reſpect. to particular perſons and ſocieties in general. 
As to individuals, not to mention thoſe ꝶ uneaſineſſes 


poor and fears of mind, thoſe inward terrors and reproaches 
8 1. f conſcience which are oftentimes the ſad effects of 
S i un; there are many other inconveniencies flowing 


tom it, which are evident arguments of the divine 
ſliſapprobation, and certainly demonſtrate the folly and 
miſchief of vice, and that to depart from evil is the truęſt 


g __ underſtanding. - Every one knows, for there are ten 
or a bouſand inſtances, in almoſt every age and nation to 


prove it, that all indulgences, contrary to the rules 
nd obligations of moral virtue, have a natural and 
rect tendency to deſtroy the vigour of men's reaſon- 
ole powers, to. diſſipate and waſte their worldly. - 


Nen ubſtance, and to reduce them to poverty and diſtreſs. 
vont + At vero ſeelerum in homiges atque impi _ alles iti 

? 5 pietatum nulla expiatio 
ſo ſhall - Ttaque pœnas luunt, non mg rr quz quondam nuf- 


Jum erant, hodie multifariam nulla ſunt, ut ſint tamen, perſz- - 
wn * falla ſunt, ſed angore conſcientiz, fraudiſque cruciatu. Cicer. 
8 1. C. 14. | | | 
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They leſſen men's reputation and good character jr 
the world, and by rendering them contemptible, and 
often infamous, deprive them of many valuable op. 
unities of ſucceſs, and greatly contract their abi. 
— for uſefulneſs. They weaken and diſorder thei 
conſtitutions, prepare their bodies for the moſt vi- 
tent diftempers, fabject them to, the moſt grievous 
ains, and often end in bitterneſs and death. 
pr are theſe bad conſequences leſs viſible in Sock 
ties themſelves, than in private perſons. When the 
diſtinctions between good and evil are generally diſte- 
_ garded, and the manners of a nation become almoſt 
_ univerſally profli mY the honour and credit of 1 
People muſt fink in proportion, their reputation, 
weight, and influence abroad mult leſſen, their trade 
and commerce muſt decay, the publick ſtrength be 
enervated, the force and authority of law and go- 
vernment become weak and impotent, diſorder and 
confuſion ſpring up in the room of them, liberty, that 
greateſt of alt earthly bleſſings, grow more and mor 
precarious,/perſons of all ranks and degrees become 
venal and ſervile, and prepare the way for utter run 
and diſſolution. To theſe things have been owing the 
fall of the preateft empires and kingdoms, that have 
been the moſt powerful and famous in the world, as 
hath been frequently obſerved with great juſtice and 
truth by thofe who have 3 the hiſtories off 
them down to us. Whereas whilft nations have con- 
tinued virtuous, they have generally contin fe 
ful and ſtrong; whilſt they — had no internal ſymp 
toms of weakneſs and diffolution, they have had [el 
to fear from any external violence, and been capable 
of exerting themſelves with that refolution and vi 
gour, which hath been neceſſary to their fecurity anc 
| ts: ſo that was nothing elſe to be regardec 
the natural tendencies of things, we might 4. 
Pronouce a wo to that Pepe vn 9 8906 for gal 
Al cuil far geo. FU n 


3 


But beſides this, ſurely there is a God that governs 


ble, ad the world, and whoſe Providence is not wholly inat- 
able op- Ttentive to, and regardleſs of the moral ſtate and cha- 
heir abi- BW racter of nations: a God to whom, from the incor- 
der their A ruptible rectitude and purity of his nature, a general 


oft vio⸗ 


corruption of manners mult be highly diſpleaſing, and 


grievous I who can never be ſuppoſed to look with à very favou- 
5 8 table regard upon a people who have loſt all ſenſe of 
n Socie- i moral good and evil, and are become univerſally de- 
Vhen die generate from all the original principles and plaineſt 
ty difre- i rules of moral virtue. As he hath all the powers of 
e almolt i nature abſolutely under his controul, and can make the 
dit of 2 elementary world ſubſervient to the purpoſes of His 


providence, 1 fee no abſurdity in ſuppoſing what TC 


and will, when the fins of any people make it neceſ- 
and go. fary, + Curſe them in tbr city and the feld, in their baſ- 


der and ket and in their fore; in the fruit of their body and the 
ty, tat ih fruit of their land, the increaſe of their tine, and the 


nd more 


"a oel of their ſheep's make the peſtitence cleave to them 
become 


tl it bath conſumed them; I the heavens over them to 


ter rin hcome as braſs, and the earth under them to be as iron; 
wing tell ne them to be ſmitten before their enemies, (| and 
hat bare frongers to get above them very high; ſo that they ſhall 
orld, 5 not de the bead vnt the tail of the nations; or fend 
— an emongſt them I 4 nero king who ſhall not know Joſeph, * 
tories 0 


and who pal ſet over the people crnel tast-maſters, to 


ave con- fn? them with their burthens. Theſe and the like ca- 


d power- lamities have befallen nations as the puniſhments of 
al ſymp an univerſal degeneracy and corruption of manners, 
had kf ind 1 think theſe are che evik they have in ſuch cir- 
capabe cumſtances a great deal of reaſon” always to fear, if 
and Vi there be à providence that really regards the affairs of 
urity 0088 mankind; and is concerned to maintain the intereſt of 
reg ligion and virtue in the world. And thus have - 
ght wel 


lirgely ſpoken to the ſeveral things" contained in this 


I Deut. xxvili. 16, 49,18; 21 F Ibid, 23, 23. N 
, d od. l. 8, 1. Hei e 
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- paſſageof the inspired prophet, I ſhall now: conch 
all with ſome ſuitable inferences. 


Ld 


: goodneſs to EIT. 3 thoſe things, which 
are of the greateſt importance to them, and in which 
their duty and happineſs is moſt directly and eſſentially 

concerned, to be ſo exceeding evident and plain to 
them, as that if they will but uſe their underſtand 

ings, they may as plainly diſtinguiſh and diſcern them, 
as they can any ſenſible objects with their eyes, or ſuck 
things as are pleaſant and wholeſome by their taſt 
TSR... 7: | 6 : 
2 We may infer from what hath been. faid, hoy 
ſtrong and unchangeable all men's obligations are to 
the practice of religion and virtue 3 as unchangeable 
as the very nature and reaſon of things, and as their 
inclinations are to pare. pleaſure 9 pain, and to 
embrace happineſs in preference to miſer. 
_ We ar infer Hf great folly and abſurdity of 
men's giving favourable names to vice, and endeayour- 
ing to ſcreen the.malignity and deformity of it bythe 
honourable appellations of virtue. Vice is ſo very 
ſhameful and odious a thing, as that, one would hope 
they- are but comparatively few arrived to that pitch 
of inſenſibility and impudence, as openly to glory in 
the thing itſelf, and chuſe to be accounted remarkable 


for impiety and wickedneſs. 1 And becauſe oftentimes | 


men's natural conſciences would-cenſure and render 
them extremely uneaſy, if they allowed themſelves in 
the habitual practice of crimes that would admit of no 
poſſible excuſe; they endeavour to palliate their faults, 
and bring them as near as they can to real virtus. 
Thus ſome men who are ſordidly penurious and 22 
ous, would fain have it all paſs, for Frugalihy, andt 5 
commendable care of their families and friends. Revell 
ing and drunkenneſs is changed into good oy g 
fellowſhip. Lewadneſs wears ; the genteel _ got 
lantry and Ambition and * co —_ 
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deformity; and become reputable and popular, by 

urting on the garb of merit and patriotiſm. Cenſure 
and reproach, reviling and ſcandal, put off their fury- 
dreſs, and make their appearance in the ſacred habit 


of ſanfiity and zeal. Thus changed, not in nature, 


but appearance and name, vice ſeems to them a 
les formidable and odious thing, and is. ſometimes 
embraced and harboured as an heavenly virtue. But 

is not ſuch a conduct an argument of the extremeſt 
folly 2 Can any imagine, that this thin and ſhameleſs 
cover can conceal their true character from the all- 
knowing God ? or, that by miſcalling vice, they can 
transform it into a real perfection, and thus confound 
the unalterable nature and differences of things? 
ſhould Satan dreſs himſelf like an angel of light, he 


vould be Satan ſtill ; his nature would continue the 


fame, though his appearance was altered, and his qua- 


lies be truly deviliſn under the moſt radiant dreſs of 


celeſtial glory. In like manner vice can never loſe 
its nature and qualities, it will ſtill be vice, a contra- 
riety to God and his laws, to the truth, and reaſon, 


and immutable nature of things, and to the true ho- 


wur and happineſs of men, palliate it as much as you 


pleaſe, and call it by whatever favourable names you 
wil. Harbour it in your breaſts and it will defile you. 
Indulge it in your lives and it will fink you under ſub- 
it with the rule of reaſon, 


true deformity. Think of it in its conſequences, and 
the dreadful ſcene that will immediately preſent itſelf, 
mill be horror and deſpair. Let us therefore return 
tothe original truth and ſimplicity of things; nor de- 
cave ourſelves by miſrepreſenting or overlooking our 
'ices and follies. Let covetouſneſs be in every ſhape, 
looked on as a ſordid meanneſs unworthy a man. 
Let revelling and drunkenneſs no longer appear in 
the innocent garb of good nature. They are a ſhame 


ad reproach to human nature, and degrade men 


bmetimes into ſomething meaner than brutes, and 


1 ſome- 


. 
— 
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ometimes transform them into furies and devil; 
Let lewdneſs and debauc ever be accounted what 
they really are in the ſight of God, and all reaſonable 
men, as 4 and cruel. triumphs over ruined mo- 
deſty, injured virtue, and proſtituted honour and in. 
nocence. Let rank ambition no longer. conceal its 
deformity under the ſacred cover of patriotiſm and 
publick ſpirit; but ever be deteſted as an uneaßy, 
reſtleſs, treacherous, faithleſs, impatient, unſatiable, 
ſervile, mercenary, fawning, imperious monſter. Let 
ſcandal, reproach, cenſoriouſneſs, and raſh judgment, 
ever be abhorred, as certain proofs of a diſtempered, 
envious, and bigotted mind, and as ſure marks, not 
of a religious, but of an enthuſiaſtick and ſuperſii 
tious zeal; that hath neither knowledge to enliven it, 
nor reaſon, humanity, or conſcience. to direct it. In 
a word; let us faithfully and honeſtly attend to the 
reaſon of things, and the repreſentations given of 
them in divine revelation; and not judge of them 
by paſſion, appetite, and prejudice; or by falſe, {. 
fiſh, and partial views of them. Thus ſhall we lan 
that fear and abhorrence of vice, which is eſſentially 
peceſſary to preſerve us uncorrupted amidſt the temp- 
tations of an enſnaring world, and grow into that 
fixed and habitual approbation of true piety and vir. 
tue, Which is neceſſary to the honour and comfort of 
oo preſent. life, and to ſecure us the happineſs of a 
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With righteouſneſs ſhall be Judge the world. 


4 HAT the works of nature ſhew contrivance 
and deſign ; that certain ends are accom- 
pliſhed by certain means, which are fitted 


and were intended to ſerve them; that there is a re- 


gular order of cauſes and effects maintained from age 
to age; and, in a word, that the univerſe is the work 
and.conſtantly under the direction of a ſuperintend- 
ing mind, is a matter ſo plain, that it is wonderful, 
that any thinking perſon could ever bring himſelf to 
doubt af it, much more to deny it; and in the room 
of the original intelligent almighty power to put ne - 


ceſſity or chance, (words, which in the preſent argu- 
ment really have no meaning) to one or the other of 
iginal cauſe, aſcribing all things in 


theſe, ag the original 
the univerſe... N 1 any 
But when men have got the idea of an intelligent. 
agent, WhO made the world and governeth it by his 
providence, and conſider themſelves as the creatures, 


of that power, by which all things were created, and 


in which every individual ſubſiſteth; when they con - 


lider che conſtitution ee de W all its 


4 Powers, 
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312 Goa moral Government. 
powers, affections, and principles of action, as the 
work of God; then that ſenſe of right and wrong, of 
moral good and evil, which is the great diſtinction of 
mankind from all the inferior orders, appeareth to 
demand particular notice; as being not only in itſelf 
conſidered the higheſt and moſt important faculty of 
the mind, but as what is given us for directing our 
conduct, and as what principally pointeth out to man 
his chief end, and that, which is his ſupreme good. 
That the ſenſe of right and wrong muſt have been 
intended by the author of our beings, as a law or 
rule for directing our conduct, is evident; for it is 
impoſſible to ſeparate a ſenſe of right and a ſenſe of 
obligation. A thing is right, therefore it is to be done; 
a thing is wrong, therefore it is not to be done; is the 
original language of nature, with which every man 
is acquainted ; and while the ſenſe of right and wrong 
remaineth, the heart inſtantly and neceſſarily ap- 
proveth what appeareth to be right, and condemneth 
what is judged to be wrong. 
hut it is an inquiry of the utmoſt moment to vir · 
tue and to human happineſs, how the Creator is diſ- 
poſed and affected towards his creatures, whom he 
ath placed under this law, as they obferve it, or de- 
vate from it, in their actions. It may be imagined, 
and this appeareth plainly to have been the ſenſe of 
ſome perſons, that, though the univerſe and all the 
creatures in it are the work of an original intelligent 
cauſe, perfectly wiſe, powerful, and beneficent, and 
the whole creation is governed by the ſole ſuperin- 
tending providence. of this being, and particularly, 
that all the inſtincts and affections, planted in the 
heart of man, are his workmanſhip; yet he doth not 
at all attend to the temper or behaviour of men, as 
being, according to the moral quality of them, the 
objects of his approbation or diſpleaſure: that, tho 


he hath given to his creatures the ſenſe of good and 


evil, of right and wrong, as a means of ſerving thoſe | 
purpoſes by them, which be had in view, yet he him: 
ll te. „ „ e | 
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elf hath not that regard to right and wrong, which 


we find in our own minds, nor any thing analogous to 


it: and that, therefore, he is not diſpleaſed with the 
tranſgreſſion of this law of our natures, nor hath any 
pleaſure or complacency in our obedience: and that 
we are never to expect any interpoſition of his to give 
us tokens of his favour for having purſued that which 


is right, or of his diſpleaſure for having done what is 


wrong: that men are, by the laws of nature, tho- 
roughly furniſhed for ſerving the purpoſes of this 
life; but that this is all that is to be expected; and 
that by eſtabliſhing and maintaining this conſtitution of 
things, the Creator hath made proviſion for preſerv- 
ing the world in that ſtate, which will anſwer his 


original deſign. 


Very widely different from this way of thinking is 


| the ſenſe of thoſe,” who conſider the Supreme Being 


as a lawgiver, and a moral governor, in the proper 
ſenſe of that word; believing, that as he hath, in 

the ſenſe of right and wrong, written a law upon the = 
heart of every man, and 2 planted in every man a 
conſcience to approve or diſapprove of his actions, as 


they are good or evil; ſo he is himſelf attentive to 


the conduct of every individual; is pleaſed with the 
conformity of his temper and actions to the law, 
that he hath given him, and diſpleaſed with the 


tranſgreſſions of it; and will interpoſe to teſtify his 


pleaſure or diſpleaſure by ſuch rewards or puniſn- 


ments, as perfect wiſdom ſhall ſee fit and neceſſary to 


anſwer the end of a moral adminiſtration ; fit for 
ſupporting and encouraging virtue, as the moſt ex- 
cellent of all things; for diſcouraging vice, and ſo 
preſerving a good order in his own creation. And 
that, though God doth not interpoſe in the' preſent 


ſtate of things by any acts of his, ſo as fully to an- 


ſwer what reaſon ultimately expecteth from a perfect 
moral ruler in rewarding the good and puniſhing the 
bad, yet another ſtate of things is to be expected, in 
which the great deſign of his moral „ 


yall do right. to every ſubject of his moral king. 
Now, whether the Supreme Being doth or doth 
not act the part of ſuch a ruler, is an inquiry un- 
queſtionably of the utmoſt conſequence. If men be. 
beve, that he doth act it, then there is an unſpeak. 
able weight laid into the ſcale of virtue, additional to 
All conſiderations of the beauty and excellency of it, 
and of the preſent advantages annexed to it in the 
5 pleaſing approbation of conſcience, and the happy 
fruits of it, with , reſpect to health, character, and 
eſtate. And there is nothing, which can fo effectu- 
ally deter men from vice, as 2 thorough perſuaſion, 
that thereby they diſpleaſe their Maker and Supreme 
Ruler, and that he will one day interpoſe to make 
them ſenſible of this, by inflicting puniſhment pro- 
Portioned to their crimes. And as the dread of this 
muſt give great pain to the diſobedient, fo from a 
ſenſe of God's. moral government, and a: conſciouſneſs 
of being the objects of his favour, the moſt pleaſing 
and j 0 hopes ſpring up to the virtuous and good. 
So that all men muſt be affected, and conduct them- 
ſelxes in a very different manner, as they do or do 
not believe, that God acteth the Par £ [ of . moral 
That in this, great argument every man, who will 
attend to the firſt principles of reaſon and morality, 
may come to a ſatis factory deciſion in his own mind, 
let us begin with thoſe things, which are moſt ſimple 
and plain, and try, how far clear and ſound reaſon- 
ing will carry us toward a proof, chat God doth act 
ne part of ſuch a moral ru ler. 
HEY Every man findeth, that he himſelf, his powers 
and faculties, his temper, inſtinct, .and- inclinations, 


are the objects of his reflecting thoughts, and of va- 


rius operations of his underſtanding, and affections 
of the heart. And ſuxely no man can imagine, that 


1 1 


the Creator of all hath not this reflecting Wc. 14 
Heilt . 2 | | 
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which his exiſtence and his perfections become the 
objects of his own contemplation. | 
Again we know, that in the powers and faculties 
conferred upon us, and in the inſtincts and affections, 
which are planted in the heart, we have a perception 
of excellency, that is delightful to us. Some things, 
in our frame and conſtitution, we eſteem, as they are 
of great uſe. in life; other things are not only uſeful, 
but in themſelves lovely. And muſt we not like wiſe 
believe, that the Supreme Being hath a perception of 
excellency in his own perfections ? Or doth it not 
appear moſt ſhocking abſurdity to aſcribe to him per - 
fection in the higheſt poſſible degree, and at the fame 
time to ſuppoſe, that he diſcerneth no excellency in 
it! the moſt glorious ſtate of exiſtence poſſible, and 
yet no ſenſe of this, nor delight reſulting from the 
_ contemplation of it! The mind immediately. pro- 
_ nounceth this the moſt unnatural of all conceptions. 
Let us apply this particularly to the goodneſs of 
God. We ſce the plain footſteps of goodneſs in all 
his works. We diſcern it in the kind and good af- 
fections, which are planted in the heart of man: we 
ke it in innumerable things, with which providence 
hath furniſhed us, which are not at all neceſſary for 
the ſupport of life, but contrived merely for our 
delight: we diſcern in the general ſyſtem of things 
about us, which doth not manifeſt any thing like a 
deſign formed and carried on, to make living crea - 
tures miſerable, but directly the reverſe of this, ſee- 
ing the laws of nature, without exception, do all 
tend to the good and happineſs of the creation. 
Now goodneſs ever appeareth to our minds excellent 
* and lovely. And as we clearly perceive, that God 
wers is good, and have reaſon to aſcribe goodneſs to him 


ons, in its higheſt perfection, can it enter into the heart of 
Var man, that he hath not a perception of excellency, 
ons that he doth not delight in his own perfect goodneſs ? 
that Will any man ſay, that it is not in its nature moſt 
by excellent and lovely? And ſhall we imagine, that the 
UC | | | T | . 
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moſt perfect mind doth not diſerrh this ? 
But if he hath a perception of excellency in good- 
neſs, and loveth it, ſurely that, which is contrary to 
goodneſs, and is therefore diſcerned to be unlovely or 


deformed, muſt be the object of his averſion. 


Jo ſay, that God hath no perception of excellence 
in his goodneſs, and that he hath no delight in the 


contemplation of it, is to ſay, that he is incapable of 
the higheſt' happineſs, of which we have any idea: 


not only ſo, but that he is incapable of chat happi- 
neſs, which he hath actually communicated to his 
creatures, and which is the moſt perfect enjoyment of 
being: an happineſs, which ſurely cannot be incom- 


patible with the higheſt perfection, but which, in- 


deed, according to all our ideas and reaſonings, ne- 
ceſſarily ſpringeth-from it. In the ſame manner, we 
may reaſon concerning any quality or diſpoſition. in 


the divine mind, that falleth under a moral conſider- 
ation, as becoming, as lovely, as right, * contrary 


to which is wrong. 
+ Farther, as God hath planted in his creatures a 


| power, by which they apprehend what is good and 


right, and approve it; and condemn what is evil 


and wrong: it is certain, that he muſt himſelf know. 


what is good and right, what is evil and wrong. For 
he +muſt- neceſſarily know that, of which he hath 
given to his creatures a clear perception. And if fo, 


and at the ſame time he is utterly regardleſs of right 


and wrong, this is not only not what reaſon directetn 


us to ſuppoſe in the moſt perfect mind, but it is that, 


from which we cannot ſeparate the idea of depravity, 
and the greateſt imperfection ; an inſenſibility to, an 
utter negligence of, good and evil, of right and 
wrong, appearing clearly to the mind Doth not this 
carry in it the idea of the greateſt defect poſlible ? 
And will ever nature, will ever the heart of man, 


ſuggeſt any ſuch thing, with reſpect to the original 
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Let this, then, be fixed in che firſt place; that God 


hath a perception of excellency in his own goodneſs 
and righteouſneſs; that he is delighted and happy in 
them; and that whatſoever is contrary to them, mu 

be to him diſagreeable, and the object of diſlike and 


averſion. And when this is fixed as a principle not 


to be conteſted, it will be perfectly clear to the mind, 
as. a conſequence from it, that God hath: planted in 
the heart of man the ſenſe of right and wrong, not 
merely to ſerve certain purpoſes in his creation, which 
were neceſſary to the accompliſhment of his w] 
great deſign, without being himſelf at all affected by 
any ſuch ſenſe; but that he hath given it as a law, 
with our obedience to which he cannot but be pleaſed, 
as he muſt be diſpleaſed with our negligence. of it, 


and our tranſgreſſions againſt it. If he hath com- 


lacency in his own moral perfection, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have complacency in thoſe moral agents, 
who, by obeying his laws, became, according to the 
meaſure of their capacity, conformable to it; and 
they, who do not ſo obey, muſt neceſſarily fall under 


his diſpleaſure. And every man will ſee it is impoſ- 


ſible, that a being, who perceiveth excellency in 
goodneſs, and deformity in evil; to whom the for- 
mer, as ſuch, is lovely, and the latter hateful, ſnould 
not regard moral agents, who do that, which is good, 
with approbation and love, with diſlike and diſ- 
pleaſure, thoſe Who do evil. Mes. 


What, that can be called perfection, could we 


aſcribe to a being, who had no reſpect to good and 
evil, to right and wrong, in his conduct? Without 
this reſpe# there is no ſuch thing as excellency or 
worth at all. On the contrary, in having it to the 
higheſt perfection, according to all our ideas and 
apprehenſions, the higheſt excellency conſiſteth. And 
ſurely nothing can be more unnatural, than to believe 
that the Supreme Being, who governeth the whole 
univerſe, and who hath made a multitude of crea- _ 
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ſupport that reſpect to this diſtinction, which con- 
ſtituteth a right moral character, and which maketh 
his creatures reſemble his own perfection. 

Hlence it will be evident, that the perfect good - 
neſs of God is not to be conſidered as a principle of 
action exerting itſelf indiſcriminarely, to communi. 
cate all poſſible pleaſure and happineſs to his crea- 
tures, without regard to moral characters. To do 
ſo, might, in ſome ſenſe, be called goodneſs ; but it 
could not poſſibly conſiſt with that diſtinction be- 
tween moral agents, as by doing that, which is good, 
they become neceſſarily the objects of divine appro- 
_bation, or by doing evil they bobbing neceſſarily the 
objects of diſplicence; which diſtinction God will 
ever maintain, and which his own unchangeable per- 
fection maketh it impoſſible for him to neglecte. 
In this the foundation is laid of a moral govern. 
ment, under which the good, and obedient to the 
laws, Which God hath given them, are not only 
aſſured of being the objects of his approbation and 
favour, but have reaſon to expect, that he, who is 
the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe, will teſtify his 
approbation, by taking care of, and making them 


happy: and the diſobedient and Wicked have reaſon 


to apprehend, that they ſhall: fuffer under his diſ- 
pleaſure. This is what nature directeth us to look 
for from a perfect moral ruler, and that he will, by 
certain acts of his own, reward the good and dutiful, 
and puniſh tranſgreſſors. Here it is to be conſidered, 
that, in the preſent ſtate of things, God hath eſta- 

blithed a conſtitution, by which he hath annexed 
Joy and delight to the practice of righteouſneſs, and 
manifold other advantages, with reſpect to health, 
reputation, and eſtate; and fo ordered things, that 
the finner ſhall be expoſed to ſuffering; in theſe re- 
ſpects, by his own perverſe ways; and we frequently 

= gteat miſery the natural and unavoidable conſe- 

quence of vice. This conftitution is of very great 
moment, and indeed, in ſome reſpects, the gran 
= ing 
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and fears, which are intirely the 
God, and are not at all connected with, or depen- 
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kihe in the divine adminiſtration, and ſhieweth evi- 
pr. that the = wins Being is a friend to virtue; 
and therein we diſcover moſt. important ſteps, of a 
moral government. For while that conſtitution re- 


and vice puniſhment to itſelf, * But ſurely this is not 


all, that is to be expected under a perfect moral ad- 
miniſtration, © For if God ſhould no otherwiſe inter- 


e to teſtify his pleaſure or diſpleaſure, as his ſub- 


jets have or have nor obeyed his laws, it would be 
juſt the ſame thing, as if there were no ſuperinten- 


dent of our conduct and actions at all. And if we 


ſhould ſuppoſe, that ſuch a conſtitution, once framed, 
could ſubſiſt without any attention of the author to 
it, or care of it, or any interpoſition of his whatſo- 
ever; it would be the ſame thing, as if there were 
no God at all. A perfect moral government im- 


d that the Supreme Ruler is attentive to 


every individual, and that as he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with the moral conduct, fo he will by certain acts 
make his pleaſure or diſpleaſure moſt ſenſibly. mani- 
feſt ; fo that the dutiful and obedient ſhall. find them- 
ſelves gainers by having rendered themſelves the ob- 


jets of his favour, and the rebellious ſhall ſuffer un- 


der his difpleaſure. 


For the illuſtration of this, let it be attended to, 


that there are many things the £1” wa of our hopes, 
overeign power of, 


dent upon, that original conftitution, that hath been 
mentioned; in which many advantages are annexed to 


the practice of virtue, and diſadvantages and ſuffer- 
ings to vice. Such are, principally, the continuance 


or extinction of our being, which is a matter, that 
heth at the foundation of all. And ſuch are all the 
favours and bleflings, and all the evils and calamities, 


Which, by divine providence, are appointed in our 
lot, quite independent of our conduct; and yet no 
man but muſt be ſenſible, that his ſtate, with reſpect 
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to happineſs or miſery, may be greatly affected by 


them. No from God, conſidered as a perfect mo- 


ral ruler, ſuch an attention to individuals is to be 
: ected, that in determining thoſe matters, which 


are wholly in his ſovereign power, and quite inde- 


E of any agency of ours, he ſhould ſhew, that 
he loveth and approveth of the good, and is dif. 
4 1 with the wicked; and that the adminiſtration 
hould be ſuch, that, without exception, men ſhould 
receive according to their works. Particularly, if 
we are at preſent deep ſufferers by ſtudying to do our 
duty, and to pleaſe our Maker; if we meet With 


perſecution in character, eſtate, or life, by wicked 
oppreſſors, nature directeth us to hope, that he, as 


__ ſovereign Lord and Judge, will interpoſe to redreſs 


our grievances, and right our wrongs ;.. and that he 
will not permit unrighteouſneſs finally to triumph in 
dur ſufferings. And if we ſaw a moſt diſtreſsful lot 
appointed by providence for a perſon of worth, while 


the wicked flouriſhed in all imaginable proſperity, we 
; ſhould expect ſuch a turn, as would compenſate for 


the ſufferings ,of the, righteous, and make it mani- 


feſt, that God was his friend; while the wicked 


ſhould find, that, notwithſtanding his paſt proſperity, 
he was really an obje& of difobederice! to his Maker. 
And we ſhould moſt aſſuredly expect, that whatever 
became of the bad and the vicious, the governor of 
the world would not deſtroy the beings of ſuch as 
obeyed, and made it their ſtudy to pleaſe him; but 


that he would continue them in exiſtence, and that in 


ſuch a ſtate, as would give opportunity and en. 
couragement to the practice of righteouſneſs, the moſt 
excellent thing in his creation. | 


Such is the language of nature concerning the go: 
vernment of God; and violence muſt be done to 


nature, and the ſentiments of the heart oppoſed, when 


men go into contrary ſchemes. Who can ſtand by it, 
2s a thing, that appeareth natural and rational, that 


God doth. not perceive an excellency in his own 
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neſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth; that theſe are 


not objects of delightful contemplation to him, and 


the contrary diſagreeable ? Or that he knoweth right 
and wrong, good and evil; but with the cleareſt per- 
ception of them, is quite inſenſible to them, without 
all approbation of the one or diſapprobation of the 
other; and doth not act with any reſpect to them, 
conſidered as excellent, or the contrary ? That he 
hath planted a ſenſe of right and wrong in the hearts 
of his creatures, to be the rule of their conduct; but 


is neither pleaſed or diſpleaſed with them, on account 
of their acting or not acting agreeably to this law? 


That the moſt affectionate and dutiful are not, on ac- 
count of their being ſo, the more the objects of his 
fzvour z nor the moſt wicked and abandoned rendered, 
on account of their crimes, the more the objects of his 
dipleafure ? Or that, ſuppoſing the former ſhould be 
the objects of his favour, and others the objects of 
his diſpleaſure, yet he will never interpoſe to make 
them ſenfible of this; and that, though he hath all 
power and authority, and perfectly knoweth every 
individual, yet the beſt and moſt worthy ſhall not, 
by any interpoſition or act of his, after having at firſt 
formed a conſtitution of nature, be the better for his 
love; nor the ſtate of the worthleſs the worſe for his 
dipleaſure ? That oppreſſed righteouſneſs ſhall never 
be taken into his protection; nor triumphant wick 
edneſs ſuffer under his cenſure? Theſe are ſentiments, 
which the reaſon and heart of man can never em- 
brace. They are not only repugnant to all our ideas 
of divine perfection, but indeed inconſiſtent with that 
rgard to virtue, which we evidently ſee in the ori- 
gnal conſtitution of nature. Dl ORs Ie "ons 
But as, in theſe obſervations and reflections, 1 
ave endeavoured to point out the foundations, upon 
Which we believe God's moral government of the 
world; ſo it hath: been intimated, that, in the pre- 
{ent ſtate of things, the deſign and ſcheme of a per- 
&k&t moral adminiſtration is not compleated ; that is, 
Vol. I, 8 + 1 2 We 
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We do not ſee ſuch a diſtinction in all reſpects made 


between the good and the bad, as, under a govern. 
ment perfectly righteous and impartial, we might 


rationally expect. The original conſtitution of na. 


ture, and the laws of it, which are ſo friendly to vir. 
tue, have been taken notice of. But with reſpect to 
the diſtribution of the favours of providence, which 


have no connexion with virtue, nor are the natur 


fruit and reſult of it, we ſee, that the diſtinction be- 
tween the good and bad is not, in every inſtance, 


obſerved ; nay, the diſtributions of providence are, 


in a great meaſure, promiſcuous. It is an old and 
juſt obſervation, that no man knoweth love or hair: 


| | by all that is before him; * that all things come alike 


to all; that there is one event to the righteous and the 
wicked, to the good and bad, to the clean and the uncle, 
to. him that ſacrificeth, and to him, that ſacrificeth wt 


44 ib the good, ſo. is the finner, and be that feveareth, as 


he, that feareth an oath. And agreeably to this, the 
Pſalmiſt obſerveth, + that the wicked proſper; thit 
#bere are no. bands in their death, that their ſtrength i, 


Nm, they are not troubled like other men, neither art 
they plagued like others. Their eyes ſtand out with fat, 


they have more. than their hearts could wiſh. Behold, 


theſe are the ungodly, who proſper in the world; thy 
increaſe in riches. On the other hand, it is often ſeen, 


| that the beſt and worthieſt pexſons. ſuffer under deep 


calamity, ſuch as ſickneſs and diſorder of body, pe- 
nury and want, reproach and contempt. And whit 


is moſt of all to be conſidered, is, that in innumerable 


aſtances they have ſuffered extremely, even to death, 
by doing juſtice to their own conſciences, and obey: 
ing the laws of their Maker. They have been, in 


the courſe of providence, delivered into the hands of 


cruel perſecutors, who have put them to exquiſite 


 rments, and to death, + They hove had 171 4 
cruel mockings and ſcayrgings, Yea, mareover, of 
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aud impriſe nent; they were ſtoned, they were ſawn aſum- 


der, Were tempted, were ſlain with the ſword, they 


wandered about in fheep-skins and goat-skins, were deſ- 
titute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was not 
worthy ; they wandered in deſarts and in mountains, in 
dens. and caves of the earth. All, who are acquainted 
with the hiſtory of the world, know, that men, who 
would be dutiful and loyal to the Supreme Ruler, 
have been often expoſed to ſuch ſufferings as theſe, 


and have loſt life, and, upon ſuppoſition, *that death 


is the utter extinction of it, have loſt being, in the 
ſupport and: defence of the cauſe of truth and right- 
eouſneſs. Now are theſe events, which we would 
expect under a perfect moral adminiſtration ? - Are 
they conſiſtent with the very firſt principles concern- 
ing God's love of, and regard to, virtue; and his 
diſpleaſure at vice, upon ſuppoſition that the ſcene is 

intirely cloſed in this world? Under a perfect mo- 

ral adminiſtration, is virtue, in any one inſtance, 


in any one individual, to be finally unhappy ? Are 
the wrongs 


and grievances of the good and righteous, 
thoſe wrongs which they ſuffer in the cauſe of 
righteouſneſs, and for the ſake of it, never to be 
redreſſed? And is wickedneſs finally to triumph 


over oppreſſed worth and integrity? Can it be ſo un- 


der a perfect moral adminiſtration, which will render 
to every man according to his works? No: this is a 
thing, which cannot be received as truth; nor ever 


will ſit eaſy upon the mind. And what are we then 


to believe? That the caſe is as hath been repreſented; 
that virtue, in innumerable inſtances, doth ſuffer 
deeply, even to death, without any interpoſition of 
the Supreme power in its favour, is evident. That, 
therefore, the deſign of a moral adminiſtration is not 
perfected in this world, is apparent. What are we 


then to conclude? That God doth not act the part 


of a moral governor at all? This, we have ſeen, is 
utterly irrational, and' inconſiſtent with all our ideas 
ot divine perfection. ä can remain, then, = 
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that we conclude, that the ſcene is not cloſed in the 
preſent ſtate of things; and that we ſhall exiſt after 
death, and in that ſtate of exiſtence, the ſcheme of x 
moral government, of which we evidently ſee the 
foundations laid in this world, ſhall be carried on to 
perfection. This is that, in which we muſt reſt. 
This the heart immediately embraceth, as the only 


clear ſolution of all the difficulties, with which, upon 


any other hypotheſis, we are embarraſſed. 

Many are the arguments, which have been offered 
for the immortality of the ſoul, taken from the na- 
ture of it as an immaterial ſubſtance, from the ex- 


tent of its powers and faculties, and the improve- 
ment without end, of which it is capable; from that, 


which is manifeſtly the ſupreme good of ſuch a crea- 


: ture, and: which hath no neceſſary connection with the 
enjoyments of mere animal life. But indeed the 


{ſtrongeſt and moſt ſatisfying argument, which reaſon 
affordeth, ſeems to be taken from God's moral go- 
verment. If he acteth the part of a moral ruler at 
all, we cannot doubt, but that his government will 
be moſt perfect, and under which no individual will 
find juſt reaſon to complain. But if there be one 
ſingle inſtance, in which a perſon periſheth in ſup- 


port and defence of the cauſe of truth and righteouſ- 


neſs, this cannot be the caſe; there would then be 2 
foundation for complaint. God hath planted in the 


heart of man certain principles, by which he intended 


the conduct ſhould be regulated. In acting upon 
theſe principles, and doing the will of God, men 
have often been obliged to give up all temporal pol- 


ſeſlions and enjoyments, and even life itſelf. Theſe 


they muſt have parted with; or have violated their 


own conſciences, and acted in contradiction to the 
will of God. And yet under a 


| perfect moral admi- 
niſtration, under which theſe ſacrifices in the cauſe 
of virtue muſt be had in the higheſt eſtimation, they 
are to have no real redreſs for this ſuffering, but ſink 
at death into non-· exiſtence; and are not at all diſtin- 
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ined from the moſt worthleſs and abandoned cha- 
racter. Every impartial and attentive perſon will 
immediately Judge, that it is impoſſible, that this 
ſhould be the caſe ; or that the expectations, which 
we cannot avoid forming upon the principles in this 
diſcourſe laid down, ſhould be all mere deluſion, and 
that we ſhould be finally cheated, even to the loſs of 


our exiſtence, by cleaving to that, which, according 


to our preſent frame, muſt appear to us above all 
things excellent, lovely, and pleaſing to our Maker, 
If then there be a perfect moral government, there 
muſt be a future ſtate. If we give up the latter, we 
muſt give up the former. And indeed every one, 
who will candidly weigh the arguments for. it, will 
be ſo convinced, that nothing, but a demonſtration 
of the impoſſibility of our exiſling after death, could 
make him believe, that, at death, the ſcene is intirely 
cloſed; and ſurely no man will undertake to demon- 


ſtrate this. Is it not moſt natural, indeed unavoid- 


able, for oppreſſed virtue, ſuffering under vexatious 
perſecution and ill uſage of every kind, ſuffering tor- 
ments and death, to look up to the power above as 
its ſanctuary, to look for redreſs and deliverance ? 
And the mind could be overwhelmed by nothing, fo 
much as an imagination, that there is no ſuch power, 
or that no friendſhip or protection is to be expected 
from it. To be perſuaded of this, muſt make the 


world appear a gloomy ſcene indeed, and the great 


family of God, as if it had no head, ſeeing thoſe pur- 
poſes of government, which are the moſt material 
ſhould not be at all anſwered. 


Nay, in what ſenſe at all can God be ſaid to be 


[the governor of moral agents, if he hath no re 


to their actions, as good or evil? And they are 
therefore, to have no reſpect at all to him, from 
whom, however they conduct life, they are to expect 
neither love nor hatred, have nothing to hope, no- 
thing to fear, and fo may be ſaid, in truth, to have 
nothing to do with him. And there really ſeemeth 
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to be no medium, either we muſt regard God as out 
moral, with whom, therefore, we have @ very near, 
and the moſt important of all connection; or «6 
think and act, as if there were no God at all over ug. 
And what 1s of the utmoſt importance in this matter, 
is, that our conſtitution naturally leads us to fall in 
with this conception of God, as our moral ruler, to 
_ whem we are always accountable. Whereas, by en. 
tertaining conceptions of an intelligent being, who i; 
the cauſe of all things, and who hath given us the 
ſenſe of right and wrong, and yet doth not at all regard 
our moral conduct, the utmoſt violence is done to 
our natural conceptions of the order of the moral 
world, the mind is intirely unhinged, and is loſt in 
confuſion and diſſatis faction. 55 
No what nature and reaſon ſuggeſt concerning the 
government of God, we find fully eſtabliſhed, and 
_ confirmed in the holy ſcriptures, where, by expreſs 
revelation, we are aſſured, that God will judge the 
world in righteouſneſs, and give to every man ac. 
cording to his works. Under the Jewiſh admini- 
ſtration, which was of a very peculiar kind, the 
ſanctions of the divine law were taken from temporal 
things. Proſperity was promiſed to that people, 
while they were obedient to the laws of God; and 
Pelle adverſity was threatened, if they ſhould be r. 
bellious againſt him, And that whole oeconomy 
did plainly ſuppoſe an extraordinary interpoſition, pe- 
culiar to the Jews. But that ciſpenſation is now ſu- 
rſeded. Our Bleſſed Saviour hath introduced a re- 
gion fitted and deſigned to be univerſal; and all the 
ſanctions of his laws are taken from the world to 
come. He hath brought life and immortality for the 
righteous clearly to light, and hath pointed out 3 
Tate of puniſhment for the rebellious and impenitent. 
He teacheth us, that there cometh a time, when the 
ſervants of God, and the ſubjects of his kingdom, 
hall be called to an account for their improvement 
Mat. xxv. 14 and Luke ix. i222 cant 
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| of the talents, where with they have been intruſted; 


and that while the ſlothful and wicked ſervant ſhall 
be rejected and puniſhed, the dutiful, and he, who 
was attentive to his maſter's will, and to the buſineſs 
alotted to him, ſhall be accepted and rewarded ; and 
chat in proportion to the improvement he hath made, 
when the great judge cometh, he will call all man- 
kind to an account. He will ſeparate them accord - 
ing to their real characters, as a ſhepherd divideth 
the ſheep from the goats ; that the wicked ſhall go 
into everlaſting puniſhment, and the righteous into 
life eternal. + He teacheth, |that they, who ſuffer 
for righteouſneſs ſake, ſhall inherit the kingdom of 


heaven, and that upon this account their ſufferings 


may be matter of real and exceeding joy to them. Þ 
And that the righteous ſhall hereafter ſhine as the ſun, 
in the kingdom of their father. $ He ſheweth us, 
that they only ſhall be accepted of God, who do his 
will; and that all hopes, founded upon any thing 
elſe, is building upon the ſand. The facred writers, 
after him, aſſure us of the ſame things; || That 10 
them, who by à patient continuance in well doing, ſeek 
after glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life 
ſhall be given; and that to them, who do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation, and wrath, 

tribulation and auguiſb, are in reſerve, to every ſoul of 
man, who doth evil, whether of Jew or Gentile, for 
there is no reſpect of perſons with God. ¶ That thewicked 
Hall not inherit the kingdom of God; neither fornicators 

nr adulterers, nor abuſers of themſelves with mankind, 

ner thieves nor covetous, nor extortioners,” nor revilers, 
nor drunkards, ſhall inherit that kingdom. But that 
for them, who have finiſhed their courſe happily 
there is '@ crown of righteouſneſs in reſerve, which God, 
the righteous judge will give to all them, who love his 
appearance. That ** as a man ſoweth, ſo ſhall Be alſo 


Mat. xxv..31. + Mat. v. 10. 1 Mat. xiii. 43. $ See Mat. 


Vit. 21, 29. l Rom. ii. 6. 12. © 1 Cor. vi. 9. Gal vi. 7* 
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reap: He, bo ſoweth to the fpirit, ſhall of the fl 
reap corruption; and he, who Joweth to the ſpirit, ſhall 

f the ſpirit reap life everlaſting. That we ought not 

to be weary of well-doing; for in due time wwe ſhall 
reap, if we faint not. And as the holy ſcriptures 
clearly point out a future ſtate, which ſhall be a ſtate 
of. rewards and puniſhments, ſo they uſe the very 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions and the moſt ſignificant meta- 
phors, to ſet forth the happineſs of the righteous, and 
the ſufferings of the wicked and finally impenitent. 
But as mankind are all of them chargeable with 
guilt and great moral imperfections, and all have ſinned 
and come ſhort of the glory of God, ſo repentance 
and remiſſion of ſins are preached in the name of 

Chriſt to all nations; and we know, that if the un- 
righteous: forſaketh his way, and turneth to the Lord, 
le will have mercy upon him, and abundantly pardon 
im; and that + there is no condemnation to them, 
who are in Chriſt 'Feſus the Lord, who walk not after 
the fleſh, but after the ſpirit. We are likewiſe clearly 
informed, that not ſinleſs perfection, but ſincerity, is 
the term of our acceptance with God. And we have | 

all poſſible encouragement. to obedience, from the 

great and precious promiſes of the aſſurance of God's 

oly ſpirit, and that he will always countenance and 

encourage our good attempts, and give us effectual 

aid. In a word, we are aſſured, that all, who come 

up to the terms of acceptance declared in the goſpel, 
ſhall be acquitted in the great day of judgment. 

In all this the goſpel ſpeaketh language, which 
mult be perfectly agreeable and pleaſing to every in- 
genuous mind. And therein we have the anthority 

of God expreſsly interpoſed to eſtabliſh our faith of 
| his moral government, and to point out clearly the 
meaſures of his adminiſtration, which muſt to all, 
who are unprejudiced, appear moſt worthy of his 
ſpotleſs purity, and infinite goodneſs ; and which 
proceed with that regard to true worth and holineſs, 
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which is due to that, which, in the judgment of all, 
who can diſcern, muſt be the moſt excellent of all 
things. Indeed this may be ſaid to be the only thing, 
which is excellent, in as much as nothing is truly ſo, 
but by deriving from it. Power and underſtanding, 
in the utmoſt extent, ſeparate from goodneſs and 
rectitude, muſt appear great and dreadful; but they 
ze not lovely: it is by their being under the influ- 
ence of goodneſs, that they become amiable. And 
if we ſeparate from any being, any character, righte- 


ouſneſs and goodneſs, there remaineth nothing in our 


idea of it, which the mind pronounceth to be excel- 
ent. Thus I have endeavoured to explain to you 
the foundations of God's moral government, and 
ſhall now make ſome practical reflections upon the 


ſubject. | 


Firſt, it muſt undoubtedly be matter of great joy 
to every well-diſpoſed and good mind, that righteouſ- 
neſs is conſtantly the object of principal attention to 
the Supreme Being; that it will be conſtantly under 
his care and protection ; that however it may ſuffer 
in the preſent ſtate of imperfection and diſcipline, 
yet it ſhall be finally happy ; and that while we have 
the teſtimony of conſcience to our ſincere endeayours 
to conduct life according to the law originally written 
upon our hearts, and the precepts given us in the 
word of God, ſtudying to correct whatſoever we 


know to have been amiſs in us, and to cultivate ever 


worthy and good diſpoſition of ſoul, we ſhall be the 
objects of our Maker's love and complacential regard, 
that he will take care of our intereſts, and make us 
tor ever happy. That as the rules and meaſures of 
his adminiſtration are unalterable, and he ever will 
do what is right, ſo in all events it will be well with 
the righteous. Were it not ſo, and we ſhould ſup- 
poſe, that the Supreme Ruler did not love righteouſ- 
neſs, and would not take care of it, in what a me- 
lancholy light muſt the univerſe appear to a virtuous 
mind ? What a painful reflection, that, what he can- 


not 
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not but account the moſt excellent thing in the cre. 
tion of God, ſhould be neglected ? That in the eye 

of the 2 of the univerſe, right and wrong, good 
and evil, the very beſt and the very worſt moral cha. 
racter, made no difference with reſpect to his regard 
and favour. | Theſe are things, which muſt greatly 
diſcourage the votaries of virtue, and make way for 
the prevalence of all irregular and vicious paſſions, 
Fot who but muſt imagine, that the planting in the 
heart of man a ſenſe of excellency in virtue, was in- 
tended as a mere deluſion, if it is ſuppoſed, that the 

__ Almighty Governor of the world maketh no account 

of it? And what man would be eſteemed to at x 
wiſe part, in ſuffering for the ſake of virtue and of 
conſcience, in loſing his very being in that cauſe ? 
Nay, if there is no regard in the power, who go- 
vetneth'all, to right and wrong, who could form any 
judgment of his adminiſtration ? And what rule could 
we have for directing our expectations from it? On 
the contrary, how pleaſing to think, that he, who 
governeth all, is perfectly and unchangeably good 
and holy ; that he will ever act the part of a friend 
to righteouſneſs ; that the whole of his adminiſtration 
Will be regulated with an eye to it, and that his al- 
e power will ever be engaged in the ſupport 

md defence of it? How pleaſing to think, that as his 
eye is upon every individual, fo he will graciouly 
notice and reward every good action; that the leaſt 
thing, done from good and worthy principles, {hall 
not be over-looked, ſhall not be forgotten? How 
perfectly in character did our Bleſſed Saviour ſpeak, 
when he faid, * Whoſcever ſhall give a cup of cold wa- 
ter to one of theſe little ones, in the name of a dijcipi, 

Full in na wiſe loſe his reward ? It is very comfortable 

t think, that by doing that, which is good, we be- 

come the objects of our Maker's eſteem and love. 

This above all things gratifieth that deſire of honour, 

which is ſo natural to the human heart, and pre- 
.. 


vaileth 
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vaileth moſt in the moſt ingenuous minds. But to 
know farther, that virtue and true holineſs will be 
the object of our Maker's care, and that in all events 
he will provide, that it ſhall be well with the righteous, 
is the very ſtrongeſt encouragement to the practice of 
righteouſneſs, which can be given. As on the other 
hand, what can ſo effectually deter men from vice, 
38 to know, that by doing that, which is evil, they 
fall under the diſpleaſure of the Supreme Being, that 
they ſhall not 0 unpuniſhed; but have ſuch penalties 
inflicted upon them, as are neceſſary to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of his perfect moral adminiſtration. In a word, 
2s there is, in this adminiſtration, the moſt perfect and 
beautiful order, fo without it, there is nothing which 
could be called order, and we could have no ſecurity 
of happineſs in exiſtence. For ſurely an indiſcrimi- 
nating goodneſs could give us no ſuch ſecurity, a 
goodneſs exerted conſiſtently with all the oppreſſion 
of the virtuous, and all the malignity of the bad and 
vicious, and making no diſtinction between them. 

It is a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the religion 
of Chriſt, as a religion of divine authority, that it 
hath ſo clearly and fully eſtabliſhed the belief of God's 
moral government. What we are led to by the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and morality, is fully explained” and 
brought home to the heart of every man by the 
Chriſtian revelation. Hereby every man is enabled 
to judge, whether he is, or is not, the object of his 
Maker's favouf; and whether he is to look for re- 


ward or puniſhment, happineſs or miſery, in the world 


to come. And having mentioned this ſtrong pre- 
ſumption in favour of Chriſtianity, give me leave 
farther to obſerve, that the oppoſition, which hath 
been made to. the religion of Chriſt, and attempts to 
overthrow the authority of it, may be owing, partly 
at leaft, to the luſts of men, thoſe irregular and im- 
ure luſts, which cannot bear the ſeverity of the 
-hriftian diſcipline, and muſt be ever at enmity with 
the purity of the Chriſtian ſpirit. 
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ceſſary, that they ſhould get t ob. 
Principles of natural religion, as well as of Chriſtianity, 
And this is a thing never to be done. Theſe prin- 
_ Eiples have ſuch a foundation in reaſon and nature, 
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not learned to deny themſelves, but will indulge in 
unlawful gratifications, the Chriſtian religion wil 
ſtand grievouſly in their way, as it preſenteth to thei 
minds future ſcenes exceedingly awful, a righteous 


judgment to come, and ſevere puniſhment in reſerye 


for the wicked and impenitent. But ſhould ſuch per. 
fons be able to overthrow, in their own Judgments, 
the authority of that religion, they are never the nearer 
their great purpoſe of providing for the tranquillity 
of their minds in vicious courſes, while they have 
reaſon to believe God's moral government of the 
world. To make themſelves "gr eaſy, it is ne- 

ie better of all the 


and in the ſenſe of right and wrong, that, till this is 
intirely exterminated, all their attempts muſt be vain. 
And. on the other hand, no man, who believeth 
God's government, and can be pleaſed, and think 
himſelf happy, under ſuch an adminiſtration, but 
muſt be a friend to the religion of Chriſt, and with 
the univerſal prevalence of the true ſpirit of it. And 
if any man, ſhould be capable of rooting out of his 
mind all the principles of natural religion, and of 
exterminating the ſenſe of good and evil, of right and 
wrong, intirely ; what a ſtate he muſt be in ? loſt to 
all ſenſe of excellency, and beauty in life] loſt to all 


human enjoyment ! incapable of being eſteemed or | 
| beloved! not diſpoſed to confer, unworthy of re- 


ceiving any favour ! Words cannot deſcribe it. 

But, in the ſecond place, as we do all profeſs moſt 
firmly to believe our maker's moral government, let 
us act a part worthy of ſuch a Ars "A Setting 
God ever before us, let us endeavour, in all reſpects, 


to approve ourſelves to him, accounting it not only our 


unqueſtionable duty, but our higheſt intereſt to do 
thoſe things which are pleaſing, and avoiding, as the 


very greateſt evil, whatſoever is diſpleaſing in his ſight. 


What 
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What can our principal buſineſs in human life be, but to 
o their o the will of God? If this great point is not attended 
;nteous o. what can our labours and diligence in anyother mat- 
reſerve ¶ vers avail to the true ends and purpoſes of our being? 
in per. How ridiculous, and abſurd an appearance that per- 
ments, ſon maketh, who employeth himſelf in every thing 
nearer elle, but of his proper buſineſs is utterly negligent ! 
uillity And let no man deceive us; he who doth righteouſneſs, is 
" have riphteous, even as be is righteous. Our religion, to 
f the anſwer the declared end, muſt conſiſt in that temper 
18 ne- and courſe of life, which is an imitation of God ; it 
Il the muſt conſiſt in purity, in chaſtity, in the fruits of 
anity, the ſpirit, which are goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and 
Prin- truth, Theſe are the things, which make men meet 
ature, for the inheritance of the ſaints in light. And that 
his is religion, which is ſummed up in the love of God and 
Vain, charity, is what faith was intended to produce; and 
eveth is the great deſign of the goſpel, in which ſincere 
think Chriſtians 4wi#h * open face bebolding, as in a glaſs, the 
but glory of the Lord, are changed into the ſame image, from 
with glory to glory, even as by the ſpirit of the Lord. And 
135 it is the moſt manifeſt abuſe of the goſpel, and of the 
his 


goodneſs and mercy of God, made manifeſt in it, to 
miſrepreſent it ſo, that it ſhall be underſtood to un- 
dermine the foundations of true morality, and of that 
government, under which every individual ſhall be 

accepted or. rejected, according to his real character, 
| or and hall reap as he hath ſowed. Believe it, there muſt 
* be repentance from dead works, there muſt be holineſs 
of heart, and life, there muſt be the love of God, there 


tft muſt be an intire character formed; or we cannot ra- 
let tionally hope for acceptance. This is the language 
Ing of nature, as well as of the holy ſcriptures every 
ct, JJ 5 S 

Our Thirdly, for ſuch as continue in a wicked courſe 
do of life, how awful the apprehenſions, which ariſe 
the from the moral government of God! They are un- 


lt. queſtionably, the objects of his diſpleaſure; and this 
i * 2 Cor. iii. 18. . 
; will 
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will be made manifeſt to them, one day, in the nat 
ſenſible manner. They may, for a while, flourid 


and have all that heart can wiſh 3. bur it will pe ff Fe 

always ſo. The holy ſcriptures, as I have alreag wt 

obſerved, give us very ſtrong repreſentations of ti wy 

miſery of bad men, in a ſtate of puniſhment, And _ 

what penalties, what degrees of puniſhment, it my = 1 

be fit for the judge of the world to inflic, jay 

that the ends of a perfect moral adminiſtration may ap 
| be anſwered, who can tell? I am afraid, ſome per. "FT 
= ſons greatly impoſe upon themſelves, in this matter, eh 
1 not willing to admit the thoughts of any thing, which wy 
| to them appeareth ſevere in the divine adminiſtratiqn, And 
[| They know, that God is infinitely merciful and good; ho 
that it is impoſſible he ſhould have pleaſure in the mi. milie 

ſeries of his creatures; and that it is no way probable, the i 

chat there ſhould be ſuch grievous ſufferings of ba dus 

men hereafter, as ſome would perſuade them to believe. ff 

Fo this it may be anſwered: that God cannot have I 150 

Pleaſure in the ſufferings of his creatures; that is, belli 


cannot have pleaſure, merely in putting them to pein, hate 
is moſt certain; and that he is infinitely good and 
merciful, we ſee mg the whole of 1 
and eſpecially, we ſee it in the goſpel. But at t 
e is no leſs certain, that he will make a * 
diſtinction between the good and the bad, the obe. ing 
dient and rebellious againſt his authority; and that 
he will be juſt, and true to himſelf, as the ſupreme 
ruler, in anſwering, in the moſt perfect manner, the 
ends of his government; and what puniſhment infi- 
nite wiſdom may ſee fit and neceffary to theſe ends, l 
he will inflict upon the wicked, and impenitent. In . 
truth, nothing can be more terrible to wicked men, 
than the certainty we have, that God ruleth in per- 
fect righteouſneſs. Were we to imagine any thing 
capricious in his adminiſtration, any thing, which 
could be called humour, or paſſion, there might be 
hope, that, ſometimes, at leaſt, it might take a turn, 
favourable to the bad. But when there is 3 
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done, but what is perfectly righteous, no puniſhment 
inficted, but what perfect wiſdom directeth, and what 
perfect goodneſs approveth, we are ſure, that the 
righteous Lord will be inflexible in it, and that his 
meaſures will never vary. Notwithſtanding his in- 
finite goodneſs, of which we have the cleareſt and 
moſt ſatisfying proof, yet we ſee, that in this World, 
there have been d inſtances of ſuffering and 
miſery, .in the courſe of providence, inflicted upon. 
his creatures. In the ſacred hiſtory, we meet with many 
very awful and affecting accounts of this kind, in which 
God is. faid, to have intended the puniſhment, for 
wicked generations of men, or of particular perſons. 
And in other hiſtory, we meet with frequent in- 
ſtances of dreadful calamities, befalling nations, fa- 
milies, and individuals. All theſe are conſiſtent with 
the moſt perfect goodneſs of the ſupreme ruler; and 
this ſhews, that goodneſs, in its utmoſt extent and 
perfection, may admit of ſeverity, eſpecially, in in- 
ficting proper puniſhments upon the wicked and re- 
bellious ; and ſhews what may be expected in that 
ſtate, which is expreſsly declared to be a ſtate of re- 
tribution. This ought to be carefully attended, to 
and deeply impreſſed upon our minds. 
And I am fure it highly concerneth us, to deal 
very impartially with ourſelves, in ſearching and try- 
ing our ways, and judging, whether our ſtate be ſuch, 
as to render us the objects of God's favour and ap- 
probation, or of his diſpleaſure. And there are very 
plain reaſons laid down to us in the holy ſcriptures, 
by which we may form this judgment; and if we are 
in a ſtate of favour with God, may attain to com- 
fortable ſatisfaction concerning it. But ſhould deli- 
berate and impartial enquiries end in a conviction, 
that our moral ſtate is bad, and that we are not in 
tayour with God ; what remaineth, but repentance 
from dead works, as the only thing, that can make 
an alteration in our ſtate for the better? Repeatance, 


dy which I mean a real and thorough change of the 


temper 
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_ temper and life, from evil to good, a thorough re. 


formation. Let me, in concluſion, recommend t, 
your moſt ſerious thoughts the affecting expreſſion; 


af the Prophet 55 eremiab, ſpeaking in the name of 


God concerning the part, which he acteth as the gover. 
nor of the world, chap. ix. ver. 24. Thus: ſaith th 
Lord; let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might: let not the rich 
man glory in his riches ; but let him, that glorieth, gli 


mi this, that he underſtandeth and knoweth me, that I an 
' the Lord, which exerciſe loving kindneſs, judgment, and 


righteouſneſs, in the earth ; for in theſe things I delight, 
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DISCOURSE W. 


The Doctrine of a Particular Providence 
bu conſidered. l. 
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Rev. xix. 6. 


Alleluiah : For the Lord God omnipotetit reigneth, 


"NF providence is not only the immediate ſup- 
1 port of all religion, but alſo the moſt elebated and 
tlightful object of contemplation, that can poſſiblß 
preſent itſelf to a ſober and uncorrupted mind. Upon 
the truth or falſhood of this moſt important principle, 
neceſſarily depends the juſt idea of the uni ver ſe, and 
of our 'own tuation and character, our deſign, our 
buſineſs, and all our expefations in it. As this grand 
queſtion is decided, the whole ſyſtem of nature muſt 
appear with a quite different face. If the notion of 


T* E doctrine of a ſupreme and univerſal 


a providence cannot be maintained, the world, to the 
eye of reaſon, muſt ſeem like a forlorn and deſolate 
wilderneſs; and we know not to what infinite irregu- 
Tarities, to what unavoidable confuſions and miſeries 
it may be expoſed, —horrible even in the Zare ima- 
Zination. It has loſt its vital animating ſpirit; the 
hope of the affi#ed, and the main ſupport and con- 

ſolation of the virtuous, are taken away from them; and 


- 


Vor. I. 2 the 
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the happineſs of all rational beings is rendered abſolutely opel 


uncertain and precarious. But if the government gf derf 
an all- perfect mind be once firmly eſtabliſhed ; if he «yp 
conducts the courſe of nature, and regulates the af. « fi 
fairs of the univerſe with znvariable wildom and rec. « f 
titude, with impartial equity, with parernal goodneſs, « 
from hence muſt naturally ſpring tranquility, and x «a 
"ſedate ſublime ſatisfaction: there can be no improper «x 
or unneceffary evil upon the whole; nor the want of F 
any fit and neceſſary god. . fabr 
And yet, notwithſtanding this, wicked men, being theſ 
irreconcileably averſe to the notion of a providence . that 
(becauſe they juſtly apprehend that it involves in it 1 
the idea of moral government, the eternal terror of 11 
vice and wilful depravity) and men of bold and pre- 1 
ſumptuous ſpeculations, who are bewildered in the « þ 
 Intricacies and mazes of blind metapbyſics; both of 41 
theſe, I ſay, the one from the corruption of their 1 
hearts, and the other from the pride of falſe wiſdom, *t 
have endeavoured to baniſh God out of the univerſe, ther 
: whoſe preſence, and ſupreme influence in it, is the on tray 
ſource of ſubſtantial comfort and joy to the intelli- very 
gent part of the creation. i a cc 
And what zs it, that they have ſubſtituted in the to 4 
place of God; in the place of an all- wiſe and omni- hays 
potent director and diſpoſer of events, and a com- diffe 
mon father? Nothing, in effect, but the utmoſt nibu! 
. anarchy and wild diſorder ; nothing, in reality, but the; 
unintelligible jargon, and words without a meaning. may 
For it is to fate, or chance, that we are referred for this 


the ar Ein of the univerſe, the ſupport of its ſtupen- dave 
dous frame, the beauty and harmony of the ſeveral We 


. Parts of it, and for the exqui/ite contrivance, the exa? talf 
_ and regwar di/po/ition of all things init. conf 
But let us not, my brethren, ſuffer ourſelves to exif 


he loſt in darkneſs; let us not give up fr/t principles, i whit 
for the ſake of ſounds that we do not underſtand. cipl 
Let us aſk ourſelves ſeriouſly—what is that fare, beer 
; Which is ſuppoſed to have ſuch a ſurprizing kind of I ni 
den. on 


= 


3 


— 
— » 
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operation, and to produce ſo many curious and won- 
derful effects. Is it à real principle ?- Is it a pro- 
« per efficient cauſe ?.--So far from it that we ſhall 
« find it, upon cloſe examination, to be in the pre- 
« ſent argument juſt nothing at all; i. e. to be 10 


odneſs, « reaſon of the exiſtence of any thing, nor capable of 
and a « affording a ſolid and ſatisfactory account, of the 
proper « molt minute and trivial event in nature.“! 


Want of For when it is ſaid that all things exiſt, and that the 
fabric of the world is upheld and maintained, by fate, 


being theſe propoſitions can be interpreted in no other ſenſe 
71dence than this, that the univerſe exiſts neceſſarily; and 
S In it « that it is abſolutely impoſſible that we ourſelves, or 
rror of « any other the moſt inconſiderable part of it, ſhould = 
d pre- « uot have exiſted; and that whatever is could not 
in the « þut happen in all reſpects as it does; and that, not 
oth of from conſiderations of wiſdom and the greater good 
F their « upon the whole, but from ſome principles eſſential 
ſdom, « to it, and inberent in its very nature.“ But is 
verſe, there the leaſt colour of reaſon for this abſurd and ex- 
eonly travagant paradox? Do not all our ideas, do not our 
ntelli- very firſt reflections, aſſure us of the contrary ?- Is it 
| a contradiction (abſolutely and abſtraciiy conſidered) 
in the to aſſert, that this earth, for example, might never 
omni- have exiſted, or that it might have been placed in a 
com- different part of ſpace, or that it may be entirely an- 
tmoſt nibilated? Nay, is it a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
but the meaneſt inſect in it might either aot have been, or 
Ming. may ceaſe to be? What principle of reaſon is it, that 
dd for this may be ſaid to ' comtradiz?? What certain notion 
1pen- have wwe; to which it is impoſ/ible to be reconciled? 
veral We all know that there is none at all; and even the fa- 


tali himſelf muſt be convinced of this, if he would 
conſult and examine his own ideas. And can that 


8 to exiſt by an intrinſic and immutable neceſſity in nature, 
iples, which, conſidered in itſelf, might, upon all our-prin- 
and. ciples of judging and reaſoning, either never have 
fate, been brought into exiſtence, or have been confined or 
1 of limited, as to the periad of its exiſtence ?, If a thing 
Xera- "24 Fe Trad Z 2 £ i ently 
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_ exiſts neceſſarily, muſt not ſome preciſe mode of its 
exiſtence be alſo neceſſary? If we aſſert the contrary, 
s not this the ſame in effect with ſaying, That 17 


*5:0t neceſſary it ſhould exiſt in axy way, and yet 
that if 75 neceflary it ſhould exiſt in ſome way . 


Or, if ſome particular mode of being be abſolutely and 
eſſentially neceſſary, as it muſt ſurely be where the 
©, exiſtence itſelf is neceſſary, how ſhall we account for 


Mhat we conſtantly ſee and experience - That moſt 
Parts of the univerſe, which are expoſed to our obſer. 
vation, are in a continual um? How ſhall we account 
Sor the innumerable changes and variations to which 


the conſtitution of nature is ſubject? "Theſe are indeed 


ihexplicable myſteries, glaring contradictions even to 
common ſenſe: From whence it appears, that the 
ſcheme of the fataliſt is a blind and bewildered 


Icheme, and utterly inſufficient to explain both the 
original, and the general laws and courſe of nature. 
́What then is chance? Why it is not only no cauſe, 
Hut, in the ſtrict notion of it, directly repugnant to 
the very idea of caſualties.” For if there be any ade- 

| ee of the exiſtence and order of the world, 


bſiſting, we are able from | hence to give a certain 


-and determinate reaſon of its exiſtence and order; and, 


of conſequence, it could not be formed by chance, nor 


Can the affairs and concerns of it be directed and re- 


gulated by chance. But, on the contrary, if all this 
be . entirely fortuitous, it as undeniably follows, that 
the univerſe can be nothing elſe but a ſeries of e-. 
without a canſe, or without any proportionate power, 


es exiſting in nature, to rodure theſe effects.“ Be- 


fides;--<car chance give miform laws to nature? 


Can chance always operate with a feady and un- 


varied regularity? Can chance, unintelligent ro- 


ving chance, act with all the - exaFne/s of the moſt 


conſummate and unerring Wiſdom ? Can it be owing 
to this, that ſuch an infinite number of different effects 
ronſpire in their deſign and uſe? Is it to be imputed 
to nere chance, that but very rarely any irregular and 
g a p & wa | 
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nunſraus productions appear in the univerſe; that we, 


are enter tained with the proſpect of gener al Bea uty an d 
harmony 3 that ſuch a ſcene of wonders, of incompa- | 


able art and fill, is exhibited and diſplayed before. 


us, as exceeds, I will not ſay the imitation, but even 


' the comprehenſion of all mankind, if it could be col- 


lected together and united in one intellect? And, to 
ſum up all, muſt it be aſcribed to mere chance that we 
{ze in the whole ſyſtem of creation, nothing elſe but 


marks of the moſt accurate and ſtupendaus workman- 


ſkip, and not the Jeaſt reſemblance of an accidental and 


frtwitaus production? Whoever can ſo far impoſe 
upon his underſtanding, as to admit theſe abſurd con- 


clufions, is qualified for being an infidel. in every 


ting; and the ſtrongeſt improbabilities are not ſuffi- 


cient to ſock his incredulity. And yet by ſuch fupi- 
lities as theſe, groſty affronting to the Creator and 


ſovereign Lord of univerſal. nature, and inſolently 


contemptuous to the uniyerſal reaſon of mankind; 
by theſe, J ſay, we are to be perſuaded to renounce 


our belief of a Deity, and the pleaſures and eminent 


advantages reſulting from his being and providence, 


for the dull, the gloomy, the comfortleſs ſcheme of 


atheiſm, - Whereas, in truth, the juſt inference to be 


drawn from ſuch extravagant pretenſions is eyidently 


this, that ſince neither fate nor chance could wake or 
govern the world, there muſt of neceſſity be 4 ſelf- 
exifent, intelligent, and active principle, the fr cauje 


of all things, and the director and diſpaſer of events. 
But as it was not my original deſign to inſiſt on the 


general. proofs of à prgyidence, in my remarks on 
which I have already too much enlarged (tho' I hope 


they will not be without their uſe) I ſhall- here put a 


ſtop to theſe reflections; and proceed. to conſider the 
principal point intended, viz. how far the providence 


of God may be ſuppoſed to extend, or, in other 
words, “ whether, and in what caſes, it is reaſonable. 


* forgis to acknowledge à particular providence :** 


Which is a point of high importance in forming our 
lentiments of religion, and fixing the true idea of the 


5 ſtate 
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ſtate of the univerſe in general, and of human life...: 
Now in order to avoid confuſion, and ſet this argu- 
ment in a proper light, it is only neceſſary that I 00 
theſe two things. Firſt of all ſhew briefly, what i, | 
meant by a'particular providence : And ſecondly, lay 
before you the ſtrong probabilities, that may be urge, 
in r . —m—— RGt 73S, 
I be firſt thing to be done is, to enquire briefly 
what is meant by a particular providence. And in 
order to this, it is proper to ſhew what is intended by 
God's general providence; which is thought, by 
many, fully to anſwer all the purpoſes both of natural 
and moral government, and, of conſequence, to ex- 
clude a particular interpoſition. It is ſtated thus. 
s that the infinite and all- wiſe Creator of the univerſe 
formed the conſtitution of nature ſo perfect at fl, 
as to ſtand in need of no ſucceſſive regulation; 
“ that he eſtabliſhed certain lates in the material 
«world, which uniformly and invariably take place in 
| «it; that he (endowed it with intrinſic powers to 
© produce all the ordinary and regular effects which 
| : < he ever intended it ſhould produce: Juſt as when 
. an Artificer frames a machine for certain purpoſes, 
and to endure to a limited duration; in all which 
„period, the effects, which "reſult from it, ſpring 
ec not from the immediate direction and influence of 
* the artiſt himſelf, but from the force of its own 
« original compoſition.“ This is the ſubſtance of 
their ſcheme who are entirely, and excluſively, for a 
general providence: Upon which the following te- 
marks, that are preparatory to the main argument, 
naturally preſent themſelves.Firſt, that it is im- 
Poſſible to prove from any principles of reaſon, that 
this is the adual ſtate of things. For how can we 
know that the moſt common events ſpring from pro- 
|  - * perties and powers fixed and inberent in the conſtitu- 
=  tjon itſelf, without being acquainted with its interna 
| frame, and with the proper and neceſſary effects of al 
natural cauſes;---But, Secondly, it is impoſſible for 
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life... us to prove (if we admit that this is the general ſtate 
is argy- of the caſe) that it is the whole of the. caſe ; unleſs we 
at J d are ſure, that the ſupreme governor of the world can 


what iz . have 30 coiſe ends and purpoſes to ſerve, but what are 
ly, lay perfectly provided for in the original diſpoſition and 
e urged frame of nature. From whence it follows, in the 
Ah third place, that no concluſive obhfection can be raiſed, 
briefly from the reaſon of things, againſt a particular provi- 
And in dence; that all the preſumptions and probabilities, 


ded by which are found to be on the /de of a particular pro- 

nt, by vidence, muſt remain in their full force, being 
natural counter- balanced, or even diminiſhed, by none at all 

to ex- on the other ſide: And this muſt render every proba- 
thus. bility, that can be urged for the doctrine which I am 
niverſe now recommending, ſo much the more ſtrong and 

at ff, conſiderable. 0 e ee 
lation; But it may ſtill be aſked, what is that particular 
jaterial providence, which you intend to vindicate? To which 
Jace in T anſwer, that it conſiſts in this; * that the ſupreme 
7ers to « Being, upon ſpecial ' occaſions, direfs and over- 
which rules the courſe of events, both in the natural and 

$ when « moral world, by an immediate influence, to anſwer 
rpoles, « the great deſigns of his univerſal government.”--- _ 
which And what reaſons there are, to induce us to believe 
ſpring and acknowledge this, is the /econd point; that now 
nce oi comes in order to be conſidered. | | 

3 OWN _ Inthejirft place then, zo ſuppoſition is, in general, 
Ice. of ſo honourable to the perfect wiſdom and rectitude of 
for a the Deity as this, that upon all occaſions, which re- 

ng fe- quire it, he conducts and guides the courſe of nature in 
ment, ſuch a manner, as to make it ſubſervient to the moſt 

s im- beneſcial purpoſes.- Nor will this introduce any ap- 
that I pearance of canfufion in the univerſe, becauſe we can 

in We eaſily imagine that the all- perfect Author of it can 
Pro- ſuſpend, moderate, or mix the influence of natural 
ſtitu. cauſes, without making any viſible alteration in the 
ferndt order of nature, or its general eſtabliſhed laws. What 
of al are the firſs ſprings of the moſt common events we 


> for WW now not ; in numberleſs caſes, - at leaſt, they are ab- 
ut 9 e ſolutely 
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ſolutely imperceptible by us: And therefore we can 
never diſcover, when they are touched and managed by 
the ſupreme diſpoſing mind; it is out of our power, 
on ſuch occaſions as theſe, to perceive any thing irre. 
gular, or any thing yncommon. e ARR 
Let me add to confirm this doctrine, in the ſecond 
ans that it may be gueſtzoned, whether any ſuch 
aws could be originally fixed in the univerſe, as with- 
out an immediate direction and interpoſition of the 
Deity upon ſome ſpecial occaſions, can poſſibly an- 
ſwer all the ends of government with reſpect to mar. 
kind in this life; conſidered both as moral and ac. 
countable beings in a ſtate of trial, and as united to. 
| ftber in ſecieties: . For how a certain and neceſſary 
* courle of things can be compleatly and minutel 
<< adapted to the infinitely various and uncertain bat 
„ ſions, deſigns, and purſuits of free agents is ex- 
5c. tremely hard to be conceived.” Muſt there then be 
20 providence, zo ſupreme regulation with reſpect to 
ſuch events as theſe ? This, ſurely, is a very unreaſon- 
able and obſtinate concluſion. e. 
But, farther, hirdly, we find that the Creator of 
the world has put it even in the power of men, by a 
proper application and conjunction of ſeveral natural 
cauſes, to produce very /urpriſing, very beneficial 
effects, 2855 would not have been produced, if 
e theſe cauſes had remained d:ftin#, as they lie in 
the original conſtitution, without the interpoſition 
d of human art and induſtry,” Is it not, then a moſt 
abſurd limitation of the wiſdom and omnipotence of 
the Deity, (which can bring about infinitely more 
important events, by a ſuitable combination of various 
cauſes, in every part and diſtrict of nature; is it not, 
I fay, a moſt abſurd limitation of God's wiſdom and 
omnipotence, to diſpute againſt /uch interpoſitions as 
theſe (which are all actings of a particular providence) 
when we ourſelves can eaſily conceive, ** that the 
government of the world may, upon this ſuppo- 
„ {ition, be more wiſely conducted, and anſwer many 
| . OS « Wl n a 5 Ys aa more 
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A concurrence of cauſes united by a ſkilful direction, 


but for which nion there is perhaps, in innumerable 
inſtances, uc proviſion made in nature; ſuch a concur- 
rence of cauſes, I ſay, hs to particular circum- 


ſtances may be the means of effecting unexpected and 
great revolutions for the good of ſociety, and of man- 
kind in general. And as theſe revolutions, and the be- 


wit reſulting from them, would in all probability 


not have taken place, were it not for the exerciſe of 4 


articular providence ; this demonſtrates not only how 


reaſonable it is for us to admit it here; but to preſume 


the ſame in many olher caſes, where it may be equally 
weary, tho? that neceſſity lies more remote from our 
dark and limited conceptions... 


I ſhall only add ar preſent, that the Holy Scrip- 


tures aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the univerſal ex- 
ten of God's providence, and his diſpoſal of all events, 
throughout the whole ſcope of created being.---That 
the Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens, and 
bis kingdom ruleth over all—that the higheſt orders of 
intelligent 8 have the honour to act as his miniſters, 
to execute his wiſe and gracious councils—with reſ- 
pect to this globe, that his providence is in a particu- 
lar manner concerned about mankind, ſtrictly regard- 
ing the evil and the good; but that it is not confined to 
them, but reaches to every part even of the ſenſitive and 
manimate creation: For he openeth his hand, and ſa- 


tigfeth the defire. of every living thing ; not a ſparrom 
falls to the ground without your father ; and the very 
pairs of your head are all numbered---and that with reſ- 
pect to the ſupreme mind, who comprehends at one 


view the whole courſe of things, and perfectly under- 
ſtands the force and efficacy of all natural cauſes, no- 
thing can be fortuitous and accidental; but what are 


commonly ſtiled accidental effects muſt be as intirely 
ſubject to his direction and controul, as the moſt ob- 
vous effects of the plaineſt neceſſary cauſes: For 


even 


* 
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te more valuable purpoſes than it can otherwiſe do.” 
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even when the lot is caft into the lap, the whole diſdofn 
ibef ef is of the Lord. e 


government of the univerſe cannot be a taſk too gif, 


But the more particular diſcuffion of this ſubject mul 
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© This is the doctrine of revelation ; in which it only 
confirms, and - renders more authoritative, the ſen 
; $# bs Y + 26 Ts © <0 $6.5 0 Up . 

and voice of nature. For as, on the one hand, the 


cult for infinite wiſdom and omnipotence to manage, 
o, on the other, we have the utmoſt reaſon to con. 
elude, chat nothing will be thought beneazh the notia 
and care of the Deity, that tends to illuſtrate the glon 
of his moral excellenties, and eſpecially the amiable 
glory of his goodneſs, which is the chief perfection 
even ef a ſupremely intelligent and infinite nature. 
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75 H E 1 of God being the ſupport of 


the frame and order of the 9 9 and as it 

were the /ife'of univerſal nature, the devout 
and joyful adoration. of it is repreſented in the text, 
with the higheſt propriety as one part of the employ- © 
nent, one principal and effential part of the happineſs 
of the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven; not only of man- 
ind in this future ſtate of their exaltation and glory, 
when they ſhall have their faculties extended, their 
conceptions more clear, ſtrong, and adequate, and be 
purged from moral impurities ; but alſo of the moſt 
exalted orders of intelligent ſpirits. This deſcribes to 
us the beſt and noblſt part of the Creation in its true 
beauty and rectitude; joining in one uninterrupted and 
harmonious. conſort, to celebrate the univerſal domi- 
non of the Almighty, and his ee atts of go- 
vernment. | 

Even in this l fe, indeed, we have light enough af-- 

torded us to diſcern in general, that there zs, and muſt - 
_ a ſupreme n and of events; 8 
that 


m one grand point, and 


„ 
that we have the utmoſt reaſon to acguieſce in the one. 
rations of an omnipotent power, when a wiſdom tha 
is infinite, and a goodneſs that is equal, impartia 
» unconfined, and immutable, always direct and meaſur, 
the evertions of it. n reſpect yo the ſchene of 
providence itſelf, which is ſo vaſt and comprehenſive, 
with reſpect to the immediate cauſes, and various uſes, 


af innumerable effects which we ſee produced; with 


reſpect to the amplitude and arder of the whole deſign, 
and the ſubordination and admirable connection of its va. 


rious parts, how many ways each may tend to the ad. 


vancement of it, and frequently, perhaps, by ſuch 
ebſcure and far-diſtant conſequences, as are impoſſible 


0 be traced by a finite underſtanding: And, to add 


no more with reſpect to the exa# proportions of nature, 
and the due temperament of different cauſes, by which 
means they will be ent. in the end, to terminate 

united in their influence. 
Here, I ſay, our apprehenſions muſt of neceſſity be 
eee |: dun 2 oo 
And yet, tho” this be an undeniable truth, and can- 


not paſibiy be otherwiſe from the very nature of things, 


it appears to have but little weight in regulating the 
conduct of mankind. The incomprehenſibleneſs of a 
ſubject is no check to their greſumption; their cavils 
are not eaſily ſilenced, even in caſes where they have 
0 principles of reaſoning; they cenſure becauſe they 
are ignorant; they grow profane and ſceptical in pro- 
Portion as they are peeviſb and impatient, in propor- 
tion as for want of ideas, and thro? a mere blind and 
childiſh reſentment, they are diſpleaſed with the general 
conſtitutian of the univerſe, or diſſatisfied with their 
own rank and ciroumſtanges in it. Whereas, on the 


contrary, the more perfectly any being is enabled to 


ſue the track of providence; the more this wonder- 


ful ſcene is enlarged and opened to his view; the more 


etearly he perceives the abſurd conſequences that follow 
from the Atbeiſtic ſcheme, which attributes the forma- 
tion and government of the world to Fate or chance; 
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he more diftintily he can enumerate the vaſt advantages 


cy from the inſpection and care of an univerſal 


over-ruling mind, and point out the miſchiefs and cou- 


faſſons, that would inevitably ſpring from a ſtate of 


ntire anarchy, with reſpect to the moral world, and the 
immenſe ſyſtem of nature: He muſt, of courſe, feel 
himſelf inſpired with more exalted and tranſporting 
ſentiments of delight and praiſe.---A mind thus en- 
jobtened, a heart thus affected, would naturally expreſs 
its ſurpriſe, its joy, and lowly. reverent adoration in 


the language of the text: Alleluiah: For ibe Lord 


Cod omni potent reigneth. | e 
But it is ſcarce of more importance to us to believe 
that there 75 a providence, than to enquire how far it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to extend: I therefore, in 


my laſt diſcourſe, laid before you ſeveral ſtrong pro- 


babilities for the doctrine of a particular providence. 
But there is one topic that, I think, deſerves to be 
ditinctly and fully illuſtrated 3 and that is the parti- 
war interpoſition of the ſupreme Being, as it may di- 
rectly and immediately reſpect moral agents: Which 
tho? it be a point of great weight in the preſent argu- 


ment, and of the utmoſt conſequence to virtue and 


religion, thoſe who have oppoſed a particular provi- 
dence have been too apt to overlook.---So that tacy 
have either not rightly «nderftood, or the leaſt we can 
hay is, that they have not fairly fated and examined, 
the doctrine; which they would be thought to have 
diproved. For if. the Angle principle, which is in- 
tended for the ſubject of the following diſcourſe, 'can 
be eſtabliſhed on good probabilities, all their rea- 
lonings, ſo far as they are deſigned abſolutely to dil- 
card the notion of a particular providence, muſt be weak 
and inconcluſive. Let us then enquire, 

In the firſt place, how far in general and in what 
particular inſtances, God may influence the minds of 


men, in order to ſerve the wiſe and gracious purpoſes 
of his providential government; and what reaſons there 
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are to induce us to believe, that there is a2ually (ch 
an influence: After which it will be proper to ſhey, 

In the ſecond place, that this alone excluſive of xii. mar 
immediate influence on neceſſary cauſes, and the l. cou 
eſtabliſhed in the material world, will conſtitute a Par. Mn 
ticular providence of vaſt extent, and of great ee win Mi. om 
relation both to private and public happinefs. mol 

The firſt thing propoſed was to enquire, how far in articu 
general, and in what particular inſtances, God may in. Pl 

fluence the minds of men, in order to ſerve the wil Wil," iq 
purpoſes of his providential government; and what WW, it 


concei 
ſtandin 


reaſons there are to induce us to believe, that there is iſ; be r 
actually ſuch an influence. That the ſupreme and in. Wiſ« Rd. 
finite Being may have an immediate and eaſy acceſs to iſ « reſp 
the human mind, whenever he pleaſes, is beyond all WW: mur 
reaſonable contradiction. As he originally formed it, provid 
he muſt be thoroughly acquainted with its inter WM miine 
frame; with the ftrength and extent of its faculties in Miſc not 
each individual; with all the different ways in which it WW :1: pr 
is capable of being impreſſed ; and with what varie, ¶ nuſt a 
and degree of force, impreſſions may be excited and fixed Bi ,s,,1 
in it, conſiſtently with the natural and regular exerciſe WW joy di 
of its moral powers, and its de/ign and uſe in the Crea. pls of 

tion. And whatever his infinite wiſdom knows to be ¶ bo indu 
Poſſible, whatever it ſees in any ſuppoſeable circumſtance WW; will 
to be fit and expedient, his boundleſs and uncontroula- Wi tbere , 
ble power muſt enable him to effect. There is not Not 
therefore the leaſt difficulty in admitting, that the firt WW nuth t. 
cauſe of all things can influence the minds of men; Wi « ,; , 
but whether he ever till, whether he ever does, act in , 
this manner, tbeſe are the only queſtions. Now | i « wiſh 
think there are ſeveral clear probabilities, to one that U ſup; 
conſiders the matter impartially, on the fide of allou- recting 
ing this influence, which cannot be ſo much as pte- probab 
tended to by thoſe who oppoſe it: And, of conſequence, WW them e 
it muſt appear much more credible on the common Bi pp, 
principles of reaſon, without the additional light and tering 
evidence of revelation, than the contrary ſcheme. attend, 
And in the fr/t place, that many wiſe purpofes may Wl made i 


be ſerved by ſuch an influence, is in general ealy _ 


ally ſuch ceived, even by our ſhallow and limited under-- 
o ſhey, iandings. For the mind being the /pring of all hu- 
ve of al man actions, whatever influences its judgments, 
the law. counſels, and determinations, muſt proportionably 
te a par. . ;nfluence the tate of human affairs; and may, in 
felt wich WM ome inſtances, direct and regulate the greateſt and 

« moſt important events.” By God's interpoſing, in 


w far in N barticular caſes, to moderate, and govern the views, 


may in- liſpofitions, and paſſions of mankind, the courſe of the 
the wiſe r orid may in many reſpects be vaſtly different from 
nd what What it would otherwiſe have been : ©* Great evils may 
there is H de prevented---extenfive and laſting benefits procu- 


and in-. red---a variety of uſeful ends may be anſwered with 


acceſs oi « reſpect to particular moral agents, and public com- 
ond all . munities”---ends, which without ſuch a direction of 
med it, providence would in all probability never have been 
znteru! WM atained, or have been ſerved but very imperfettly ; 
1lties in ir not entirely defeated by ill-concerted projects, and 
viich it te prevalence of unruly paſſions. And this alone 
variety, Wl muſt afford a juſt and fair preſumption, that there 
d fixed BB ,514lly is ſuch a divine over-ruling influence as I am 
exerc}: WW row diſputing for; unleſs there be ſome other princi- 
e Crea: ples of reaſan of ſuperior, or at leaſt of equal weight, 
's to be i induce us to believe the contrary. z which, I hope, 
ſtance Wi; vill appear, from the whole of this diſcourſe, that 
troula- BW there are not, and perhaps cannot be. pb 2d 
19 an Nothing can be a more certain and unconteſtable 
he filt I truth than this, ( that if God governs the moral world 
. 4 at all, he muſt do it in the moſt perfeZ manner; 


« ;,e, by ſuch methods, as are moſt worthy his infinite 
* 221/dom and goodneſs.” If therefore we have ground 
to ſuppoſe, that w/e purpoſes may be ſerved by di- 
allow: rcting and influencing the minds of men, which in all 
ple: probability could not have been executed, by leaving 
uence, BY them entirely to the courſe of their own ſchemes and 
nm" Henin; and for which it does not appear (conſi- 
t and BY tering the 7ndeterminable variety of circumitances, that 


Now I 
je that 


Fo attend; free agents) how any certain proviſion could be 
S Mi) Wi made in the original laws and ſtanding courſe of na- 
to be A ure: 
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ne: We muſt have equal ground to believe, that 
this direction and influence is ane branch of God's 
r providence; becauſe this belief gives us a more 
rated and honourable idea of the government of the 
All -perfect Being, than the oppoſite opinion can poſſi 
diy do; © and every wiſe 2nd, that may, upon the 
* whole, be promoted by ſuch 2 particular Providence, 
_ «muſt in the neceſſary nature of things be à reaſey, 

* Why it thould a take place. 
Again, it will, T make no doubt, be eaftly admit: 
tec, That © the government of God is properly fuited 
to the natures of thoſe beings who are the ſubject 
f it, and adapted to their peculiar exigencies.“ 
\ Otherwiſe the matter will amount to much the ſame, 
us if they were entirely negleZed, and left without an 
government at all. But it is certain in general, that 
the affairs of nankind, in which there are, and it; 
Highly probable ever will be, infinite variations and 
- Tnequatzties that cannot be imagined, without deſtroy- 
Ing their #2 agency, to be abſolutely Fixed; the al. 
Fairs of mankind, I ſay, cannot, for this reaſon, be re- 
| gulated by the /ame kind of eſtabliſhed laws as obtain 
p an the mazerial world: And: conſequently with reſpect 
to 7heſe, an immediate interpoſition feerns to be extreme. 
y natural, if not upon ſome occaſions neceſſary to be 
ſuppoſed. And if we conſider farther, that man in 
innumerable inſtances is 4/4 and helpleſs in himſelf, 
ignorant of his true preſent happineſs ot miſery, and 
of the proper means to ſecure the one, and avoid the 
other; that what appears to him moſt worthy to be 
choſen may frequently be attended with deplorable and alla 
e conſequences, and terminate in the abſolute You 
iſtration of his beſt and moſt honourable deſigns; Wl 78 
and that the 'eff?crs of his conduct, tho' utterly uſu: 2 
Pectel by himfelf, may involve Himſelf, his family, lis evil. 
Friends, the ſociety to which he belongs, in ſuch cala. auth 
| mities, as may not end even here, but be tranſmitted imm 
mY down to late peſterity---Can we imagine, that the the « 
happineſs or miſery of the world is thus left to be deter- theſe 
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mined by private follies and indiſcretions, or even by 


a a miſtake in public councils, without any ſuperior care 


and regulation? Is it not more agreeable to our beſt 
and moſt perfect notions of the Deity to ſuppoſe, that 
he ſometimes, by a ſecret and invuiſible influence, is the 
means of preventing that confuſion that would be in- 
tioduced by wild ſchemes and paſſions, and inſpires 
. reſolution to bring about great events, that 
tend to the happineſs of mankind? . 


Add to all this that a very conſiderable part of the 
good and evil, that happens in the world, is evident- 
Iy cauſed by the determinations and actions of men. 
And as this good and evil is the reſult of free. agency, 
ve can havè no conception, how it is poſſible for the 
proportions of both to be regulated and rightly balanced, 
vithout introducing, upon ſome occaſions, the exerciſe 
of a ſpectal and immediate influence; how it is poſſible 
that they ſhould be balanced in ſucb a manner, not 
only as the good of ſocieties, but as even a proper ſtate 
of moral diſcipline may require. And as the chief end 
of the divine adminiſtration can juſtly. be imagined to 
de nothing elſe, but the rectitude and bappineſs of the 
moral world, this ſtrongly confirms all the other rea- 
ſonings, that have been before made uſe of, for a par- 
litular direction and regulation of their principles, diſ- 
pn.... 
Hut then it muſt be allowed, that there are certain 
limitations with which this matter muſt be underſtood. 


NM ſuch influence ſnould be admitted, as deſtroys the 


aral character of man; no ſuch continual influence in 
all common caſes, as is unneceſſary, and renders his ra- 
tunal faculties uſeleſs; not a mechanical and neceſſita- 
ling influence, but ſuch alone as is intellectual and per- 
fufive ; and, finally, 20 /uch influence with reſpect to 
cuil actions, as makes the Deity the efficient cauſe and 
dither of them, or the tempter and exciter to vice and 
Mmmorality, and, conſequently, ſtains and diſhonours 
the eſſential and ſpotleſs purity of his nature. With 
theſe refraints carefully attended to, and kept always 
Vor. I. A a RF 
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n view, the doctrine of a divine interpoſition and in. „ 


fluence, with reſpect to the minds of men, is agree. my 
able to all the dictates of pure and uncorrupted is 
reaſon. And nothing can be /o ſuitable to the character 6 N 


of God; as a Being abſolutely perfect, the Creator, go- 4 5 
vernor, futber and friend of mankind, nothing /o ex- 4 
*attly agrees with his concern for the happineſs of his 40 f 
ereatures, and peculiar delight and complacency in virtue, 4 6 
as that ſcheme; which ſuppoſes him, by a gentle and « U 
gracious communication with the mind, to aſſiſt pey;- mich 
tent ſinners in reforming their evil habits ; to ſtrength- 
en the reſolution of the good and virtuous, and render 
their duty eaſy and delightful; to ſupply - inward 
ſtrength for extraordinary trials, and inward ſupport 
and comfort in ſpecial exigencies; to lay reſtraints on 
intemperute paſſion, and divert from hurtful purpoſes, 
% And all this may be done by ſuggeſting proper 
76! ;houghts to the mind in a clear and frong light, and 
«with only that degree and force of impreſſion, which, 
js naturally adapted to counterbalance contrary pri- 
et ;udices; and excite and fix the attention.“ -A dur 
view of advantage, or of great inconvenience and miſery, 
of the amiableneſs and honour of one courſe, and of the 
ſhame and infumy of another, of the improbability of 
ſucceſs, the irreparable miſchiefs of a dr/appointment; 
theſe things, I ſay, and ſuch other general principles 
by which the minds of men are influenced, will check 
the paſſions, animate or divert a preſent reſolution, in- 
ſpire net purpoſes, alter our opinion of particular me. 
thods of action which we were before intent upon; And 
«conſequently this is the main part, if not the whole, of 
that internal influence; which is neceſſary to be admit. 
s ted in the general courſe of God's moral providence.” 
From whence it follows, that it may be carried on 
in a way perfectly agreeable to the make and conſtiu. 
tion of the human mind, and conſiſtent with the 4 
and regular exerciſe of its inherent faculties. Nay, 
4 it is entirely analogous to what we know to be the 
e common courſe of things, in the viſible _— 


0 


* 
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'& of. nature; in which it was originally intended and 
« provided, that mankind ſhould mutually offer ar- 
« ouments, ſuggeſt powerful and determining motives, 
« inform, | convince, and perſuade each other ; nay, in 
« which-it was originally provided, that ſuch occur- 


« rences ſhould frequently happen, as will, notwith⸗ 


« ſtanding our utmoſt reluciance and averſion to it, 
« engage our attention, and almoſt conſtrain and force 
« us to rent. And the influence of Cad upon the 
mind, in the way in which it has been above ex- 
plained,” is of the ſame kind; perſuaſive, ſtrong, and 
awakening ;z\ and whatever difference there may be 
ſuppoſed to be in the propriety of the methods of con- 
viction, and the degree of light and evidence, yet we 
find, by experience, that it is ſcarce ever to be 4i/- 
tinguiſbed from the ſuggeſtions and operations of our 
ownreaſon, and that we are ſtill left to our own choice 
and determination, and conſequently to the perfett ex- 
erciſe of our natural liberty. So that it does not ap- 
pear to be in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature, but may itſelf, for all that we are ca- 


le of advancing to the contrary, be one of its 


eſtabliſhed ſecret laws; and no valid objection can be 


made to it, from any of the fixed rules of divine go- 


vernment, nor from any certain principles of reaſon. 


Ino proceed, (having ſaid enough on the frft head, 


diz. how far a divine influence on the minds of men 
may be allowed in general, and to what particular 
caſes extended) to ſhew, | 3 5 4 
In the ſecond place, that this alone, excluſive of all 
immediate influences on neceſſary cauſes, and the laws 
eſtabliſhed in the material world, will conſtitute a par- 
ticular providence of vaſt extent, and of great effect 
with relation both to private and public happineſs.--- 
It may not only affe#, in its conſdquences, many con- 
iderable inſtances of happineſs Here; but extend its 
beneficial influence to the future world, and remain, 
in the pleaſures and advantages reſulting from it, to 
al eternity.—It may have a great ſhare in fixing the 
""A& 2 ” ſtate 
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ftate of our fellow- creatures; the temper of whoſe pn 
minds, the forming of their mamers, their fucceſ;, to 
Proſperity, and Honour, may very much depend on | 


our reſolutions and courſe of ation : For the happi- bet 
neſs of men is not wholly determined by their un dif. the 
poſitions and behaviour; but ſprings in a great mea- the 
fure from their tuation, and from the qualities and Be! 


purſuits of 7hofe to whom they are moſt ſtrictly united, us, 
ard with whom they are called to converſe. And an tes 
nifuenee that is at firſt entirely perſonal, and where gal 
the ſabje of it, too, is of an „Heure character, may i h 
not only expand and dilate itſelf to great multitudes; 
but ſettle, at laſt, after ſeveral intermediate events 
ble to be traced, in flagrant and grand event., 
that are of the higheſt concern and importance to 
whole ſocicties. Add to all this, that impreſſions made 
on ſeveral different minds, at one juncture, may pro- 
duce 2fefs neither intended nor foreſeen by either of 
the immediate agents; but, at the ſame time, effects 
that are criſical, and, in the utmoſt degree, mMomentou 

; and ae. And all may be owing to their being in- 
_—= troduced at proper feaſons, and uniting their influence; 
7 and if the interpoſition had failed but in ane of theſe 
inſtances, the whole deſign might have been rendered 
abortive. ' A proper and ſeaſonable addreſs to the 
minds of pyinces, eſpecially, and ſuch as have the con- 

auff of public affairs, may decide the fate of nations, 

and "eſtabliſh liberty or flavery. Such an influence, 

and at a certain period too, may promote a ſecure and 
laſting trunguiliiy; and the want of it introduce the 

| deſolations and horrors of War: which may be ſuc- 
ceeded by a 'gradual declenſion, "and at length by the 
utter deſtructiou of the moſt flouriſbing ſtates and em: 
Pires. And all theſe things put together, (which 
may be oecaſioned by the communication of God with 

the mud of man, excliuſive of all influence on the mere 
material world) muſt conſtitute a particular providence 

of very wide and dive concern; ſince (as was at 
firſt propoſed to be ſhewn) it may reach to * 

9 8 4 
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pul affairs of the preſent life, as well as extend itlelf 
to an eternal duration. oy 

To conclude : The doctrine of the text, as it has 
been particularly and largely illuſtrated in this and 
the foregoing diſcourſe, is an undeniable reaſon for 
the moſt folemn and conſtant reverence of the Supreme 
Being, on whom we abſolutely depend. It teaches 
us, likewiſe, that our only . ſecurity lies in his pro- 
tection, and in being the objects of his gracious re- 
gard : for, otherwiſe, by innumerable TENG cadet | 
which we cannot defend ourſelves, he can fruſtrate all 
our ſchemes, and blaſt all our pleaſures. We learn, 


that the preparation of the heart in man, and the anſwer 


of the tongue, is of the Lord; that even the king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, and as the rivers of 
water be turneth it, which way ſoever he pleaſeth ; that 
the Lord increaſeth the nations, and deftroyeth them, he 
inlargeth the nations, and ſtraitneth them again; that 
he doth according to his will in heaven, and in the earth, 
in the ſeas, and in all deep places; in whoſe hand our 
breath is, and whoſe are all our ways.---So that in all 
circumſtances, whether proſperous or adverſe, we 
thould acknowledge the wide appointment of the great 
inviſible diſpoſer of events; and, conſequently, be 
thankful to him for every inſtance of proſperity, and 
patient and humble under afflictive viſitations. If we 


thus diſcharge the proper duties of every ſtate and 


condition of life, and are diligently imployed in the 
practice of univerſal virtue, we may not only rejoice in 
the general notion of God's over-ruling providence, 
but in the comfortable proſpect of its ſpecial direction 


and favoyr ; and may each of us ſay, in the ſublime 
and triumphant language of the prophet Zabakkut--- 
though the fig-tree ſpall not bloſſom, neither ſhall. fruit 
be in che vines, the labour of the olive ſpall fail, and the 
Halde ſhall yield no meat, the flock ſpall be cut off from the 
| fold, ond there ſhallibe no herd in the ſtalls, Ii. e. tho th 
be the utmoſt dareſi, confupon, and deſolation in nature. ] 
9 I cuil rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the e 
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All things come alike to all. There is one event 

to the righteous and to the wicked; to. the gud 
1 and to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him 
N that ſacrificeth, and to him that ſacrificeth not: 
15 A is be good, fo is the finner; and oy that 
| © fweareth, as be that feareth an carb. 


J HIS PIE re ab ee the Had of 
1 „ 1 one of the ſtrongeſt arguments, that the 
| *. light of nature ſuggeſts, for a future ſtate ; 
in which there will be a more remarkable diſtinction 
made betwixt good and bad men, than the ſettled 
conſtitution of things, and the general laws of 'nature, 
which take place in the preſent ſcene of our exiſtence, 
© will poſſibly admit of; and a more adequate and im- 
. Partial diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. The 
arte of this argument has been almoſt univerſally ad- 

| "mitted, as having its foundation in ſenſe and expe- 
=> rience: and it muſt be allowed, I think, to carry 
| ol it the utmoſt ſhew of probability, as "Jong as it 


is ſu js ſuppoſed that there is in nature an enen dif- 
Ferenc 
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rence between virtue and vice; that mankind. are 


ſubject to a moral government ; and that the ſupreme 


being, to whom they are accountable, Is unGHange- 


ably wiſe, righteous, and good. 
But we are too apt to deſtroy, in a great meaſure, 


the weight of our own arguments, by puſhing mat- 


ters to an extreme. We attend only to the ſingle point 


which we have immediately in our view, without 
conſidering that truth is a connected and uniform 
ſcheme, and, in all the parts of it, perfectly correſ- 

dent and harmonious - that arguments which 
cuntradid, muſt of neceſſity deſtroy, each  other---»- 
And that we cannot take a more ſure and effectual 
method to demoliſh that very fabrick, which we are 


moſt fond of raiſing, than by building on inconſiſten. 
principles. And, if I miſtake not, ſomething of this 
inconſiſtency too plainly appears in the reaſonings of 


mankind, concerning the natural rewards of virtue, 
and puniſhments of vice, in his life, when theſe rea- 
ſonings are applied to different purpoſes: By which 
means, juſt as much as they gain in one argument, 


they loſe in another, perhaps, equally important; and 
either the gauſe of virtue it/elf is injudiciouſly expoſed, 


or, elſe, the xatural evidences of a future ſtate of 
reiribution are obſcured. and diminiſhed. 
Thus we find, that if the point to be proved be the 


immutable diſtinfiou between moral good and evil; if 


the profeſſed deſign be to evince and diſplay the alto. 
tial and intrinſic excellepcy of the former, and malig- 
nig of the latter; then the reaſoner is apt to expatiate, 
without a ſufficient guard, on the preſent rewards. of 
moral rectitude, and puni/oments of fin and impiety, 
as if both the one and the other were, in mot M- 
ſtances: at leaſt, real, conſtant, unavoidable. ' ** 'A 


proper diſtinction is not made between the * — 


« of virtue, and the actual conſequences of virtue. 


Theſe are confuſedly mixed and blended together, as 
if they were preciſely the ſame idea. Virtue is incau- 


doulg ate as if it was, in fall, its own re- 
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ment. And by thus exaggerating the pleaſures of 
the one, and the miſeries attending the other, beyond 
truth, and, in a variety of cauſes, againſt experience; 
by deſcribing what only would be the natural reſult of 
both, if many unavoidable accidents did not intervene, 
as their certain and neceſſary effects; and by ſuppoſing, 


moreover, that the Providence of God frequently, and 


even in common caſes, interpoſes in an inviſible but ex- 
traordinary manner, to protect, ſupport, and favour 
the upright, and, on the contrary, to bring cala. 


mities and diſgraces upon the workers of iniquity: 


by ſuch miſtakes, I ſay, and confus'd repreſentations 
as theſe, the true condition of human life is conſider- 
ably diſguiſed; it has few marks left of its being an 
Initiatory ſcene, a ſtate of probation and diſcipline, 
and much more f the appearance of a ſtate of recom- 
pence, and compleat ſcheme of moral government. 
For the more clenriy we can trate rewards and pu- 
«6 niſhments-a7ually, annexed to virtue and vice here, 
it wilt probably be imagined, that there is, in pro- 
«6 portion, the leſs ground to expect the - diſtribution 
£-of them bereafter.” Or if this ſhould be thought, 
by the more conſiderate part of mankind, not to con- 
clude abſolutely (as indeed in reaſon it could not) againſt 


A future ſtate of more egual and full retribution, the 


proofs of this important doctrine would, however, be 
more perplexed and intricate; ſcepticks and infidels 
might take occaſion, from hence, to grow more licen- 
cious and infolent; and weak minds would be the 
more eaſily bewildered, and loſt in a maze of uncer- 

Hut there is 'anotber error, the oppoſite extreme to 
what I have now been ſpeaking of, which is much 
more common; ** and that is aggravating the #j/2ries 
66 Of good men, and deſcribing the circumſtances of 
* virtue and piety as quite diſconſolate and forlorn in 
<< this life, in order to ſhew, in a ſtronger 3 
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de ther. And this, tho' a groſs miſtake, and, as I 


ſhall hereafter demonſtrate, of vaſtly injurious conſe- 


quence, is founded; among other falſe grounds, on 
ſome perverted paſſages of ſcripture ; and particularly 
on the aſſertion of Solomon in the text, that all things 
come alike to all; and that there is one event to the 


righteous, and to the wicked. Solomon's premiſes, from 


whence this concluſion is drawn, are undeniably right ; 
but the inference itſelf has no manner of relation to 
them, and is intirely wild and unnatural. For this 
great and wiſe writer was only diſcourſing of thoſe 
external events that happen, according to eſtabliſh'd 


and hitherto unvaried laws, in the ordinary courſe of 


nature and providence. He intended nothing more, 
than that the ſovereign ruler of the world did not, in 
general, think it fit to interpoſe miraculouſly, in order 
to prevent that promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil, which, in various caſes, muſt ſpring inevitably 
from the original conſtitution and frame of the uni- 
verſe. And as to what are the natural and probable 
conſequences of virtue and vice, together with the in- 
furnce which they ſeverally have on the happineſs or 
miſery of the Human race, theſe are points to which 
he could have #0 view at all, becauſe they are abſo- 
lutely remote from the deſign and ſcope of his whole 
argument : Which was only to prove, that there is 
no way of knowing, certainly, good or evil by any thing 
that is before us; ' becauſe ſuch is the difpoſſtion of 
things, in this probationary ſtate, that the ſame events 
happen indiſcriminately, from fixed and neceſſary laws 
of nature; and may be brought about by different, 
nay by quite oppoſite cauſes; and the very ſame na- 


tural good and evil, which are oftentimes occaſioned 
by moral good and evil, muſt frequently alſo, with 


reſpect to us, be accidental and entirely unavoidable. 
Ho fond ſoe ver therefore men may be, to ſupport 
a favorite ſcheme, of engaging Solomon on their ſide, 
they can never, with the leaſt colour of plauſibility, 
ſtrain the words of the text ſo far, as to make them 
I ſpeak 
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ST . ſpeak this ſenſe----© that the plegſures of virtue an Ml hand 
= vice are equal ; and that, if we exclude the conj. the 


deration of futurity, the piaus man has no advan. We 

er tage above the profanc, nor the benevolent ma ert 

ee above the malicious and cruel, nor he who carefully 4eme 

«<< governs his temper, and enjoys the bleſſing of) WM vir 

Ds and regular paſſions, above the diſſolute and uncon. 4 ſta 
; © trouled ſibertine. — This, indeed, itſelf is going * bu 
a prodigious length:; it is, to the common reaſon of chat 
mankind, an unaccountable ſtrain of extravagance; WI yre/e 
becauſe it aſſerts that to be the plan and de/ign of pro. WM only 
vidence, and the preſent, real ſtate of Human nature, moſt 
which not only contradicts; univerſal experience, but * wc 
is in itſelf abſolutely impoſſible. For as virtue and © w3 
vice are, and muſt be, an eternal oppeſition to each « of 
other 3 and conſequently as the pleaſures, which im- 
mediately flow from ſuch inconſiſtent and repugnant 
principles, muſt of neceſſity be not only of a diſtin, 
but of a contrary, kind: from hence it certainly fol. 
lows, that if the one deſerve to be purſued, the other 
. ought for the ſame reaſon to be unnd and negledted; 
b | if the one be noble and excellent, the other mult be 
ST - baſe and deſpicable. The ſame kind of external 
d advantages may indeed, in ſome inſtances, happen 
to be procured both by a ſtrictly moral, and by an 

* . irregular and unfair, practice; but to imagine that 

there can, upon the whole, be an exadt equality be. 

<< tween the pleaſures and benefits ariſing from both 

S of theſe, is to ſuppoſe this moſt flagrant abſurdity, 
that the effe5 may, in every circumſtance and every 
* degree, be the ſame, where the cauſes are not oaly 

„quite different, but have a direct and irreconcileable 
e contrariety in their very nature.“ So that if we 
attempt to eſtabliſh a fundamental article of religion 
on ſuch viſionary and romantick fancies, on principles 
like this, which confutes and dęſtroys itſelf, we ſave the 
infidel the trouble, of undermining religion by his 
oyn art and ſophiſtry, by doing the work to his 
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hands; becauſe,” as we build without a foundation, 
the ſupenſtructure muſt fink and fall of courſe. 

.« Others, therefore, being ſenſible perhaps of this 
«error, and yet fearing that the yielding the argu- 
ment, in point of natural happineſs to the cauſe of 
« yirtue, will invalidate their reaſonings for a future 
« ſtate of retribution, have avoided the inconſiſtency, 
« but by increafing the abſurdity” ——By aſſerting, 
chat if the term of man's exiſtence is confined to the 

ſent life, the virtuous are in general, and excepting 
only a fer. ſingular and eminent caſes, of all perſons the 
moſt unhappy. ———** A ſtrange poſition; that, one 
«. would think, none who had ever known what it 
« was to gratify an irregular appetite on the one hand, 
«or who had taſted the refined and ſubſtantial plea- 
4 ſures of virtue on the other, could be capable of ad- 
« yancing and defending; and which a general con- 
fideration of the ſubject, without entering minutely 
into the diſcuſſion of particulars, will be fully ſufficient 
Woo 

For if it be true, that moral and religious men, con- 
ſidered without the hope and expectation of futurity, 
ate more miſerable than the immoral and impious, and 
that not only merely in ſome extraordinary caſes, but 
in the common and regular courſe of human life; if 
this, I ſay, be true, (Which every one, for the honour 
of his nature, muſt at leaſt U to be falſe) it can only 
be on ſuch principles, as will render thoſe, who are 
devoted to the purfuit of virtue, more miſerable than 


even the | brutes themſelves : I ſay than the brutes 


themſelves, becauſe no other principles can poſſibly 
juſtify ſo ſtrange an aſſertion, but thoſe which follow 
That ſenſual exceſſes, if there be no life hereafter, 


yield a more ſolid and manly happineſs, than ſub- 


mitting to the reſtraints of reaſon and religion; that 
* a ſecret and ſucceſsful fraud is the ſource of true 
pleaſure than a ſtrict adherence to the rules of eguity 


and Honaur; and a mean degenerate. ſelſiſoneſs than 


b genergſity and univerſal benevolence And if this 
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E again be true, it undeniably follows, that the plea. 
* ſures of ſenſe, upon the ſuppoſition that there is ng 
* other life, muſt be preferable to intellectual and nu. 
* ral enjoy ments; thoſe of the inferior, and leſs noble, 
to thoſe of the more excellent and ſublime part in our 
*« compolition.—---And if ſo, ſenfitive gratification; 
< muſt. be always preferable to thoſe of a moral nature 
4 Forif-alite of reaſon and virtue, to eternity, be more 
<< eligible than a lite of ſenſe, it muſt be ſo, in itſelf, 
© in every part and period of our duration; and, on 
<* the contrary, if a ſenſitive happineſs be, in itſelf, or 
<« excepting a few rare and extraordinary inſtances, 
< more valuable than a rational and moral happineſs in 
< any part of duration, it muſt, of neceſſity, be fo in 
<« every part of duration, i. e. to all eternity: And 
< the man ought for ever to be degraded, that the brut 
„ may be exalted.” “ ee hes e 
Beſides, this injuriaus repreſentation of human life 
not only involves in it all theſe abſurdities, conſidered 
as a ſpeculalive error, but is attended with moſt per- 
nicious conſequences : Of which, as a ſufficient ſpe- 
cimen to ſhock a ſerious and conſiderate mind, I need 
only mention theſe.three. — That it weakens the 
Principal argument, by which we can pretend to prove, 
ſolidly, the difference of moral good and evil; which 
argument is, the natural tendency of the former, at 
all times, to happineſs, and of the latter to milery.” 
—— That it gives an unbounded ſcope to immorality 
and vice, where. men are ſo unhappy as not to believe 
another ſtate of exiſtence hereafter And, finally, 
that it leſſens even the argument for a future ſtate, 
vhich it is intended to illuſtrate and diſplay in a ſtrong: 
er light; and, for the ſake of which, it ſo degrades 


nature. 
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« appears to. have a tendency to happineſs, we fairly pre- 
« {ume that it was originally deſigned for happineſs.” 
And as this deſign fails of being executed, very re- 
markably in /ome inſtances, and to a conſiderable de- 

in all, by many unavoidable events, againſt which 
we are unable to guard in the ſituation wherein we are 
now placed; we are led to expect, upon the beſt 
grounds of proba bility, that it will be compleated here- 
after, - © But if we had no proof, from our experi- 


« pointed to be the ſource: of human happineſs, or, 
« which amounts to much the ſame, that the ideas of 
« yirtue and happineſs, have in nature, a connexion 
« with each other; we ſhould have much leſs reaſon 
« to hope, than we have at preſent, that the maker 
« of the world intended it for happineſs in any ſcene 
« of our exiſtence. And if it was from itſelf, and 


« from the original laws of the whole conſtitution, 


« more miſerable than vice here; I can ſee no clear 


medium by which to demonſtrate, that it would not 


« be miſerable for euer. 9 5 

Thus have I ſnhewn how the account of the reward 
of virtue in this life has been aggravated, in order to 
demoſtrate its intrinſic excellence, and how far it has 
been diminiſbed, together with the preſent puniſhment 
of vice, to heighten the natural evidences of a future 
retribution. And now there only remain two things 
more, that are neceſſary to be inſiſted on, to finiſf 
what I intend upon this ſubject, and remove all the 
material difficulties felating to it. The int is, to en · 
quire what is the true fate of the caſe, in oppoſition 
to both the extremes above - mentioned; and then to 
ſnew, ſecondly, that as this affords, on the one hand, 
convincing evidence of the ſential difference of moral 
good and evil, by means of the ſanctions annexed to 


them at preſent; it alſo leaves the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


cogent probabilities of 4 future more exact and im- 
partial recompence. | 5 
\ The true ſtate of the argument, with reſpect to the 
natural rewards and puniſhments of virtue and vice, 
7 in 


«.ence and obſervation on facts, that virtue was ap- 
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in bis life, will, I believe, be comprehended undez 
the following heads. Fiyſt, that virtue, in general 
tends to the happineſs, and vice to the'mi/ery, Of man. 
Kind. Secondly, that the happinels ariſing from virtue 
is Of a nobler kind, and more durable in its nature, 
than any that can ſpring from ungoverned exceſſes, 
If ſelf-complacency,” and ſelf-applauſe, be principa 
ingredients in the happineſs of every intelligent and re. 
flecting being, virtue mult tend to happinefs; and if 
ſelf-condemnarion, ſelf-abhorrence,” inward ' diforder 
remorſe, and ſhame, are the neceſſury ſprings of infeli. 
city to the human mind; vice muſt tend to miſery 
And the happineſs of the former muſt; in itſelf, be 14 
much more excellent chan that of the latter, as reaſon 
is ſuperior to ſenſe, and animal infiint#. From whence 
it plainly follows, in the ird place, that ſo far as the 
natural conſequences of virtue and vice are permitted 
actually to take place, the ballancè of happineſs will un- 
deniably lie on the fide of virtue So far, I mean, 
as it reſults properly and ſolely from theſe two different 
methods of conduct, and is abſtraZed from all extra- 
nedus and foreign conſiderations. To this, therefore, 
I may add, by way of corollary, that if we ſuppoſe 
the autward advantages of health, fortune, and the 
like, to be exactly equal, the pleaſures of the good 
man, even here, may juſtly upon the whole claim 
the prebeminence. Beſides all this, virtue is unde- 
niably neceſſary to the good of mankind in general 
conſidered as a community, a ſyſtem of creatures linked 
together by ſocial affections and one univerſal intereſt; 
and, conſequently, it muſt tend to advance the hap- 
pineſs of every individual in his ſocial character; which 
is a very conſiderable, and indeed the chief, part of 
the preſent happineſs of man. 
and laſt place, we may fairly lay down this as the ſum 
and reſult of the whole, that if there were no future 
life it would ſtill, in the common and regular courſe 
of things, be the intereſt of all mankind to be virtu- 


ous.” And even in extreme exigencies, the caſe is not 


ſo much altered as may be generally imagined. — 
| OY 


So that, in the fifth 
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ia man ſecures his eſtate, or preſerves his life, by 
finful and cowardly compliances, the ſhame of having 
acted with ſo much meanneſs and diſhonour may, to an 


| ingenuous mind be more intolerable than 7ortures or 


Jath. | There may be ſuch bitter and ſtinging re- 
« morſe, where there is no fear of puniſament, ariſing 
from a reflection on the Saſeneſs of actions in them- 
« ſelves, as may render even an inſidel ſubſtantially and 
« exceſſively miſerable. And in this caſe I will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that it would have been his Sappi 
1e to be inflexibly honeſt, tho“ reproach, poverty, and 
even the loſs of life, were the certain and unavoidable 


= 


conſequence. 


And as the ſhort and general account, which has 


now been given, proves, beyond all reaſonable ex- 
ception, that there is an eternal and immutable. fitneſs 
in virtue, and malignity in vice; ſo, which is the next 
thing to be conſidered, it leaves the ſtrongeſt proba- 
bility,” that can fairly be deſired, of this great and 
important truth, that notwithſtanding the rewards and 
puniſhment of moral good and evil that are interwo- 
yen, as it were, with the univerſal conſtitution of na- 


ture, there yet remains a future ſtate of more adequate 


and unerceptianable retribut ioo 
For, in the fir? place, the evils and miſeries to 
which al good men are expoſed, from the common 
frailty: of human nature and general imperfection of 
the world, are ſufficiently numerdus to prevent their 
being compleatiy happy; notwithſtanding it be allowed, 
that the pleaſures reſulting from integrity are vaſtly 
ſuperior to thoſe falſe and polluted joys, which are de- 
rived from vice and ſenſuality. panda dae 4 
Secondly, As virtue in this life can never of itſelf 
conſtitute per felt happineſs, ſo there are caſes ſuppo- 
ſable of intenſe pain and ſuffering, in which it can 
hardly be imagined to render exiſtence here below, 
upon the whole, eligible; or, if barely eligible, no 
mark of the divine delight and complacency in virtue: 


nor what would be thought, by any one, a ſuitable 


reward 


4 2368 = Ground gf je. 
| reward of it. Should it be here ſaid, that, inthe mot if 
| melancholy and deplorable circumſtances that can be 1 
5 imagined, virtue will always make a man more hapyy, ſe 
or rather {es miſerable, than its contrary : I anſwer, 
| 


that this alone is not ſufficient; but it muſt render — 
% him more happy; if no other recompence' be in, 
45 rended, than vice'zs.0r ever will be in any Poſſible 15 
t circumſtances. For if vice be, at any time, more c 5 
happy chan virtue, tlie concluſion, upon comparing * 
the two caſes together, whatever they are, can be 1 
e other chan this, “ that virtue is puniſhed, and vice te. dle 
% Wwarde d. S111 | * 


Add to this, thirdly, that the natural good and mg 
evil conſequences of virtue and vice ate frequently ob. os 
Aructed, or evaded, in all which inſtauces there is, pro- _ 
perly ſpeaking, uo reward or puniſhment at all; and Wi 
that they are neither ſo remarkable jnthemiclves, nor ſo Wl ate 


univenſal, nor ſo certain in the preſent life, as may rea- 
ſonably be expected will ſuppori a firm and ſteady in-. ſubie 
tegrity under diſcouragements and oppreſſions, or by 
counter-ballance. the ſtrong allurements of worldly e 
honour! and pleaſure: And ers that 24 . Bud 
great variety of caſes, in which the calamities 
men are notoricus, but the reward of their virtue is not ally 
feet; and in which the outward advantages, which not t 
wicked men enjoy, are coxſpicuous and exceedingly Wi 1:c. . 


if remarkable, while the puniſhment of their vices is en- Does 
l tirely concealed and bid from public obſervation.----- ſtenc 
= And, in every caſe of this kind, the man of virtue wil vernt 


be ſo far from being diſtinguiſhed by his ſaperior hats Will betw. 
pineſi, that he will rather appear to be the mſerable ubei 
man. And conſequently one great end of rewards 
and puniſnments, if there be no future life, is entirely Wl vice 

fruſtrated, which is this; to make ſuch a diſtinction portic 
between all inſtances: of virtue and vice, as ſhall en- the re 
force the former, and diſcourage and reſtrain the lat- I enfor 
ter; as ſhall excite tothe one, and deter from the Wl retrib 
other, in every kind and in every degree. . 1 tion. 
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Argument for u future State; 369 
- In the 44 place, notwithſtanding the proviſion of 
fer rewards and puniſhments in this life, yet if they 
are not continued, and diſpenſed more regularly and 
equitably in a future ſtate, ** the moſt virtuous of man- 
Kind will ten be the leaſt rewarded, and. the moſt. 
« vicivus the leaſt puniſhed.” I rank thoſe among 
the moſt wirtuous, who have taken moſt pains, - and 
ſulfered the greateſt inconveniencies, for the advance- 
ment of religion, and the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; thoſe who bravely ſaffer and die in defence of 
virtue and liberty; and thoſe among the mo/# vicious, 
who have ſo effectually ſtupified their natural con- 
ſcience of good and evil, as to be abandoned of all 
ſhame and remorſe. The /a/# of theſe, it is plain, 
avoid the worſt and moſt dreadful puniſhment of their 
vices here, by being hardened and inſenſible ; and 
are much 4% miſerable, if there be no futurity, than 
finners of the very loweſt degree of guilt, who are 
ſubje& to the anxious horrors of an alarmed and trou- 
bled conſcience. And, on the other hand, the gene- 
rous-/ufferer for truth, and for the welfare of man- 
kind, is Jes. rewarded, upon the whole, than another 
of common and far inferior virtue, who has not been 
expoſed to ſuch rigorous and ſevere trials. And is 
not this @ demonſtration, that there muſt be another 
life to rectify ſuch prodigious inequalities as theſe? 
Does not this certainly follow from admitting the ex- 
iſtence and perfections of God, and his righteous go- 
vernment of the moral world? Is there any medium 
between the denial of this principle and downright 
atbeiſm? I think indeed there cannot be: And, more- 
over, that if it be „t to reward virtue, and puniſh 
vice, in any particular, it muſt be 7 to do it, pro- 
portionably, in every particular; and that therefore 
the reaſoning here made uſe of plainly and ftrongly 
enforces a future ſtate not only of tritt and impartial 


etribution ſo far as it goes, but of univerſal retribu- 


tion. This ſeems to be moſt conſiſtent with the ideas 
Vor. I. wy of 


| i 5 
8 wee 'Oromntl, Ge. 
Tx e wr : 3 *. . 


'of ſußreme wiſdom and goodneſs, and with tlie com: ? 
mon principles of equip. B bd we 1 
To conclude; the notion of a Deity, without x 0 


Providence, is utterly inſillſicient as to all purpoſes of 
religion and morality 3 a Providence, with reſpect to 
mankind, is nothing, without goverument 5 Nor 'g0- 
\yernmient without laws; nor laws without univerſal, 
certain, and viſible ſanctious, adapted to the entire 
"taſe, i. e. to the capacities, ſituations, difficulties, and 
Wen kneſſes of the ſubjects, their reluctauce to obedience, 
their ard, whether natural or acquired, Biaſſes, and 
their external temptations to deviate from the rule of 
government: Nothing of which is here (adequate) 
rovided for. The preſent is, upon the whole, 2 
promiſcous ſcene of irregular and confuſed appearance; 
Wich very. #nditin and imperfect traces of  diÞributin: 
juſtice: It can, therefore, be reaſonably conſidered in 
no Other light, than as the beginning of the fr [i | 
towards a more perfect rational exiſtence, the inn. 
Auction and path to immortality.----Otherwiſe, how Wl + 
little, by his vaſtly precarious tenure of life, is mu 
advanced above the flowers of a day, and the inſet 
and animals of a few months or years growth, and al- 
ternate viciſſitudes of pleaſure and pain! What a ff. 
is his dignity of nature! How diminutive his impor: 
tance and rank in the creation? n 
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ſe, how We hove not followed cunning) aal e ae 
is man | 
we inſect Ti is niadoubiadly:a a glory to our age and country, 
and al- that the nature oral virtue has been fa 
t a triſt clearly ſtated, and the practice of it ſo ſtrongly 
s impol⸗ Ae, by the views of its native beauty, and be- 


neficial conſequences, both to private perſons, and 
ſocieties. Perhaps in this reſpect, hardly any nation 
or time has equally, certainly few, if any, have ex- 
ceeded our own, Let I fear 1 might add, there hate 


been few ages or countries, where vice has more ge- 


nerally triumphed, in its moſt audacious, and, in 
other reſpects, moſt odious forms. 


This may well appear a ſurpriſing caſe; andi it 


will ſurely be worth our while to enquire into the 


cauſes of ſo ſtrange a circumſtance, I cannot now 
enter into a particular detail of them. But I am per- 
ſuaded, none is more conſiderable than that unhapp 


dj Heer, either to the Aae! in general, or to its moſt 
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372 De Evidence of Cbhriſtianiiy 
peculiar and eſſential truths, which is ſo viſible amongſt is 
us, and which appears to be continually growing, no 
It is plain, that like ſome of old, who thought and hoj 
profeſſed themſelves the wiſeſ# of mankind, or in other tht; 
words, the freeſt thinkers of their age, multitudes 
among us have not liked to retain God and his truths ix cal 
their. knowledge + And it is therefore the leſs to be I 
= wondered at, if God bas given them up to a reprobate 
5 mind (a); to the moſt infamous luſts, and enormities; 
and to a depth of a degeneracy, which, while it is in 
part the natural conſequence, is in part alſo the juſt, 
but dreadful puniſhment of their apoſtacy from the 
faith. And I am perſuaded, that thoſe who do in- 
deed wiſh well to the cauſe of public virtue, as every 
true Chriſtian moſt certainly does, cannot ſerve it 
more effectually, than by endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
men in the belief of the goſpel in general, and to 
affect their hearts with its moſt diſtinguiſhing 7ruths, 
The latter of theſe is our frequent employment; 
The former I ſhall now, by the divine aſſiſtance, ap- 
ply myſelf to; and I have choſen the words before 
us, as a proper introduction to ſuch a deſign. 
They do indeed peculiarly refer to the coming of 
our Lord, which the apoſtle repreſents as atteſted by 
_ «that glory, of which he was aneye-witne/s on the mount 
ef transfiguration; and by that voice from heaven which 
che beard there: But the /ruth of theſe farts is evi- 
dently connected with that of the goſpel in general. 
I am perſuaded therefore, you will think they are pro- 
perly prefixed to a diſcourſe an the general evidences f 
Cbriſtianity. And J hope, by the divine aſſiſtance, to 
propoſe them at this time in ſuch a-manner, as ſhall 
convince you, that the apoſtles had reaſon to ſay, and 
that we alſo have reaſon to repeat it, We have not fol 
Jozwed cunningly deviſed fables (P. 
I have often touched on this ſubje& occaſionally; 
but I think it my duty at preſent to inſiſt, ſomething 
more largely upon it. You eaſily apprehend, that it 


l a ) Rom. i. 28, 0) 2 Pet. i. 16, 17, 18. 1 


% 


5 . briefly flated, Ge. 373 
is a matter of the higheſt importance, being indeed 
no other than the great foundation of all our eternal 
hopes. While ſo many are daily attempting to deſtroy 
this foundation, it is poſſible, that thoſe of you eſpe- 
cially,” who are but entering on the world, may be 
called out to give a reaſon of the bope that is in you (c). 
1 would theretore, with the apoſtle, be concerned, that 
you may be ready to do it. It may fortify you againſt 
the artifices, by which the unwary are often deceived 
and enſnared, and may poſſibly enable you to put to 
filence their fooliſhneſs (d). At leaſt it will be for the 
ſatisfaction of your own minds, to have conſidered the 


matter ſeriouſly, and to be conſcious to yourſelves, 


that you are not Chriſtians merely by education, or 
example, (as had you been born elſewhere) you might 
have been Pagans or Mahometans ; but that you are ſo 
upon rational evidence, and becauſe (as the ſacred hiſ- 
torian expreſſes it,) you know the certainty of thoſe 


« 


things in which you have been inſtructed. (e). | 


To open and vindicate the proof of Chriſtianity 


in all its extent, would be the employment of many 


diſcourſes; nor would it, on the whole, be proper to 
attempt it here. All that I now intend here is, to 
give you a ſummary view of the moſt conſiderable 


arguments, in that which ſeems to me their moſt pro- 


per and natural connection; that ſo you may be able 
tojudge of them better, than you could poſſibly do by 


a fewſcatteredremarks, or by the moſt copiousenlarge- 


ment on any ſingle branch of them alone. I ſhall en- 


deavour to diſpoſe theſe hints ſo, as that they may be 


ſome guide to thoſe, whoſe leiſure and abilities may 
lead them to a more ample and curious enquiry ; 


that they may not be intangled in ſo complex an ar- 
gument, but may proceed in an orderly manner. 
And if any of you, my friends, deſire a more parti- 
cular information on any of thoſe heads, which I 


now but briefly ſuggeſt, you may depend upon it, 


that faithful miniſters of every denomination will think 


(c) Pet. fil. 15, (a) 1 pet. ii. wg,  (e) Luke i. 4 
Wn E it 


— —  — _ Ty nay . 
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ſtancy, and with a great de 
- thing T know, that whereas ] was blind, now I ſce (b): 
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37 The Evidence bf Obrifianity 
it an important part of their duty, to give you all the 
Private aſſiſtance they can. It is my hearty prayer, 
that Ged would enable me to plead his cauſe with 
ſucceſs; that he would open your underſtandings to 
receive theſe things, and ſtrengthen your memories 
to retain them; that you may not be lite children, 


toſſed to and fro, and carried qbout with every wind o 


Hofirine, by the ſitight of men, and the cunning craftineſ, 
"whereby they lie in wait to dective (F); but may be 
frrong in faith, Eiving glory io God g); that, your 
"faith being more and more eſtabliſhed, it may appear, 
that the tree is watered at the roots; and all your 
other graces may grow and flouriſh, in an equal pro- 
But before I proceed, I muſt defire you to obſerve, 
that there is no progf in the world fo ſatisfactory to 


CI 


re | a | | 5 r , 
the true Chriſtian, as to have felt the transforming 


"power of the goſpel on his on ſoul. As that illiterate 
man whoſe eyes were miraculouſly opened 5 Cbrif, 
*when he was queſtioned by the Jrteiſb Sanbedrim, who 
endeavoured with all their Sophiſtry to prove Chri 
an impoſtor, anſwered with great ſteadineſs and con- 

x al of reaſon too, This on; 


42 moſt unlearned of the diſciples of Jeſus, har- 
ing found his foul enlightned and ſan&tified, and 
felt his heart ſo effectually wrought upon, as to bring 
him home to his duty, his God, and his happinehs, 
a by the conſtraining power of the goſpel, will deſpiſe 
"thouſand ſubtle rettions which may be urged againſt 
it: And though be croſs of Cbriſ be to the Jews « 
' ftumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs, yet with 
- this experience of its faving energy, he will honour 
it in the midſt of all their contempt and ridicule, i: 


be 17 of Coll, and the wiſer of God (i). In this 


"fn 


though the miraculous communication of the 


ſhirit be ceaſed, be that Believes, bath ſtill the inf 


bb iv. 14 (e) Rom. iv. 20, (4) John ix. 25 
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Am briefly Rated, &c I FO 
in bimſelf (t); and while the ſpirit beareth witneſs with 
his ſpirit; that: he is aichild of God (), he cannot doubt, 


but that he word, by which he was, as it were, begotten 


unto him, is indeed a divine and incorruptible ſeed (m). 
And perhaps, there are certain ſeaſons of preſſing 
temptation, in which the moſt learned, as well as the 
moſt illiterate Cbriſtian, will find this the ſureſt an- 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be acknowledged, that this 
glorious kind of evidence, is like the white ſtone, men- 
noned in the Revelation, in which there was 4 new 
name written, which no man knew, but be who received 


it (n). God has therefore made other proviſion for 


the honour and ſupport of his goſpel, by furniſhing it 
with a variety of proof, which may with undiminiſhed, 
and indeed with growing. conviction, be communi- 


cated from one to another. And we ſhould be greatly 
wanting in gratitude to him, in zeal for a redeemer's 
kingdom, and in charitable concern for the conver- 


fion of thoſe who reject the goſpel, as well as for the 
edification of thoſe who embrace it, ſhould we wholly 
overlook theſe arguments, or neglect to acquaint our- 
{elves with them. Th: is the evidence, which I am 
now to propoſe ; and I defire you would hear it with 
a becoming attention. I ſpeak to you, as to ra- 
tional creatures; judge ye of the reaſonableneſs of 


I — 
- 


what 1 ſhall ſay. 


' In proſecution of this great deſign, I ſhall endea- 
vour more particularly. to ſhew you,---that if we take 
the matter on a general ſurvey, it will appear Highly 
probable; that ſuch a ſcheme of doctrines and precepts, 
as we find Chriſtianity to be, ſhould indeed have been 
a divine revelation ;---and then, that if we examine 


into the external evidence of it, we ſhall find it certain 
in falt, chat it was ſo, and that it had its original 
r | 
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Hirſ, let me bew, & oe — 9 the matter ximerel 
c in theory, it will appear highly probable, that ſuch à 
« ſyſtem as the goſpel queued ve Pan hg a ee reve. 


« tation.” 28 


To evince enn I dias okreicalacly prove, 
that the ſtate of mankind was ſuch, as greatly to need 
a revelation that there ſeems, from the light of na- 
ture, encouragement to bope that God ſhould: grant one; 
---that it is reaſonable to believe, if any were made, 
it ſhould be ſo introduced and tranſmitted, as we are | 
told Chriſtianity was; and that its general nature and 

ſubſtance ſhould be ſucb, as we find that of the goſpelis, 
If theſe particulars are made out, here will be a ſtrong 
preſumptive evidence, that the goſpel is from God; and 
we ſhall have opened a fair way toward: a more di. 


res proof, which I e Auend.: 


TL. The a1 of and is narrally fach, as 
* „en to ae a Oe ang g tie | 


peak not ben of man in i his original * chough 
even then, as many have largely ſhewn, ſome in- 
ſtruction from above ſeemed neceſſary to inform him 
of many particulars, which it was highly expedient 
that he ſhould immediately know: But | I ſpeak of 
him in the degenerate” condition in which he now ſo 
6 evidently lies, by whatever means he was brought 
into ie. It is an eaſy thing to make florid enco- 
miums on the perfection of natural light, and to ar 
ceive unwary readers with an ambiguous term *, 
(Which ſhall ſometimes ſignify all that appears even 
to the divine underſtanding, and ſometimes no more 
than the meaneſt of the human race may, or chan 


This Dr. Tyndal has done in ſo groß and palpable a manner, 

t it is * that fallacy alone . ſhould not have expoſed his 

T8 as old as the creation, to * immediate * on he's 
reader. : 


— 
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they actually do attain ;) but let fa#7 ſpeak, and the 
controverſy will ſoon be determined. I appeal to all, 
that are acquainted wich the records of antiguity, or 
that have any knowledge of the moſt credible ac- 
counts of the preſent ſtate of thoſe countries where 
Chriſtianity is unknown, whether it is not too obvious 
a truth, that the whole, Heathen world has lain, and 
ſtill les in wickedneſs (o. Have not incomparably 
the greater part of them been perpetually bewildered 
in their religious notions and practices, vaſtly dif- 
fering from each other, and almoſt equally differing 
on all ſides from the probable appearances of truth and 
reaſon ? Is any thing ſo wild as not to have been be- 
lieved, any thing ſo infamous as not to have been 
pracliſed by them, while they have not only pretended 
to juſtify it by reaſon, . but have conſecrated it as a 
part of their religion? To this very day, what are 
the diſcoveries of new nations in the American or Afri- 
can world, but generally ſpeaking, the opening of 
new ſcenes of enormity ? Rapine, Juſt, cruelty, hu- 
man ſacrifices, and the moſt | ſtupid idolatries, are, 
and for ought I can find, always have been, the mora- 
ly and religion of almoſt all the Pagan nations under 
heaven : And to ſay, that there have ſtill been ſome 
ſmothered ſparks of reaſon within, which, if cheriſhed, 
might have led them to truth and happineſs, is only 
ſay ing, that they have been ſo much the more crimi- 


nal, and therefore ſo much the more miſerable. 


But you live at home, and hear theſe things only 
by uncertain, report. Look then around you within 
the ſphere of your own obſervation, and fee the tem- 
per and character of the generality of thoſe, who _ 

ave been educated in a Chriſtian, and even in a pro- 


teftant country, Obſerve their ignorance and forget- 


fulneſs of the divine Being, their impieties, their de- 
baucherjes, their fraud, their oppreſſion, their pride, 
their avarice, their ambition, their unnatural inſenſi- 


bility of the wants and ſorrows and intereſts of each 
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22. „ There is, from the light of nature, cout 

e derable encouragement to hope, that God would fa. 

out his creatures with /o Herdful bleſſing as a eb. 
„„ , R000 
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My 


That a revelation is in itſelf a-pofible thipg, is evi. 
dent beyond all ſhadow of a doubt. Shall not he tha. 
made mans mouth (p), who has given us this wonder. 
ful faculty of diſcovering our ſentiments, and com- 
municating our ideas to each other, ſhall not he 5: 

able to converſe with his rational creatures, and by 
ſenſible manifeſtations, or by inward impreſſions, to 

_ , Convey the knowledge of things, which lie beyond 
the ken of their natural faculties, | and yet may be 

. - highly conducive to their advantage ? To own a Gol, 
and to deny him ſuch a pomer, would be a notorioiis 

- contradiction.—But it may appear much more du- | 
bious, whether he will pleaſe to confer ſuch a favour 
Now I acknowledge, that we could not certain 
conclude he would ever do it; conſidering on the one 
hand, how juſtly they ſtood expoſed to his final dil. 
pleaſure; and on the other, what proviſion he had 
made by the frame of the human mind, and of na- 
ture around us, for giving us ſuch notices of himſelf, 
© "as would leave us inexenſable, if we either failed to 
note Him, or to glorify bim as God; as the apoſtle 
argues at large (3). Nevertheleſs methinks, we ſhould 
have had ſomething of this kind 1% bope, from con- 
8 105 Ged as the indulgent. father of his creatures; 
From obſerving the tender care which he takes of us, 
and the liberal ſupply which he grants for the ſupport to 1 
i Exod. iv. 11, (9) Rom. i, 20, & of 
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| 
| 
; 
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of the animal life; eſpecially, from the proviſion 
which he has made for man, conſidered as a guilty 
and calamitous creature, by the medicinal and heal 
ing virtues which he has given to many of the pro- 
ductions of nature, vhich in a ſtate of perfect rectitude 
and happineſs man would never have needed. This 
s a circumſtanee, which ſeemed ſtrongly to intimate, 
that he would ſome time or another gracioufly pro- 
vide ſome remedy to heal men's minds; and that he 
would interpoſe to inſtruct them, in his own nature, 
in the manner in which he is to be ſerved, and in the 
final treatment which they may expect from him. 
And T think, ſuch an apprehenſion ſeems very con- 
gruous to the ſentiments of the generality of mankind; 
as/appears from the many pretences to divine revelation 
which have often been made, and the readineſs of 
multitudes to receive them on very flender proofs: 
This ſhews how naturally men expe? ſome ſuch kind 


interpoſition of the deity : A thought, which might 


farther be confirmed by ſome remarkable paſſages of 
Heathen writers, which 1 have not now time particu- 
larly to mention. K Cas; #7 9413 00 


z. We may eaſily conclude, * that AD io ebb 


« were given, it would be introduced and tranſmitted + 


jn ſuch a manner, as Chriſtianity is ſaid to have 


＋ 4 


| Ttisexceeding probable, for inſtance, that it ſhould 


be taught, either by ſome illuſtrious -perſon ſent 
down from a ſuperior world, or at leaſt by a man of 


eminent wiſdom and piety, who ſhould himſelf have 


been, not only a teacher, but an example, of univerſal 


goodneſs. In order to this it ſeems probable, that he 
ſhould be led through a ſeries of calamity and diftreſs 


' fince otherwiſe he would nor have been a pattern of 
the virtues, which adorn adverſity, and are peculiar 


to it. And it might alſo have been cxpeFed, that in 


the-extromity of his diſtreſs, the bleſſed God, whoſe 


meſſenger 
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_ meſſenger he was, ſhould, in ſome extraordinary 
manner, have interpoſed, either to preſerve, or 1 
recover him from deaaltet . 
It is moreover exceeding probable, that ſuch a per. 
ſon, and perhaps alſo they who were at firſt em ployed 
as his meſſengers to the world, ſhould be endowed 
with a power of ,cworking miracles; both to awaken 
men's attention, and to prove a divine | miſſion, and 
the conſequent truth of their doctrines; ſome of which 
might perhaps not be capable of any other kind of 
proof; or if they were, it is certain that no method 
of arguing is ſo ſhort, ſo plain, and fo forcible, and 
on the whole, ſo well ſuited to the conviction, and 
probably the reformation of mankind, as a courſe of 
evident, repeated, and uncontrouled miracles. And 
uch a method of proof is eſpecially adapted to the p. 
Palace, who are incomparably the greater part of 
mankind, and for whoſe benefit, we may aſſure our- 
ſelves, a revelation, would chiefly be deſigned — 
I might add, it was no way improbable, though not in 
itſelf certain, that a diſpenſation ſhould open gradualy 
on the world ; and that the moſt illuſtrious meſſenger 
of God to men ſhould be uſhered in by ſome predic- 
diam, which ſhould: raiſe a great expectation of his 
8 and have an evident accompliſhment in 
As for the propagation of a religion /o introduce, 
it ſeems no way improbable, that having been thus 
eſtabliſhed in its firſt age, it ſhould. be tranſiitted to 
future generations by. credible teſtimony; as other impor- 
tant facts are. It is certain, that affairs of the utmoſt 
moment, which are tranſacted amongſt men, depend 
on teſtimony: On this voyages are undertaken, ſettle- 
ments made, and controverſies decided; controverſies, 
on which not only the eſtates, but the lives of men 
depend. And though it muſt be owned, that ſuch 


An Hiſtorical evidence is not equally convincing with 


miracles which are wrought before our own eyes; yet 
ii certain, it may riſe to ſuch a degree as to. exclude 
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l reaſonable doubt. And I know not why we ſhould 
expect, that the evidence of a revelation ſhould be ſuch, as 
univerſally to compel the immediate aſſiſtance of all to 
whom it is offered. To me it ſeems much more likely, 
that it ſhould be ſo adjuſted, as to be a kind of touch- 

me to the tempers and characters of men; capable 
indeed of giving ample ſatisfaction to the diligent and 
candid enquirer, yet attended with ſome circumſtan- 
ces, from whence the captious and perverſe might take 


| occaſion to cavil and object. ' Such might we ſuppoſe 
the evidence of a revelation would be, and ſuch it is 


maintained, hat of Chriſtianity is. The teachers of 
it ay, and undertake to prove, that it was thus intro- 


e 


eſpecially as we can add, 


4 © That the main dorines contained in the goſpel 
'« are of ſuch a nature, as we might in general ſuppoſe, 


« tical, and ſublime:? “. 


ſential and immutable difference between motal good 
and evil (; the obligation we are under to the va- 
rious branches of virtue, whether human, ſocial, or 
divine (x); the value and immortality of the foul (y) ; 
and the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate'(z). 
One would eafily conclude, that all theſe particulars 


muſt be contained in it; and that upon the whole, it 


{r) Heb. xi. 6. 0 Mark xii. 29. 1 Tim. ii. 5. _(t) Matt. 
v. 48. («) Matt. x. 29, 30. 


vi. 14. (x) Matt. xxi. 37, 39. Phil. iv. 8. Tit. f. 12. 
7 x. 28. xvi, 26. (a/ Rom. ii. 6—10. Matt. xxv. 


chould 


luced, thus eftabliſhed, and thus tranſmitted ; and we 
truſt, that this is a ſtrong preſumption in its favour 2 


« thoſe of a divine revelation would be, rational, prac- 


One would imagine, that in a revelation of a reli- 
gion from God, the great principles of natural religion 
ſhould be clearly aſſerted, and ſtrongly maintained: 
Such J mean, as the exiſtence (7), the unity (/), the 
perfection (7), and the providence of God (u); the eſ- 


(ww) Ifai. x. 20. 2 Cor. 
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Particularly on what terms, and co what 
- happineſs might be 
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Pur poſes of practical religion 
raſiouch, as Pride 2 


ebe is to believe, t t the origin 
| | is from above. 6 Fx 7 „ 
e en theughts have. undoubtedly prevented 
me in the PPlication of theſe ch 2 
- Tevelation. The Juſtice of that application I muſt no 
now illuſtrate at large. But I muſt beg leave to ad. 
vance enc-remark, Which wi 
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ninds lf cerwards te be conſiderect) it is extremely difficeil ro 

With cu. imagine, from whom elſe it could have proceeded. ' 
n I will readily allow, that neither the reaſonableneſs 


d prada of its doctrines, nor the purity of its morals, will alone 
tain ſom i prove its divine original; ſince it is poſſible, the reaſon 
from the of one man may diſcover that, which the r eaſon of | 
.nd con another approves, as being, in itſelf conſidered, either 
re of aue in theory, or uſeful in practice. But this is not 
hat man all; for in the preſent caſe it aer that the firſt 
vhich d teachers of Chr:/tianity profeſſed, that they were taught 
comp. it by divine revelation, and that they were impowered 
troduceii by God with miraculous, endatuments for the confirma- 
es bela tion of it. Now if it were not indeed fo as they profeſ- 
make fed, how can we account for ſo — a phznomenon, 
t *, as ſuch a doctrine introduce dwith ſuch pretences ? If 
2 thou it were not from God, whence was it? From good, or 
he ra. from evil angels or men? Wicked creatures, as our 
plain. Lord ſtrongly intimates (a), would never conttive and 
religion propagate ſo excellent a ſcheme; nor can we imagine, 
Pears to that holy angels, or righteous .men would thus be 
2 mind, fund falſe witneſſes of Gd (5), or have attempted to 
It is e. ſupport the cauſe of religion and truth, by ſuch im- 
be ci. pious and notorious falſhoods, as their pretenſions muſt 
ng it u have been, if they were falſhoods at all. 
ore evi. And thus much for the it branch of the argu- 
; equal, WW ment : If you conſider the Chriſtian ſcheme only in theory, 
rigina Wi it appears highly probable; ſince @. revelation was ſo 
is much needed, might fo reaſonably be expected, and if 
vented it were ever given, would fo far as we can judge, be 
briftias chus introduced, and be in the main attended with ſuch 
uſt not internal characters. And though we have not as yet 


to ad- -expreſly proved, that the geſpel was introduced in ſuch 
I haye a manner, as the defenders of it aſſert; yet it would 
Tiftian be ſtrangely unaccountable, that ſo admirable a ſyſtem 
ng the of truth and duty ſhould be advanced by the prince 
ducel, I of darkneſs, and the children of wickedneſs; as it 
is af, muſt have been, if the perſons firſt employed in the 
un, imo an ts 2.07 04 1% Sls HET 0 

ts, Ca Matt. xii. 25.29. ( 1 Cor. xv. 15. 
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propag ation of i were not endowed with "Power from " 
bigh (c). 
10 ne the 20e is ſo ſafe, andthe the whole 
ſo comfortable a lb that I think a wiſe man would 
deliberately and reſolutely venture his all upon ©, 
though nothing more could be offered for its confir. 


mation. But, bleſſed be God, we have a great de 
more to offer in this important cauſe; and can add, 
with ſtill greater confidence, thatit it is not yy in 2 


thus N but, wry 


Secondly,” « Thati it is in W- certain, that ehe 
« is indeed a divine revelation.” | 


© 


Here 1 one the chief ſtreſs is to 5 laid; and 


therefore I ſhall inſiſt more largely on this branch of the 


argument, and endeavour, by the divine aſſiſtance, to 
prove the certainty of this great fact. You will naty- 


rally apprebend, that Tipeak only of what is common- 


ly called a moral certainty : But I need ſpeak of no 


more; for in many caſes, ſuch kind of evidence gives 


the mind as ample, and as rational a ſatisfaction, as it 
may find even in ſome ſuppoſed mathematical denon. 
firation ; ſince there it is poſſible, at leaſt in a long 
d eduction of particulars, for the molt 1 of 
mankind. to fall into a miſtake. 

Now, in order to ſettle this grand point as cle ara 


I can, 1 think i it may be proper to prove, 


I. That the Books of the new 7 efament, 2s they 


are now in your hands; may be depended upon as 
wrilten by the firſt Are and nee of Chri nt 
| . And, [4 


l Pber fem bense 40 will-erwinly; fallow, i 
what. they aſſert 7s _ 14 N the mieden they 


de Luke vv. 49. 

Which, though it amount not to o fri domonfrtion, is ſuch kind 
of evudince as ſuits paſt matters of fact, and is ſufficient to make 4 
* and rational enquirer eaſy in his afſent. k 

teac 


canno 
quaint 
vou, 


teach, brings along with it ſuch evidences of a Divine 


ceptance. 


Each of theſe heads might furniſh out matter for 
many volumes; but it is my buſineſs to hint at the 


may briefly be illuſtrated and confirmed. 25 


1. I am to prove to you, ee That the books of the 
« New Teftament, now in your hands, were written 
« by the firſt preachers and publiſhers of Chriſtianity.” 


You ſee I confine the preſent proof to the books 
of the New Teſtament. Not that I think the authority 


means to be deſpiſed. God forbid ! It is an invalua- 
ble treaſure, which demands our daily delightful and 
thankful peruſal, and 1s capable of being defended in 
2 manner which I am perſuaded its ſubtileſt enemies 


preſent argument, and the limits of my time, oblige 
me at preſent to wave the proof of it; any farther 
than as it is implied in, and dependent upon, what IL 
have more immediately in vip. 


be abſolutely neceſſary to aſſert ſome things which 
cannot certainly be known, without fome little ac- 
quaintance with ancient writers. You cannot, moſt of 
you, be ſuppoſed to have formed ſuch an acquaint- 


that 1 will not lie for God, nor talk deceitfully for bim 
(d). I ſhall ſay nothing of this kind, but what I 
| they knoy to be contained in thoſe writings : and you may 

aſure yourſelves, that no man of common ſenſe, what- 
ever his moral or religious character were, would ven- 
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Authority, as may moſt juſtly recommend it to our Ac 


moſt obvious and imporrant thoughts, by which they 


of the Old to be ſuſpected, or the uſe of it by any 
will never be able to anſwer. But the nature of my 


In the proceſs of the diſcourſe, though I ſhall ſtu- 
diouſly avoid any oſtentation of learning, yet it will 


ance; but I take it for granted you will readily believe, 
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ture in ſuch an age as this, publickly to cite paſſages, 
as from authors in every one's hands, which he cannot 


prove to be contained in them. 


Having premiſed theſe things, I go on to the argu- 
ment; and ſhall: advance in it by the following de- 
grees. I ſhall prove. that Chriſtianity is an an- 


cient religion; — that there was ſuch a perſon as 


Feſus of Nazareth, crucified at Feruſalem about ſeven. 
teen hundred years ago; that the i ſt preachers of 
his religion wrote books, which went by the name of 
thoſe, that now make up the volume of our New Teſta- 
ment; that they are preſerved in the original to the 
preſent times ; and that the rarſſation of them, 


which you have, is in the main ſuch, as may be de- 


pended upon as fairbful. And then I ſhall have clearly 
made out what I propoſed in this f7/? part. 

1. Itis certain, « that Chriſtianity is not a new 
« religion, but that it was maintained by great mul 


Stitudes, quickly after the time in which eſs is faid 


«* to have appeared.” 


4 


That there was, conſiderably more than Aten bur. 


 dred years ago, a body of men, who went by the name 


of Chriſtians, is almoſt as evident, as that a race of 
men was then exiſting in the world ; nor do I knoy, 
that any have ever been wild and confident enough to 
diſpute it. - If any. ſhould for argument ſake queſtion 
it, they might quickly be convinced by a conſiderable 
number of Chri/t:an writers, who lived in the fame, or 


the next age, and mention it as a thing notoriouſly 


certain, that Chriſtianity was then of ſome Ping in 
the world; ſome of them giving directiont and exbor- 
tations to their brethren, and others forming apologies 

” Such as Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Tuſtin Maryr, 
Trenzus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus Antiochenus, who all 
wrote before the year 200, and ſome in the fir/? century ; Not to urge 


Barnabas, and Hermas ; nor to mention any of thoſe cited by Eu/- 


- 


bius, whoſe books are all loſt, except ſome fragments, preſcrs ed 
chiefly by that excellent writer. - n 
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have been the leaſt foundation, We might have ac- 
quieſced 'in'#herr leſtimony, had it been alone; but it 


is confirmed by that of es and Heathens, who, by 
their early invectives againſt the Chriſtians, do moſt 
evidently prove, that there was ſuch a body of men 
in the world.. — The moſt confiderable Roman 
Hiſtorians,” who lived in this age, and wrote of it, are 
Tacitus, and Suetomus, who both publiſhed their 
writings above fixteen hundred years ago ? and they are 
always, and very — appealed to, as pregnant wit- 
neſſes upon this occafion.---For Tacitus aſſures us, 
« that in Nero's days, who begun his reign about 
twenty years after the death of Cbriſt, there was a 
« yaſt multitude of Chriſtians, not only in Judea, but 
« at Rome too; againſt whom Nero raiſed a perſecu- 
« tion, attended with ſuch circumſtances of ignominy 
and cruelty, as moved the compaſſion even of their 


« enemies; of which number this Biſtorian evidently 


was. Nay he plainly intimates, that this was not the 
firſt attempt which had been made to cruſh them; 
though this attempt was ſo carly as we have heard.--- 
His contemporary Suetonius, in his more conciſe man- 
ner, atteſts the ſame. And Pliny the intimate friend 
and correſpondent of both, being employed in Trajar's 


Time to perſecute the Chriſtians, writes an account of 


them to that emperor, which, though commonly 
known, muſt be mentioned, as it is ſo highly import- 
ant. After having ſpoken very favourably of their 
moral character, he adds, That many of both ſexes, 
and of every age and rank, were infected with 2515 
te ſuperſtition ;”* as he thinks fit to expreſs it; that it 
* was got into the villages, as well as the cities; and 
* that, till he begun to put the laws in execution 
* againſt them, the temples of the Heathen Deities 


* were almoſt deſerted, and hardly any could be found 


4 


* who would buy victims for them.” It might 
be added, that Marcus Antoninus, who wrote 'a few 


years after Pliny, mentions the Chriſtians, *© as exam- 
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388 The Evidence of Chriſtianity - 


<« ples of a reſolute and obſtinate contempt of death :" 


' And it is generally ſuppoſed, they are the Galileans, 


whom Epi#etus ſpeaks of, as thoſe whom practice 
had taught to deſpiſe the rage of their armed ene. 


i 6 mies 55 N 


I ſhall diſmiſs this head with obſerving, that it tends 


greatly to the confirmation of Chriſtianity, that each 
of theſe celebrated and ancient Pagan writers, at the 
ſame time that they atteſt the exiſtence of ſuch a body 
of men profeſſing it, inform us of thoſe extream per- 
ſecutions which they underwent, in the very infancy of 
their religion; a falt alſo farther apparent from the 


_ apologies addreſſed by the Chriſtians to their perſecutors, 
Which, whatever imperfections may attend the manner 


in which ſome of them are writ, appear to me ſome 
of the moſt valuable remains of antiquity, (the ſacred 
records only excepted,) eſpecially thoſe of Fuſtin 


Martyr, Tertullian, and Minutius Felix, —- — This 
fundamental point is then abundantly made out; that 


there were vaſt numbers of men, very quickly after 
the time when Jeſus is ſaid to have appeared on earth, 
who. profeſſed his religion, and choſe to {endure the 
greateſt extremities, rather than they would abandon 
it. From hence it will be eaſy to ſhew, 


2. That there was certainly ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 
« of Nazareth, who was crucified at Jeruſalem, when 
„ Pontius Pilate was the Roman Governor there.“ 


It can never be imagined that multitudes of people, 
ſhould take their names from Chriſt, and ſacrifice their 
lives for their adherence to him, even in the ſame age 
in waich he is ſaid to have lived, if they had not been 


well aſſured, there was ſuch a perſon. Now ſeveral 
of the authors I have mentioned plaialy aſſert, that the 


Chriſtians were denominated from Chriſt ; nay, Tacitus 
expreſly adds, that he was put to death under Pon- 
ius Pilate, who was Procurator of Judæa, in the 
e reign of Tiberius. And it is well known, that the 
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primitive Chriſtian apologiſts often appeal to the A 
of Pilate, or the Memoirs of his government, which he, 
according to the cuſtom of other Procurators, tranſ- 
mitted to Rome, )- as containing an account of theſe 
tranſactions: And as the appeal was made to thoſe, 
who had the command of the public records, we may 
aſſure ourſelves ſuch teſtimonies were then extant. But 
it is 4 fads, which our enemies never denied? They 
owned it, they even gloried in it, and upbraided the 
Chriſtians with it. The Jews therefore in ſome of theic 
carlieſt writings ſince thoſe times, call Jeſus by the ig- 
nominious name of the man who was hanged, or cru- 
g cified,” and his followers, the ſervants. of the 
« crucified perſon.” And Cucian rallies them for de- 
ſerting the pompous train of the Heathen Deities, to 
worſhip one whom he impiouſly calls © a-crucified im- 
« poſtor.”*--[ Spartian allo aſſures us that the emperor 
Alexander Severus entertained ſuch high thoughts of 
Chrift, that he would have admitted him into the num- 
eher of his Deities, and have built a temple to him, 
“had not his Pagan ſubjects vigorouſly oppoſed it.“ 
And Porpbyry, though an inveterate enemy to Chriſti- 
anity, not only allowed there was ſuch a perſon, but 
honoured him as a moſt wiſe and pious man, - 
proved by the Gods, and taken up into heaven for 
6c fis diftinguiſhed virtyes.” -I might add a great 


deal more on this head; but it already appears as cer- 


tain as ancient hiſtory can make it, and incomparably 
more certain than moſt of the facts which it has tranſ- 
mitted to us, that there was at the time commonly 


| ſuppoſed ſuch a perſon as Cbriſt, who profeſſed him- 


ſelf a Divine teacher, and who gathered many diſci- 
ples, by whom his religion was afterwards publiſhed 
in the world. $6 | 8 


3. It is alſo certain, « that the firſt publiſhers of 
* this religion wroze books, which contained an account 


of the life and doctrine of Jeſus their maſter, and 
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«which went by the name of uſe that wy more up 
our "New mane: PLA * 


Tt wee in the "_ of: kde 3 g ribable 
that what they had ſeen au heard, they would declare 
and publiſh'ts the world in wriving (e) 3 conſidering, 
how common boobs were in the age and countries in 
which they taught; and of how great importance an 
acquaintance with the hiſtory and doctrine of Chriſt 
was, to the purpoſes which they ſo ſtrenuouſſy pur. 


ſued: But we have much more w__ ſuch a rah 


evidence. QARN 45 ene an: 

The greateſt adverſiries'f cb nan nit grant, 
that we have books of great antiquity, written ſome 
fourteen, others Ffteen, and ſome fiuteen hundred years 
ago s; in which mention is made of the 1% of Chriſt, 
as written by many, and eſpecially by four of his diſ. 
ciples, who by way of eininenee are called be Evan- 


FgFeliſts. Great wan have indeed been taken to prove, 


that ſome ſpurious pieces were publiſhed under the 
names of the apoſtles, containing the hiſtory of theſe 
things: But ſurely this muſt imply, that it was a 
ching Known and allowed, hw the 2 did wwrite 


plies ſome true money, h fe i ee to repre- 
ſent. And I am ſure he muſt be very little acquainted 
with the ancient ecelefiaſiival: Writers, who” does not 
Know, that the primitius Chriſtians made à very great 


difference between thoſe wyitings, which we call the 


canonical boobs of the "New" Teſtament; and others: 
Which plainly ſhews, that they did not judge of 
writings, meerly by the names of their pretended au- 
thors, but 8 with an urcurdcy' eng the 
(e) 1 John i. 
Such as T, 4. . Bulla Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 


gen, Eusebius, and many others: See Fonts of the Cam, Part iv. 
Introdutt. Tuſtin Martyr's controverſy with Triphog and Origen's with 


21 prove that eros and Haathem allow d, not only. that there 


ere > Books, 225 that they contained the 'Releer {gion of Chriftians. 
im- 


1 ; — 


- 
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importance of thoſe pretences. The reſult of this en- 


quiry Was, that the Four Goſpels, the As, Thirteen 
Epiſtles of Paul, one of Peter, and one of John, were 
received upon ſuch evidence, that Euſebius, a moſt ac- 
curate and early critic in theſe things, could not learn 
that they had ever been diſputed * : And aiterwards 


che remaining boots of the New Teſtament,” Hebrews, 


James, the vecond of Peter, the Second and Third of 
7obn, Jude, and the Revelation, were admitted as ge- 
nuine, and added to the reſt; though ſome circam- 
ſtances attending them rendered their authority for a 
while a little dubious. On the whole it is plain, the 
primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſatisfied in the authority 
of theſe ſacred books, that they ſpeak of them, not 
only as credible and authentic, but as equal to the 
oracles of the Old Teſtament, as divinely inſpired, as the 
words of the ſpirit, as the law and organ of Gad, and as 
the rule of faith, which cannot be «ontraditied without 
great guilt, with many other expreſſions of the like 
kind, which often occur in their diſcourſes. To 


which I may add, that in ſome of their councils, the 


New Teſtament was placed on a throne, to ſignify their 
concern, that all their controverſies and actions might 
be determined and regulated by it. 

On the whole then, you ſee, that the primitive 
church did receive certain pieces, which bore the 
fame titles with the books of our New Teftament. 
Now I think it is evident, they were as capable of 
judging: whether a book was writen by Mathers, 
Fobn, or Paul, as an ancient Roman could be of de- 


termining whether Horace, Tully, or Livy, wrote 
. thoſe which go under their names. And I am ſure, 
the intereſt of the former was ſo much more concerned 


in the writings of the apaſtles, than that of the latter 
in the "compoſitions of the poets, orators, or even 


their hjforians; that there is reaſon to believe, they 
would take much greater care to inform tliemſelves 


fully in the merits of the cauſe, and to avoid being 
| 1 Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. Lib. vi. cap. 25 · | 
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392 The Evidences of Chriflianily 
impoſed upon by artifice and fiction. Let me nay 


a e That the books of the New Teftament hape 
been preſerved in the main uncorrupted, to the pre. 


, ſent time, in the original language in which they 


were written. 5 


2 "This is matrer of vaſt importance, and bleſſed be 


God, it is attended with proportionable evidence; a 


evidence, in which the hand of providence has indeed 
been remarkably ſeen; for I am confident, that there 
is no other ancient book in the world, which may ſo 
certainly, and ſo eaſily, be proved to be authentic. 

And here, I will not argue merely from the piety 
of the primitive Cbriſtiaus, and the heroic k reſolution 
with which they choſe to endure: the greateſt extre- 
mities, rather than they would deliver up their Sible, 
(though that be a conſideration: of ſome evident 
weight ;) but ſhall intreat you to conſider the utter 
impalſibility of corrupting them. From the firſt ages, 


they were received, and read in the churches, as a 


part of their public worſhip, juſt as Moſes. and the 
prophets were in the Jewiſh ſynagogues; they were 
preſently ſpread far and wide, as the boundaries of 
the church were increaſed; they were early tranſlaled 


into other languages, of which franſlations ſome re- 


main to this day. Now when this was the caſe, how 
could they poſſibly be adulterated ? Is it a thing to be 
tuppoſed, or imagined, that thouſands and millions 


of people ſhould have come together from diſtant 


countries; and that with all their diverſities of lan- 
guage, and cuſtoms, and I may add, of ſentiments 
roo, 'they ſhould have agreed on corrupting. a book, 
which they all acknowledged to be the rule of their 
faith, and their manners, and the great charter by 
which they held their eternal hopes. It were madneſs 
to believe it: eſpecially when we conſider what num; 
bers of hergticks appeared in the very infancy of the 
| 4 „ W a N i church, 
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church, who all pretended to build their notions on 
{cripture, and moſt of them appealed to it as the final 
judge of controverſies; now it is certain, that theſe 
different parties of profeſſing Chriſtians were a perpe- 
tual guard upon each other, and rendered it impoſſi- 
ble for one party to practiſe groſly on the ſacred 
books, without the diſcovery, and the clamour of 
the reſt. its il 
Nor muſt I omit to remind you, that in every age, 
from the apoſtles time to our own, there have been 
numberleſs quotations made from the books of the 
New Teſtament; and a multitude. of commentaries in 
various languages, and ſome of very ancient date, 
have been written upon them: So that if the books 
themſelves were loſt, I believe they might in a great 
meaſure, if not entirely, be recovered from the wri- 
tings of others. And one might venture to ſay, that 
if all the guotations, which haye ever been made from 
all the ancient writings now remaining in Europa, 
were to be amaſſed together, the bulk of them would 
be by no means comparable to that of the quotations 
taken from the New Teſtament alone. So that a man 
might with a much better face diſpute,” whether the 
writings aſcribed to Homer, Demoſthenes, Virgil, or 
Ceſar, be in the main ſuch as they leſt them; than he 
could queſtion it concerning thoſe of Maithew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Peter, James, and Paul, whether they 
are in the main ſo. 5 Ch 
I ſay, in the main, becauſe we readily allow, that 
the hand of a printer, or of a tranſcriber, might 
chance in ſome places to inſert one letter or word for 
another, and the various readings of this, as well as of 
all other ancient books, prove, that this has ſometimes 
been the caſe. Nevertheleſs thoſe various readings are 
generally of ſo little importance, that he who can 
urge them as an objection againſt the aſſertion we are 
now maintaining, mult have little judgment, or little 
integrity; and indeed, after thoſe excellent things 
wch have been ſaid on the ſubject by many qefenders 
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394 The Evidences of Chriſtianity 
of "Chriſtianity, if he have read their writings, he 
muſt have little modeſty too. ee 
Siace then it appears, that the books of the Ney 
Teſtament, as they now ſtand in the original, are, with. 


they bear; nothing remains to compleat this part of 


out any material alteration, ſuch as they were, when 
they came from the hands of the perſons whoſe name; 


the argument, but to ſhew, 
1. r 


That the tranſſation of them, now in your 
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e hands, may be depended upon, as in all thing . 
moſt material, agreeable to the original.“ = ſation 
This is @ fact, of which the generality of you ar: non) 5 
not capable of judging immediately, yet it is a matter WM for wt 
of great importance: It is therefore a very great ples il ercate 
tute to me to think, what ample evidence you may ll is a he 
find another way, to make your minds as eaſy on Wi ve we 
this head, as you could reaſonably wiſh them. 1 this: r 
mean, by the concurrent teſtimony of others, in cir- if is our 
cumſtances in Which you cannot imagine they would Bf gious 
unite to deceive you. „ ü; is a b. 
There are, to be ſure, very few of us, whoſe offt I who de 
it is publicly to preatb the goſpel, who have not ex- ment! 
amined this matter with care, and who are not capa- are car 
ble of judging in ſo eaſy a caſe. I believe you have is as f 
ſeen few in the place where I now ſtand, that could i that / 
not have told you, as I now ſolemnly do, that, on « Bi vere 1 
diligent compariſon'of our tranſlation with the original, Ml the ot 
we find that of the New Teftament, (and I might allo Bi this: 
add, that of the Old,) in the main faithful and judi- Wi tender 
cious. You know indeed, that we do not ſcruple on WW which 
ſome occaſions to animadvert upon it; but you alſo yet th 
know, that theſe remarks affect not the fundamentals i in cor 
of religion, and ſeldom reach any farther than the againſ 
beauty of a figure, or at moſt the connection of an ther d: 
argument. Nay, I can confidently-ſay, that, to th Ji to poi! 
beſt of my knowledge and remembrance, as there is I of me! 
no ceny of the Greek, ſo neither is there any ena ye all 
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of the New Teſtament which I have ſeen; whether an- 
cient or modern, how defective or faulty ſoever, from 
which all the principal facts and doctrines of Chriſ 
jianity might not be learnt, ſo far as the knowledge of 
them is neceſſary to ſalvation, or even to ſome conſi- 
derable degr ees of edification in piety. Nor do lex 
cept from this remark, even that moſt erroneous and 
corrupt ver/ion, publiſhed by the ' Engliſh Jeſuits at 
Rheims, which is undoubtedly one of the worſt that 
ever appeared in our language. 

ut I deſire not, that with reſpect to out n tran- 
ſation of the New Teſtament, a matter of ſo great 
moment as the fidelity of it ſhould reſt on y Teſti- 
nom alone, or entireiy on that of any of my brethren, 
for whoſe integrity and learning you may have the 
greateſt and juſteſt eſteem. +I rejoice to ſay, that this 
is a head, on which we cannot poſſibly deceive you, if 
we were ever ſo deſirous to do it. And indeed in 
this reſpect, {hat is our advantage, which in others 
is our great calamity, | I mean ibe diverſity of our reli- 
gious opinions. It is certain, that whereſoever there 
is a body of diſſenters from the public eſtabliſnment, 


who do yet agree with their brethren of that eſtabliſh- 


ment in the uſe of the ſame tranſlation, though they 
are capable of examining it, and judging of it; there 
is as great evidence as could reaſonably be deſired, 
that ſuch a tranſlation is in the main right : for if it 
were in any conſiderable article corrupted, moſt of 
the other debates would quickly loſe themſelves in 
this: And though ſuch diſſenters had all that candor, 
tenderneſs, and reſpe& for their fellow Chriſtians, 
which I hope we ſhall always endeavour to maintain, 
yet they would, no doubt, think themſelves obliged 
in conſcience to bear a warm and loud teſtimony 
againſt ſo crying an abomination, as they would ano- 
ther day appear free from the guilt of a confederacy, 
to poiſon the public fountains, and deſtroy the ſouls 
of men. But we make no complaint on this ſubject ; 
ye all unite in bearing our teſtimony to be * 4 
"O08 Uo, 
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396 The Evidences of Chriſtianity, &c. 
8 God, as delivered in our own language, Oh that ye 
: | were equally united in regulating our doctrine, and 
| . ourGiſcipline, our worſhip, and our practice by them! 
You' ſee then, on the whole, how much reaſo 
| | thaw is to believe, that the books of the New 
1 : „ Teſtament, as they are now in your hands, were 
| | ae written by thoſe whoſe names they bear, even 5 
* firſt preachers and publiſhers of Chriſtianity,” Thi 
is the grand point; and from hence it will follow, h 
a train of eaſy and natural conſequences, that 7h 
goſpel is moſt» certainly true: But that is a topic of ar. 
gument abundant] ſufficient to furniſh out matter 
or another diſcourſe. May Gad command his ble. 
ſing on what has Hoes already laid before us, that 
through the operation of his ſpirit, it may be uſeful 
for eſtabliſhing our regard to the ſcripture, and fu 
confirming our faith in that Almighty Redeemer, 
who is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and th 
end, the firſt and ibe laſt (F); whom to know is lif 
everlaſting (g), and in whom to believe is the 82 
ſecu e our eternal an Amen. 
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DISCOURSE xvII. 
The Evidences of Chriſtianity deduced 


from the New Teſtament allowed to 
Se, + #7 His 


[ DopypriIDcs. ] 


— — * 


ind for | | 

eemer, 2 PET. i. 16. 

and the ITY 5 | 1 B n 
1e have not followed cunningly deviſed Fables. 


* 


N HEN we are addreſſing ourſelves to an au- 
W dience of profeſſing Chriſtians, I think we 
may reaſonably take it for granted, in the 
main courſe of our miniſtry, that they believe the truth 
of the goſpel, and may argue with them on that ſup- 
poſition. To be ever laying the foundation would be 
the part of an unwiſe builder, and be greatly detri- 
mental to your edification and comfort, and I may 
add, to our own. Nevertheleſs, Chriſtians, we do not 
deſire, that you ſhould take it merely upon our word, 
that your religion is divine, and your ſcriptures inſpired. 
We defire, that your faith, as well as your worſhip, 
ſhould be a reaſonable ſervice * ; and wiſh, that, in 
this reſpect, all the Lord's people were as prophets ; 
that as every Chriſtian is in his ſphere ſet for the de- 
fence of the goſpel , each might in ſome meaſure 
be able to aſſert its truth, and if poſlible, is convince 


* Rom. l 1. + Numb. A. 9. I Phil. i. 17. 
: Ml gains 


18. 
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_ gainſayers (a). Therefore, as we are often hinting at the 


chief arguments, on which this ſacred cauſe is ef. 
bliſhed, (eſtabliſhed, I truſt, fo firmly, that 7he ga 


of bell ſhall never prevail againſt it (O;) fo I though 
it might be agreeable and uſeful, on this occafion, tg 
ſtate them a little more largely, in their proper con. 
nection and mutual dependance. And I choſe the 


 _ rather to do it, as theſe diſcourſes. are eſpecially in. 


tended for young people, who in an age in which inf. 
delity ſo much abounds, can hardly expect to paſ 
through the world, if they are called to converſt 
much in it, without ſome attacks on their faith; which 
may be very dangerous, if they are not provided with 
ſome armour of proof againſt them. It is indeed, 
(as I before obſerved) above all things to be deſired, 
that the heart may be eſtabliſhed with grace (c); for we 


are then moſt ſecure from the danger of forpettin 


God's precepts (d), when they have been the bleſſed 
means of quickening us to a divine life. Vet as other 


arguments have their uſe, and in ſome degree their 
_ neceſſity. too, I ſhall go on briefly to propoſe them. 


. I beg therefore, that you would renew your atten: 


tion, while I reſume the thread of my diſcourſe, in an 


entire dependance on the bleſſed ſpirit, by whom the 
£oſpel was at. firſt revealed and confirmed, to add ſuc- 


 cels to this humble attempt for its ſervice, and for 


your-edification. 4 Nee ns ID Two 5 
I am now ſhewing you, that Chriftianity, which be: 
fore appeared in theory probable: and rational, has in 
fact a convincing evidence: not only that it may bt, 
but that it certainly is true as it is certain, that the 
New Teſtament, as now in your hands, is genuine; — 
and as it may with great evidence be argued from 
thence, that the goſpel is a reuelation from God. The 


Jrſs of theſe points I have endeavoured to prove at 


large; and without IG ſaid in confirma- 
tion of it, I now proceed to ſhew, As 


_ (4) Tit. i. 9. 
Fal. cxix. * 


g 


(2) Matth. xvi, 18. O Heb. xiii 9 
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15. « That from allowing the New Teſtament to be 
« genuine, it will certainly follow, that Chriſtianity 
e js a divine revelatiuut. 15 


allaued to be genuine. 


And here a man is, at firſt, ready to be loſt in the 
multiplicity of arguments which ſurround him. It is 
very eaſy to find proofs ; but difficult to range and 
diſpoſe them in ſuch an order, as beſt to illuſtrate and 
confirm each other. Now I chuſe to offer them in 
the following /eries, which ſeems to me the moſt na- 
tural, and perhaps may be molt intelligible to you. 

The authors of the books contained in the New 
7;fament were certainly capable of judging concerning 
the truth of the fas oy atteited ;—their character, ſo 
far as we can judge of it by their writings, renders 
them worthy. of regard; — and they were under no temp- 
tation to attempt to impoſe on the world by ſuch a ſtory 
5 they have given us, if it had been falſe : fo that con- 
fidering all things, there is no reaſon to believe they 
would attempt it: But if they had, they muſt pro- 
bably have periſbed in the attempt, and could never 
bave gained credit in the world, had their teſtimony 
been falſe. —Nevertheleſs it is certain in fact, that 
they did gain credit, and ſucceed in a moſt amazing 
manner againſt all oppoſition. It is certain therefore, 
that the fa#7s they aſſert were true; and if they were 
true, then it was reaſonable for their contemporaries, 
and is reaſonable for us, to receive the goſpel as à di- 


Une revelation , —eſpecially, if we conſider what has 


happened in the world for the confirmation of it, ſince 
it was firſt propagated by them. This is the conclu- 
ſon to which I was to lead you; and I beg, you 
would ſeriouſly conſider each of the ſteps, by which 
we arrive at it. Bk | 


3. It is exceeding evident, ** that the writers of the 
Neu Teſtament certainly knew, whether the facts 
< they aſſerted were true, or falſe. 1 * 
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And this they 1ſt have known for this plain reaſon; | 
| becauſe they tell us, they did not truſt merely to the 

report, even of perſons whom they thought moſt cre- 
-, dible; but were preſent themſelves, when ſeveral of the 
moſt important facts happened, and ſo received them 
on the teſtimony of their own ſenſes. On this St. Jab 
in his epiſtle lays a very great and reaſonable ſtreſs : 
That which we have ſeen with our eyes, and that not 
only by a ſudden glance, but which we have atten- 
_ tively looked upon, and which even our hands have hand. 
led of the word of life, i. e. of Chriſt and his goſpel,— 
declare we unto you (a). © 

Let the common ſenſe of mankind judge here. Did 
not Matthew and Jobn certainly know, whether they 
had perſonally and familiarly converſed with Feſus of 
Nazareth, or not? whether he had cheſen them for his 
conſtant attendants and apoſtles? whether they had ſeen 
him heal the fick, diſpoſſeſs devils, and raiſe the dead? 
and whether they themſelves had received from him 
ſuch miraculous endowments, as they ſay he beſtowed 
upon them? Did not they know whether he fell into 

the hands of his enemies, and was publickly put 7 
death, or not? Did not Fohn know, whether he ſay 
him expiring on the croſs, or not ? and whether he re- 
ceived from him the dying charge which he records (6)? 


Did he not Ene, whether he ſaw him wounded in the 


ſide with a ſpear, or not? and whether he did, or did 
not ſee that effuſion of blood and water, which was an 
infallible argument of his being really dead ? Con- 
cerning which, it being ſo material a circumſtance, he 
adds, He that ſaw it bare record, and he knoweth that 
he ſaith true (c); i. e. that it was a caſe, in which he 
could not poſſibly be deceived. And with regard to 


Chriſts reſurrection, did he not certainly know, Whether 


he /aw our Lord again and again; and whether he 

"handled bis body, that he might be ſure it was not 2 
mere phantom? What one circumſtance of his life 

could he certainly know, if he were miſtaken in this? 


() 1 John i. I, 3. (8) John xix. 27. (e) John xix. 35. 
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eaſon; Did not Zake know, whether he was in the ſhip with 
to the WI Paul, when that extraordinary wreck happened, by 
ſt cre- M which they were thrown aſhore on the iſland of Malta? 
of the Did he not &nvwh, whether while they were lodged to- 
| them gether in the governor's houſe, Paul miraculouſly healed 
John one of the family, and many other diſeaſed perſons in the 
ſtreſs : and, as he poſitively aſſerts that he did (a)) 
at not Did not Paul certainly know, whether Chrift ap- 
atten- peared to bim on the way to Damaſcus, or not? whether 
Hand- he was blind, and afterwards on the prayer of a fel- 
el, — WM low-diſciple received his fght ? or was that a circum- 
ſtance in which there could be room for miſtake ? Did 
he not know, whether he received ſuch extraordinary 
revelations, and extraordinary powers, as to be able 
by the impoſition of his hands, or by the words of his 
mouth, to work miracles, and even to convey ſuperna- 
ONT ry PTY On DOOR as ets 

To add no more, Did not Peter knoto, whether he 
ſaw the glory of Chriſt's transfiguration, and heard that 
wice, to which he ſo expreſly refers, when he ſays in 
the text, We have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, 
— but were eye-witneſſes of his majeſty, ben there 
came ſuch a voice to him; and this voice we heard (Y). 


. Did 
r they 
ſus of 
for his 
id ſeen 
dead? 
n him 
towed 
into 
put 10 


1e {aw 


he re- Now Matthew, John, Lake, Paul, and Peter, are 
s (5)? by far the moſt conſiderable writers of the New Teſta- 
in the hen; and I am ſure, when you reflect on theſe parti- 


or did 
vas an 


lars, you muſt own, that there are few hiftorians, 
ancient or modern, that could /> certainly judge of the 


Con- WWtruth of the fa#s they have related. You may per- 
ce, he baps think, I have enlarged too much in ſtating ſo 
þ that clear a caſe : but you will pleaſe to remember, it is 
ch he the foundation of the whole argument; and that this 
ard to branch of it alone cuts off infidels from that refuge 
hether {Which I believe they would generally chuſe, that of 
er he pleading he apoſtles were enthuſiaſts ; and leaves them 
not 2 {Wilent, unleſs they will ſay they were impaſtors: For 
is life ou evidently ſee, that could we ſuppoſe zheſe fats ta 
his ? de falſe, they could by no means pretend an involun- 
ix. » Wl _ (4) Ads . 7,--9. 00) 2 Pet. 4. 16, 18. 

j 


by 


WL = tary 
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tary miſtake, but muſt, in the moſt criminal and aggra- if in 
vated ſenſe, as Paul himſelf expreſſes it, be found falſe pft 
witneſſes of God (a). But how unreaſonable it would fore 
be to charge them with ſo notorious. a crime, will in (x 
part appear, if we conſider, | ſtor 


2. That the charaZFer of theſe writers, ſo far as ve #5 th 
te can judge by their works, ſeems to render them woul 
e worthy f regard, and leaves no room to imagine Wl Pc 
© © they intended to deceive us. 1 tion; 
wr. 


I T ſhall not ſtay to ſhew at large, that they appear ol 
to have been perſons. of natusal ſenſe, and at the time i 
of their writing, of a compoſed mind; for I verily be- * di 
lieve, no man that ever read the Vero Teſtament with ſmpl 
attention, could believe they. were idiots. or madner. WM i 
Let the'diſcourſes of Chriſt in the Evangeliſts, of Peu ei 
and Paul in the 4s, as well as many pallages in the 5 


as we 


Epiſtles be peruſed; and. I will venture to ſay, he who ſpeech 
is not even charmed with them, muſt be a ſtranger to Wl hut 4 
| all the juſteſt rules of polite criticiſm: but he who ſu- WM moſf! 
| pects, that the writers wanted common ſenſe, muſt hi- dag /; 
| elf be moſt evidently deſtitute of it; and he who can admir 
3 ſuſpect they might poſſibly be diſtracted, muſt himiclt, i theirs 
| iin this inſtance at leaſt, be juſt as mad as he imagines pathet 
=_ them to have been. N 5 any ce 
_—. It was neceſſary however juſt to touch upon this; how + 
| - becauſe, unleſs we are ſatisfied, that a-perſon be bin tat a 
in what he writes, we cannot pretend to determine i ſuch a 
character from his writings... Having: premiſed this, have b 
muſt intreat you, as you peruſe the New Teſtament, uo tender 

_ » obſerve what evident marks it bears, of ſimplicity and 
integrity, of piety and benevolence; which when yu. (2. 
5 gay obſerved, you will find them pleading the caullſ in the. 
E its authors, with a reſiſtleſs, though a gentle oi ſtances 
quence; and powerfully perſuading the mind, that men themſel 
who were capable of writing ſo excellently well, a and in 
not, without the ſtrongeſt evidence, to be ſuſpected ol genera] 


acting ſo deteſtably ill, as we muſt ſuppoſe they dd ey 1c 


e Cor. w. 15. 
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ik in this ſolemn manner they were carrying on an im- 
poſture, in ſuch circumſtances as attended the caſe be- 
fore us. For, of ie Eos SUS 215) | 27 
(.) The manner in Which they tell their amazing 
ſtory, is molt happily adapted to gain our belief. For 
as they tell it with a great detail of circumſtances, which 
would by no means be prudent in legendary writers, 
becauſe it leaves ſo much the more room for confuta- 
tion; fo they alſo do it in the moſt eaſy and natural man- 
ner. There is no air of declamation and harangue; 
nothing that looks like artifice and deſign: No apolo- 
gies, no encomiums, no characters, no reflections, 
no digreſſions: But the fads are recounted with great 
ſimplicity, juſt as they ſeem to have happened; and 
thoſe fads are left to ſpeak for themſelves, and their 
reat author. It is plain, that the reſt of theſe writers, 
25 well as the apoſtle Paul, did not affect excellency f 
ſpeech, or flights of eloquence, (as the phraſe ſignifies), 
but determined to know nothing, though amongſt the 
moſt learned and polite, ſave Jeſus Chriſt, even him that 
"was cruciſied (o): A conduct that is the more to be 
admired, when we conſider how extraordinary a theme 
their's was, and with what abundant of variety of moſt 
pathetick declamation it would eaſily have furniſhed 
any common writer; ſo that one would really wonder, 
how they could forbear it. But they rightly judged, 
that a vain affectation of ornament, when recording 
ſuch a ſtory as of their own knowledge, might perhaps 
have brought their ſincerity into queſtion, and ſo have 
rendered the croſs of Chriſt of none effect (p). 


(2.) Their integrity does likewiſe evidently appear 
in the freedom with which they mention thoſe circum. 
ſtances,, which might have expoſed their maſter and 
themſelves to the greateſt contempt, amongſt prejudiced 
and inconſiderate men; ſuch as they knew they mult 
generally expect to meet with. As to their maſter, 
they ſeruple not to own, that his country was infa- 

ien un, 2. (2) 1 Cor. i. 17. 
oa 2 d 2 Sans | 
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mous (40, his birth and education mean (r), and his 
life indigent (/); that he was moſt diſdainfully rejec- 
ted by the rulers (2), and accuſed of ſabbath-breaking, 
(u) blaſphemy (w), and ſedition (x) ; that he was re. 
viled by the populace, as a debauchee (y) a lunatick 
(⁊), and a dæmoniac (a); and at laſt, by the united 
rage of both rulers and people, was publickly executed 


as the vileſt of malefactors, with all imaginable cir. 


cumſtances of ignominy, ſcorn, and abhorrence (9 : 
Nor do they ſcruple to own that terror and diſtreſs 
of ſpirit. into which he was thrown by his ſufferings (c), 
though this was a circumſtance, at, which ſome of the 
Heatbens took the greateſt offence, as uttterly unworthy 
ſo excellent and divine a perſon. As to themſelves, the 
apoſtles readily. confeſs, not only the meanneſs of their 
original employ ments (d), and the ſcandals of their 
former life (e); but their prejudices, their follies, and 
their faults, after Chriſt had honoured them with {6 


holy a calling: They acknowledge their ſlowneſs of | 


apprehenſion under ſo excellent a. teacher (7), their 
1unbeliet (g), their cowardice (5), their ambition (i), 
their raſh zeal (&), and their fooliſh contentions (). 
So that on the whole, they ſeem every where to for- 
get, that they are writing of themſelves, and appear 
not at all ſolicitoas about their own reputation, but 
only that they might repreſent the matter juſt as it was, 
whether they went through honour or diſhonour, through 
evil report or good report (m). Nor is this all; for, 


(9) John i. 45, 46. vii. 52. (i) Luke ii. 4,---7. Matt. ili. 55. 
Mark vi. 3. 77 Matt. vi 6. Luke . @ ohn vil. 5 
x Cor. 11. 8. (A) John v. 16. 14. 16. (ﬆ») 
XXV1. 65. John x. 31,---36. (*) Luke xxiii. 2. John xix. 12. 
) Matt. xi. 19. Luke vii. 34. (x) John x. 20. (a) John 
vii. 20. viii. 48. (5) Matt. xxvii. 32,---44, (e) Matt. xxvi. 38. 
Luke xxii. 44. Matt. xxvii. 46. (4) Matt. iv. 18,---21. Luke 


v. 10. (e) Matt. ix. 9. x. 3. Luke v. 8. Acts xxii. 4, 5. xi. 
11. 1 Tim. 1. 13, 15. (J) Mark ix. 32. Luke ix. 45. Wii. 
34. Matt. xvi. 22, 23. (g) Matt. viii. 26. xvii. 20. Mark 
xvi. 14. Luke xxiv. 25. John xx. 24,---27. (5) Matt. xxvi. 

56. 69,---74, Gal. ii. 11-14. (i) Matt. xx. 20,24. Mar 
„ Ion 
I, 3%, (/) Mak is. 34. Acts xv. 37,---40. ( 2 


. 4- 


Luke ix. 46. xxii. 24. 26. (4) Luke ix. 855 Mark 


Or. vi. 8. 
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(3). It is certain, that there are in their writings 
the moſt genuine traces, not only of a plain and honeſt, 
but a molt pious and devout, a moſt benevolent and ge- 


nerous diſpo/ition. Theſe appear eſpecially in the Epiſ- 


tolary parts of the New Te/ftament, where indeed we 
ſhould moſt reaſonably expect to find them : And of 
theſe I may confidently affirm, that the greater pro- 
oreſs any one has made, in love to God (n), in zeal 
for his glory (o), in a compaſſionate and generous con- 
cern for the preſent and future happineſs of mankind 


(p); the more humble (9), and candid (7), and tem- 
Po (J, and pure (7) he is; the more ardently he 


oves truth, and the more ſteadily he is determined to 
ſuffer the greateſt extremity in its defence (2); in a 
word, the more his heart is weaned from the preſent 


world (2), and the more it is fired with the proſpects 
of a glorious immortality (x) ; the more pleaſure will 


he take in reading thoſe, writings, the more will he 


reliſh the ſpirit which diſcovers itſelf in them, and find, 
that as face anſwers to face in water, ſo do the traces 


of picty and goodneſs, which appear there, anſwer to 


00 1 Cor. vii. 3. Tit. iii. 4. —7. 1 John iv. 16,-—21. v. 1, 


---3. (e) Rom. vi. 12, 13. Xii. 1. xiv. 7, 8. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
x. 31. 2 Cor. iv. 15. 1 Pet. iv. 11. (5) Acts xx. 20, 21, 31, 
35. Xvi, 29. Rom. ix. 1,---3. Xiii. 8,---X. XV. 1, 2. 1 Cor. 
. 24. 2 Cor. xii. 15. Gal. vi. 10. Phil. ii. 4. 1 Theſ. ii. 
7, 8, 11, 12. 1 Tim. ii. 1. (2) Rom. xii. 3, 16. 1 Cor. xv. 
9, 10. Eph. iii. 8. Col. iii. 12. 1 Tim. i. 13, 15. 1 Pet. v. 
5. (FY) Rom. xiv. 3, 10, 13, 19. xv. 1, 2. 1 Cor. viii. g,--- 
13. Xii. 4,---7. Gal. v. 22. (/) Rom. xiii. 13, 14. 1 Cor. 
N. 27. Gal. v. 24. Col. iii. 5. 2 Pet. i. 6. (7) 2 Cor. vii. 
1, Phil. iv. 8. 1 Theſſ. iv. 3, 4. 2 Tim. ii. 21. Heb. x. 22. 
Xu, 14. Jam. i. 27. 1 John iii. 3. (2) Acts xx. 24. 2 Cor. 1. 
12. iv. 2. Xii. 8. Phil. ii. 17, 18. 2 Tim. iv. 7. (zw) 2 Cor. 


v. 18. Gal. vi. 14. Phil. iv. , 12. Col. i. 2. 1 Tim. 


N. 6,---10. 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 1 John ii. 15, 16. (x) 2 Cor. v. 
. —8. Phil. i. 21.23. 2 Tim. i. 12. iv. 8. Tit. it. 13. 

NM B. Thoſe who are acquainted with the New Teffament will 
know, that this is but a {ſmall ſpecimen of the Texts which might 
eaſily be collected on each of theſe heads: yet were the energy of 


theſe few attentively conſidered, I cannot but think, that every well 


diſpoſed mind would be deeply ſtruck, and powerfully convinced by 
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tko Which a good'r man feels in his own foul: Nay, 


I will add, that the warm and genuine workings of 


that excellent and holy temper, which every where 
» diſcovers ielelf in the New Te eftament, have for many 


; 7 , 


fpirit of virtue and Pp cy in the world : and what of 


it is to be found in theſe degenerate days, ſeems prin- 
cipally __ to theſe Eu EIN and truly e 
writings. 

(Wie then there are | uch genuine marks of a an ex. 
cellent charafter,” not only in laboured diſcourſes, but 
in piſtolary writings, and thoſe ſometimes addreſſed 
to particular and intimate friends, to whom the mind 
naturally opens itſelf with rhe greateſt freedom, ſurely 
no candid and equitable judge would lightly believe 
3 to be all counterfeit ; or Would imagine, without 

ong proof, that perſons who breathe ſuch exalted 


. Fntiments of virtue and piety, ſhould be guilty of any 


notorious wickedneſs : and in proportion to the degree 

of enormity and aggravation attending ſuch a J. 
poſed crime, it may Juſtly be expected, that the evi. 

8 of their having really committed it, would be 

unanſwerably ſtrong and convincing. 

Nov it is moſt certain, on the principles laid down 


. above, that if the 2eftimony of the apoſtles was falſe, 


they muſt have acted as deteſtable and villainous a 

rt; as one can eaſily conceire. To be found (as the 
apoſtle with his uſual energy expreſſes it), falſe ui 
meſſes of Gad (y) in any ſingle inſtance, and ſolemnly 
to declare him miraculouſly to have done, what we 
know in -our:own'conſciences'was never done at all, 


. would be an audacious degree of impiety, to which 


none but the moſt abandoned of mankind could ar- 
rive. Tet, if the | teftimony-of the apofiles was falſe, as 


we have proved they could not be them/efves miſtates 
in it, this muſt have been their conduct, and that, 


not in one 6 le inftance only, but in a thouſand. 
Their life mult, in effect, be one continued and pet. 


0 1 Cor. 3 XV. 15. | 
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petual ſcene of perjury; and all the moſt ſolemn ac- 


tions of it (in which they were ſpeaking 10 God, or 


ſpeaking of him as the God and Father of Chriſt, from 


whom they received their miſſion and powers), muſt 


be a moſt profane and daring inſult on all the ac- 


knowledged perfections of his nature. 


And the inhumanity of ſuch a conduct would, on 


the whole, have been equal to its impiety. For it 


vas deceiving men in their moſt important intereſts, 


and perſuading them to venture their whole future 
happineſs on the power and fidelity of one, whom on 
this ſuppoſition, they knew to have been an impoſtor, 
and juſtly to have ſuffered a capital puniſhment for 
HEHE = 6:9 8 he e Wn 

It would have been great guilt, to have given the 
hearts and devotions of men ſo wrong a turn, even 
though they had found magiſtrates ready to eſpouſe 
and eſtabliſh, yea, and to enforce the religion they 


taught. But to labour to propagate it in the midſt 


of the moſt vigorous and ſevere oppoſition from them, 
muſt equally inhance the guz/t, and- folly of the un- 
dertaking : for by this means they made themſelves 
acceſſary to the ruin of thouſands; and all the cala- 
mities, which fell on ſuch proſelytes, or even on their 


remoteſt deſcendants, for the ſake of Chriſtzanity, 


would be\in a great meaſure chargeable on theſe fir /? 
preachers of it. The blood of honeſt, yea, and (ſup- 


poſing them, as you muſt, to have been involuntarily 


deceived), of pious, worthy, and heroic perſons, who 
might otherwiſe have been the greateſt bleſſings to 
the public, would, in effect, be crying for vengeance 
againſt them; and the diſtreſſes of the widows and 
orphans, which thoſe martyrs might leave behind 
them, would join to ſwell the account. 


So that on the whole, the guilt of thoſe malefactors, 
who are from time to time the victims of public 


Juſtice, even for robbery, murder, or treaſon, is ſmall 
when compared with that which we have now been 
ſuppoſing: And corrupt- as human nature is, it ap- 
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rs to me utterly improbable, that twelve men 


| ſhould be found, I will not ſay, in one little nation, 
but even on the whole face of the earth, who could 


be capable of entering into ſo black a confederacy, on 


any terms whatſoever. 


And now, in this view of a caſe, make a ſerious 


| ou and compare with it, what we have. juſt been 

ſaying of the character of the apoſtles of Jeſus, ſo far 
as an indifferent perſon could conjecture it ſrom their 
zoritings and then ſay, whether you can in your 


hearts believe them to have been theſe abandoned 


zwretches, at once the reproach and aſtoniſhment of 
mankind ? You cannot. ſurely believe ſuch things of 
amy; and much leſs of them, unleſs ir ſhall appear, 
they were in ſome peculiar. circumſtances of ſtrong 

temptation ; and what thoſe circumſtances could be, it 
is difficult even for imagination to conceive.. 

But hiſtory is ſo far from ſuggeſting any unthought- 
of fact to help our imagination on this head, that it 
bears ſtrongly the contrary way; and e any part 
| of ng work | is eaſier, than to ſhew,] 


3. That they were bee jemptation to forge a 
“ ſtory of this kind, or to er it to the world, 
Ng ' knowing it to be falſe.” 


They could reaſonably expect n. no > gain, no > reputa- 
tion by it: But on the contrary, ſuppoſing it an in- 
poſture, they muſt, with the moſt ordinary ſhare of 
prudence, have foreſeen infamy and ruin, as the cer- 
tain conſequences of attempting it. For the grand 
foundation of their ſcheme was, that Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified at Feruſalem by the Jewiſh rulers, 
was the Son of God, and the Lord of all things. I ap- 
peal to your conſciences, whether this r at all like 
the contrivance of artful and deſigning men. It was 


evidently charging upon the princes of their country 
the moſt crimi nal and aggravated murder; indeed, 
all things: conlidered, the moſt enormous 44 of wic- 
3 4  kedneſs, 
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kedneſs, which the ſun had ever ſeen. They might 
therefore depend upon it, that hee rulers would im- 
mediately employ all their art and power, to confute 
their teſtimomy, and to deſtroy their perſons. Accord- 
ingly one of them was preſently ſcaned (⁊) and another 
quickly after beheaded (a); and moſt of the reſt were 
ſcattered abroad into ſtrange cities (5), where they 
would be ſure to be received with great prejudices, 


raiſed againſt them amongſt the eus by reports from 


Jeruſalem, and vaſtly ſtrengthened by their expec- 
rations of a temporal Meſſiah ; expectations, which, as 
the apoſtles knew by their own experience, it was ex- 
ceeding difficult to root out of mens minds; expec- 
tations, which would render the doctrine of Chriſt cru- 
cified, an inſeparable /zumbling-block to the Jews (c). 
Nor could they expect a much better reception 
amongſt the Gentiles; with whom their buſineſs was, 
to perſuade them to. renounce the Gods of their. an- 
ceſtors, and to depend on a perſon who had died the 
death of a malefactor and a ſlave ;. to perſuade them 
to forego the - pompous idolatries in which they had 
been educated, and all the ſenſual indulgences with 
which their religion (if it might be called a: religion,) 
was attended, to worſhip one inviſible God through one 
Mediator, in the moſt plain and ſimple manner; and 
to receive a ſet of precepts, moſt directly calculated to 
controul and reſtrain, not only the enormities of men's 
actions, but the irregularities of their hearts. A moſt 
difficult undertaking ! and to engage them to this, 
they had no other arguments to bring, but ſuch as 
were taken from the views of an inviſible ſtate of 
happineſs or miſery, of which they aſſerted their cru- 
fe Feſus to be the ſupreme diser; who ſhould 
another day diſpenſe his bleſſings, or his vengeance, 
as the Goſpel had been embraced, or rejected. Now, 
could it be imagined, that men would eaſily be per- 
ſuaded, merely on the credit of their affirmation, or 


(x) Ads vii. 5g, (a) Ads xii. 2, (5) Acts vii 1, 4. xi. 9. 


00 1 Cor, i. 23. | | p 
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(e) Matt. x. 16,---25. xxiii. 34. Mark x. 29, zo, 39. Luke 
XIV. 27. KRI. 12, 17. John-xv. 20, 21. Xvi. 2,33. xxi. 18, 
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in compliance with their importunity, to believe thin 


which to their prejudiced minds would appear ſo im. 
probable,” and to ſubmit to impoſitions, to their cox. 
rupt inclinations ſo infupportable? And if they could 
not "perſuade them to it, what could the Apoſtles then 
expect? What, but to be inſulted as fools or madmen 


by one fort of people; and by another, to be Perſe. 


cuted with the moſt ſavage and outragious cruelty, a 
blaſphemers of the Gods, as ſeducers of the people, and 
as aifturbers of the public peace? All which we know 
accordingly happened (4): Nay, they aſſure us, that 
their Lord had often warned them of it (e); and that 
they themfetves experied it (/), and thought it necel. 


ſary to admoniſh their followers to exper? it too (g): 


And it appears, that far from drawing back upon that 
account, as they would ſurely have done if they had 
been governed by ſecular motives, they became ſo 


much the more -zealous and couragious, and en- 
cCouraged each other to 1% even to Blood (b).—Noy 
as this is a great evidence of the integrity and piety 


of their 'tharafer, and thus illuſtrates the former head; 


ſo it ſerves to the "purpoſe now immediately in view, 
i. e. it proves how improbable it is, that any perſon of || 
common ſenſe ſhould engage in an impofture, from 
which (as many have juſtly. obſerved,) they could, 


on their own principles, have nothing to expect, but 
ruin in this world, and damnation in the next. When 


therefore we conſider, and compare their chara#tr, 
and their circumſtances, it appears utierly improbable on 


(Compare Acts v. 40. vii. 57, 58. viii. 1. ix. I, 2. xxvi. 10, 
II. ix. 23, 24. Xil, 1-4. X12. 50. XIV. 5, 19. Xvi. I 9,---24, XVil, 
5. —8. XV. 12, 13. XX. 3. XXL 27, 28. Xxii. 22. Xxiii. 14. all 
which texts relate to the ganſecution of the Chriſtiant, either by Jews 
or Gentiles : And compare alſo the ſcriptures cited in the /a/? noe on 


19. Acts ix. 16. (7) Acts xx. 23, 24. xxi. 13. 1 Cor. iv.. 
2 Cor. xii. 19. 1 Theſſ. iii. 3, 4. 2 Tim. iv. 6. ) Acts xiv. 
22. 2 Tim. iii. 12. iv. 5. jt 10, 11. 1 Pet. i. 20, 21. iv. 
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various accounts, that they would have attempted in 
this article to impoſe upon the, world. But ſuppoſe, 
that in conſequence of ſome unaccountable, as well as 
undiſcoverable frenzy, they had ventured on the at- 
tempt, it 1s caly WR, | ig 


I 


4. That humanly ſpeaking, they muſt quickly 
« have periſhed in it, and their fooliſh cauſe muſt 
« have died with them, without ever gaining any. credit 
« in the world.”  , CP Is 


One may venture to ſay this in general, on the 
principles which I before laid down. But it appears 
{till more evident, when we conſider the nature of the 
fact they aſſerted, in conjunction with the methods 
they took to engage men to believe it : methods, which 
had the apoſtles been impoſtors, muſt have had the 
moſt direct tendency to ruin both their ſcheme and 
themſelves. „ | | 


(1). Let us a little more particularly reflect on the 
nature of that grand fat, the death, reſurrection, and 
exaltation of Chriſt; which, as I obſerved, was the 
great foundation of the Chriſtian ſcheme, as firlt exhi- 
bited by the apoſtles.----The reſurrefion of a dead 
man, and his aſcenſion into, and abode in the upper 
world, was ſo ſtrange a thing, that a thouſand ob- 
jections would immediately be raiſed againſt it; and 
ſome extraordinary proof would juſtly be required as 
a balance to them. Now I with the rejecters of the 
goſdel would ſet themſelves to invent ſome poi hęſis, 
which ſhould have any appearance of probability, to ſhew 
how ſuch an amazing ſtory ſhould ever gain credit in 
the world, if it had not ſome very convincing proof. 
Where, and when, could it firſt begin to be received? 
Was it in the ſame, or a ſucceeding age ? Was it at 

eruſalem, the ſpot of ground on which it is ſaid to 
ave happened, or in Greece, or {taly, or Alia, or 
5 e Africa? 


* 
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Africa! You may change the ſcene, and the time, 23 hundr: 
you pleaſe ; but you cannot change the difficulty, the TE: 
"Take it in a parallel inſtance. Suppoſe twelve nen s ſtre 
| in London were now to affirm, that a perſon executed partiꝰ 
| there as a malefactor in a public manner, a month, 7 
| or {ix weeks ago, or if you pleaſe, a year, or five oc (2) 
1 ten years ſince, for it is much the ſame, was a prophet e Pre 
1 | ſent from God with extraordinary powers, that he was Ml wil 
raiſed from the dead, that they converſed with him their | 
after Ms revival, and at laſt ſaw him. taken up into have « 
heaven: would their united teſtimony make them be ble 1 


= believed there ?----Or ſuppoſe them, if you pleaſe, to trived 
1 diſperſe, and that one or two of them ſhould come they | 
| Hilber, and go on to more diſtant places, ſuppoſe Lei. he ha 
| * ceſter, Nettingham, or York, and tell their ſtory there; es 
1 and that others were to carry it over to Paris, or An- in ſuc 
"|  fteraam, or to Vienna, or Madrid: could they expect perfor 
=_— any more credit with us, or with them; or hope for Tr 
4 any thing better, than to be looked upon as lunaticks, 1 
and treated as ſuch ?----And if they ſhould go into hght 

other places, and attempt to mend their ſcheme, by lane, 

ſaying their maſter was put to death an hundred, or 1 

two hundred years ago, when there could be no hif- of fri 

torical evidence of it diſcovered, and no proof given bye: 

but their own confident aſſertion: would they remove, J . 0 i 

or would they not rather increaſe, the difficulty? PW 

Or would they, in any of theſe caſes, gain credit by r. 1 

the molt dextrous tricks of legerdemain, of which you pete: 

can ſuppoſe them maſters ? Eſpecially if they ſhould 9 

undertake, in conſequence of ſuch ſuppoſed fats, to 1 f 

engage men to renounce the religion in which they had 3 

been educated; to deny themſelves in their deareſt 4 

paſſions, and moſt important worldly intereſts ; and 1 


even, probably, to hazard their liberties and their 
lives, in dependence on a future reward, to be re- 1 
ceived in a place and ſtate, which no man living on 1 
earth had ever ſeen or known? Tou would readily 
allow his to be an inſuppoſable caſe : and why ſhould 60 
you ſuppoſe it to have happened ſixteen or ſeventeen 
R hundred 
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hundred years ago? You may aſſure yourſelves, that 
the reaſon, and the paſſions of mankind, were then 
as ſtrong, as they are now. But let us a little more 


— 


(2); The manner, in which the apoſtles undertook 
to prove the truth of their /e1mony to this fact; and 


it will evidently appear, that inſtead of confirming 
their ſcheme, it mult have been ſufficient utterly to 


have overthrown it, had it been itſelf the moſt proba- 
e impoſture that the wit of man could ever have con- 


rived.---You know, they did not merely aſſert, that 


they had ſeen miracles wrought by this Jeſus, but that 


he had endowed themſelves with a variety of miraculous 
powers. And theſe they undertook to diſplay, not 


in ſuch idle and uſeleſs tricks as ſleight of hand might 
perform, but in ſuch ſolid and important works, as 


appeared worthy a divine interpoſition, and entirely 


ſuperior to human power : reſtoring, as they pretend, 


fight to the lind, ſoundneſs to lepers, activity to the 


lame, and in ſome inſtances, life to the dead. Nor 
were theſe things undertaken in a corner, in a circle 


of friends, or dependants; nor were they ſaid to be 
wrought on ſuch, as might be ſuſpected of being con- 
federates in the fraud: but they were done often in 


the public ſtreets, in the ſight of enemies, on the per- 


ſons of ſuch as were utter ſtrangers to the apoſtles, 
but ſometimes well known to neighbours and ſpecta- 


tors, as having long laboured under theſe calamities, 

to human ſkill utterly incurable (i). Would mpoſ- 
tors have made ſuch pretenſions as theſe ? Or if they 
had, muſt they not immediately have been expoſed 


and ruined ? | 


Nor is there any room at all to object, that perhaps 
the apoſtles might not undertake to do theſe things on 
the ſpot, but only aſſert they had done them elſebere: 
for even then, it would have been impoſſible they 


(i). Aces iii. 1,---10. v. 15. ix. 33,---42, xiv. 8,---10, xix. 11, 


I2, XX, 91 2. xxviii. 7===9. 
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mould have gained credit; and they would have 
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ſeemed he leſs credible, on account of ſuch a pretence, 
Whatever appearances there might have been of gra- 
vity, integrity and piety, in the converſation of Peter. 
(for inſtance,) very few, eſpecially few that had 
known but little of him, would have taken it upon 
his word, that he ſaw Fe/us raiſe Lazarus from the 


dead at Bethany : but fewer yet would have believed 


it upon his affirmation, had it been ever ſo ſolemn, 
that he had himſelf raiſed Dorcas at Foppa ; unleſs he 
had done ſome extraordinary work before them, cor- 
reſpondent at leaſt, if not equal to that. You will 
eaſily think of invincible objections, which otherwiſe 
might have been made ; and undoubtedly, the more 
ſuch aſſertions had been multiplied, every new per- 
fon, and ſcene, and fact, had been an additional ad. 
vantage given to the enemy, to have detected and con- 
futed the whole ſcheme, which Peter and his aſſociates 
had thus endeavoured to eſtabliſn. 51125 
But to come ſtill cloſer to the point: if the New 
Teſtament be genuine, (as I have already proved it,) 


- then it is certain, that the apoſtles pretend to have 


wrought miracles in the very preſence of thoſe, to whom 
their writings were addreſſed; nay more, they pro- 
feſs likewiſe to have conferred thoſe miraculous gifts, in 
ſome conſiderable degrees, on others (4), even on the 


very perſons to whom they write; and they appeal to 


their conſciences as to the truth of it. And could 
there poſlibly be room for deluſion here? It is exceed- 
ingly remarkable to this purpoſe, that Paul makes 
this appeal to the Corinthians (I), and Galatians (m), 
hen there were amongſt them ſome perſons diſaffected 
to him, who were taking all opportunities to ſink 
his character, and deſtroy his influence: and could 
they have wiſhed for a better opportunity, than ſuch an 
appeal ? an appeal, which, had not the fad it ſup- 
( Ads vii. 17. xix. 6. (1) 1 Cor. i. 5,7, ti. 4, F. ix. 2. 
e r. 4%: hin OS 26, U 2” 2 Cor, . 5 6. 
Xll, 12, 13. xiii. 3, 10. (n) Gal. iii. 2, 5. | 
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| poſed been certain, far from recovering thoſe. that 
were wavering in their eſteem, muſt have been ſuffi- . 


cient. utterly to diſguſt his moſt: cordial and ſteady 
friends.----And the ſame remark may be applied to 
the advices and reproofs, which the apoſtle there gives, 
relating to the uſe and abuſe of their ſpiritual gifts (n) 3 
which had been moſt notoriouſly: abſurd, and even ri- 
diculous, had not the Chriſtiaus to whom he wrote, 
been really poſſeſſed of them. And #he/e gifts were 
ſo plainly ſupernatural, that (as it has often been ob- 
breed, ) it it; be allowed, that miracles can prove a di- 
vine revelation, and that the iſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians be genuine, (of which, by the way, there is at 
leaſt as pregnant evidence, as that any part of the Netw 
Teſtament 18 ſo 5 then it follows by a. ſure: and eaſy 
conſequence, that . Chriſtianity is true. Nevertheleſs 
other arguments are not to be forgot in this ſurvey.— 
And therefore, as I have proved under this head, that 
had the teſtimony of the apoſtles been falſe, it is not to 
be imagined, that they could have gained credit at all; 
and eſpecially, . when they had put the proof of their 
cauſe on ſuch a footing, as we are ſure they dids I 
am now to ſhew YOu, 


5. « That it is certain in fals, that. the apoſiles did gain 
1 ef credit, and. ſucceeded in a moſt wonderful 
« manner ;” from whence it will follow, that their 


tetimony was true. 4 


That the apoſtles did indeed gain credia. in the world, 


is evident, from what I before offered to prove the 
early prevalence of Chriſtianity in it; and may farther 


be confirmed, from many paſſages in the New Teſta- 
ment. And here, I inſiſt not ſo much on expreſs hiſ- 


torical e though ſome of them are very re- 


markable; eſpecially that of the Brethren at Jeruſa- 


lem, who ſpeak of many myriads of believing Jews aſſem- 
bled at the feaſt of Pentecoſt (o). But I argue from 
(Mn Cor. xii. 1,---7. xiv. fer tet. () Acts xxi. 20. 
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the epiſtles written to ſeveral churches, which plainly 
prove, that there were ' congregations of Chriſtians in 
Nome, Corinth, Epheſus, Coloſſe, Theſſalonica, Philippi, 
Laodicea (p), Smyrna, Pergamos, Thymtira, Sardis, 
Philagelphia'(q), Crete (r), Pontus, Galatia, Capady- 
cia, Ala, and Bitbynia (/), and many other places; 
inſomuch that one of the pes could ſay, that Chi 
had ſo wrought by him, to make the Gentiles obedient not 
only in word or profeſſion, bur, in deed too, that from 
Jeruſalem, even round about unto Il yricum he had full 
preached” ibe goſpel of Chriſt (t,) or as the word im- 
ports, had accompliſhed the purpoſes of it; And there is 
a great deal of reaſon, both from the nature of the 
thing, and from the teſtimony of ancient hiſtory, to 
believe, that others of the apoſtles had conſiderable 
ſueceſs elſewhere: ſo that Paul might with reaſon ap- 
ply to them and their doctrine, what is originally 
ſpoken of the luminaries of heaven and the inſtruction 
they communicate, Their line is gone out through all tht 
earth,” and their words to the ends of the world (u). 
So great was the number of thoſe who were proſe- 
lyted to Cbriſtianity by the preaching of the apoſtles: 
and we have all imaginable reaſon to believe, that there 
were none of all theſe proſelytes, but what were fully 
perſuaded of the truth of the teſtimony they bore ; for 
otherwiſe no imaginable reaſon can be given for their 


entering themſelves into ſuch a profeſſion. The apoſtles - 


had no ſecular zerrors to affright them, no ſecular 7e. 
wards to bribe them, no dazzling eloquence to enchant 
them (: on the contrary, all theſe were in a pow- 
erful maner pleading againſt the apoſtles - yet their 
teſtimony was received, and their new converts were {0 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the evidence which they gave 
them of their miſſion, that they encountered great per- 
fecutions, and chearfully ventured eſtate, liberty and 
life itſelf, on the truth of the facls they aſſerted; as 


el. . 16. (6) Rev. il. and fi. () Tit. l. 3. (0 
Pet. i. 1. () Rom. xv; 18, 19. (a) Compare Rom. x. 18. and 
Pfal. xix. 44 (w)-1 Cor, i, 17, uy 1, 4, 13. 2 Cor. x. 10. xi. 6. 
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plainly appears from many paſſages in the epi/tles 
ure" none can think the ape/es would ever have writ, 


if theſe fir/# Chriſtians had not been in a perſecuted con- 


dition (x). 


Nor will it ſignify any ching to object, chat moſt of 


theſe converts were perſons of a low rank, and ordinary 
education, who therefore might be more eaſily impo- 
ſed upon than others: for (not to mention Sergius Pau- 
lus Dionyſius the Areopagite, or the domeſtics of Cæſar's 
houſhold, with others of ſuperior ſtations in life,) it is 


ſufficient to remind you, that, as I have largely ſhewn, 


the apoſtles did not put their cauſe on the iſſue of la- 


boured arguments, in which the populace might quickly 


have been entangled and loſt, but on ſuch plain facts, 
as they might judge of as eaſily and ſurely, as any 
others; indeed, on what they themſelves ſaw, and in 
part too, on what they felt. 1 


— 


Now I apprehend, this might be ſufficient to bring 


the matter to a ſatisfactory concluſion. You have ſeen, 
that as there 1s no reaſon to believe, that the apoſtles, 


who certainly knew the truth, would have attempted a a 


fraud of this kind; ſo if they had attempted it, 
they could not poſſibly have ſucceeded ;---nevertheleſs 
they did ſucceed in a very remarkable manner ;- 


whence it plainly follows, that what they teſtified was 


rut. | 3 55 i | . 
And now then, after this, the reaſonableneſs of re- 


civing the goſpel, on admitting the truth of what they 


teſtified concerning Chriſt, is an eaſy conſequence.--- 


tler ſome things are to be offered under bis head, 


which are of great weight, and would not ſo conve- 
nently have fallen under any of the former: and ſome 


conſiderable additional evidence to the truth of Cbriſtia. 


| (*) Rom. vill. 36. 1 Cor. iv. 1113. xv. 29,---32. 2 Cor, 


L 8, 9. IV. 8,---11. XVi. 4, 5, 9. xi. 235---27. Gal. vi. 17. 


Phil, 1, 28,30. 1 Theff. i. 6. ii. 14—15. 2 Theſſ. i; 4. 
7 2 Tim. i. 8. ii. 3» Os 12, 13. iii. 11, 12. Heb. X. 32,34. 


Jam. ii. 6. v. 10, 11. 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20. ith 14,17. iv. I, 


1216. Rey. ii. 10, 13. Y 
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nity ariſes, from what has happened in the world, T4 
its firſt propagation. © And therefore I chuſe rather u — 
make 4 di/tin# diſrourſe on theſe,” with the improve e 
of the whole, than to throw together the hints of them, | 
in ſo haſty a manner as I muſt do, ſhould I attempt WY . 
to diſpatch the ſubject in this diſcourſe,” the juſt limits 5 
of which 1 have already tranſgreſſed, left the grea Wl ' 
n of the argument ſhould be brokene” Addi 
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in DISCOURSE XIX. | 
% % 6 Dr er x 
Additional Evidences of Chriſtianity, | 
and Reflections on the whole. | 
7 tSopainan | . > 
—IWe have not followed cunningly deviſed Fables. 
5 had before proved the Boots of the New 
\ Teſtament to be genuine, I proceeded in my | 
ENT Bt. aſt diſcourſe, to argue from thence the certain ! 
ou of the Chriſtian revelation.; and we have nade = 
ſome conſiderable progreſs in the argument. 
The matter in ſhort ſtands thus.---The authors of 2 


che New Teſtament certainly Eneto, whether the fas 
they aſſerted were true, or falſe; ſo that they could 


not themſelves be deceived :---Neither can we think | 

5 they would attempt to deceive others, ſince they appear . = 
D 15- by their manner of writing, to have been perſons of | 
Leeat integrity and goodneſs ;---and it is likewiſe evi- = 


dent, they could have no temptation to attempt a fraud 
of this nature: However, if they had attempted it, 
we cannot imagine they could have gained credit in the 
world, if the fas they aſſerted had not been 7rae :--», 
Nevertheleſs they did gain credit in a very remarkable. f 
manner; from whence it plainly follows, that zho/e 
as were true. Now I am to ſhew farther, to com- 
pleat the proof of our grand propoſition, OO 
TTC 
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6. < That nn the falls which ads teſtified 

* 0 concerning Cbriſ to be true, then it was reaſonable 
for their contemporaries, and is. reaſonable for 5, 
<< to receive the gaſpel which they have tranſmitted to 
BB, az divine revelation.” _- 


E The great thing they aſſerted was, that 7010 Was 
tbe Chriſt, and 1 he was proved to be ſo,---by pro- 
1 * phecies accompliſhed in him, —-and by miracles 
= Wrought by him, and by others in his name. Let 
Aus attend to each of theſe, and I am perſuaded we 
hall find them no contemptible arguments; bur 
- Mult be forced to acknowledge, that the promiſe 
being eſtabliſhed, the conciu/on moſt eaſily and neceſ. 
- farily follows: And this concluſion, hat Jeſus is the 
Cbriſt, taken in all its extent, is an abſtratt of the 
Soſpel revelation, and therefore is louaetimes put for 
 #he whole of it (a). og: 


The poles; een . ee with the 
L 2 dic frequently argue from © the propbecies of 
ae the Old Teſtament; in which, they ſay, many 
things were expreſly foretold, which were moſt 2 
and exactly fulfilled in Jeſus of Nazareth (). Now, 
y'to the evidence, confirmation, and advantage 
of Chriftzanity, fo it is, that he prophecies ate to this 
day extant in their original language; and this, in the 
hands of 'a people, moſt implacably averſe to the g/ 
pe! : So that an attentive reader may Rill, in a great 
” meaſure, fatisfy himſelf, as to the validity of rhe ar- 

ument drawn from them. 1 65 
= On ſearching theſe ancient aid important record., 
= we find, not only in the general, that God intended 
= to raiſe up for his people an illuſtrious deliverer, who, 
amongſt other glorious titles, is ſometimes called: the 
Ca AR viii. 37. ix. 22. xvii. 3. xvitl. 5. x John i ii. 22. v 1: 


4) Acts ft. 25,---31. ili. 18,---25. Vii. 37. viii. 35. x. 43. xl 
75 55 3237. 40, 41. XV, 2, 50 XXVI,. 22, 23,27, Vi 23˙ 
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Meſſiah, 


n 


| Mſſiab, or the anointed One (c) But we are more 


particularly told, that this great event ſhould happen, 
before the government ceaſed in the tribe of Judab (d); 
while the /econd temple was ſtanding (e); and a little 
before its deſtruction, about 490 years after @ command 


given 10 rebuild Feruſalem (); which was probably 


iſſued out in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimantes, 
or at leaſt within a few years before, or after it. It is 
predicted, chat he ſhould be the ſeed of Abraham (g), 

born of à virgin, of the houſe of David (b), in the 
town of Bethlehem (i); that he ſhould be. anointed 
with an extraordinary effuſion of the divine /pirit (H, 
in virtue of which, he ſhould not only be a perfect and 
illuſtrious evample of univerſal hol;neſs and goodneſs 

(, but ſhould alſo perform many extraordinary and 
beneficial miracles Im); nevertheleſs, that, for want 
of external pump and ſplendour, he ſhould be rejected 
and inſulted by the Fews (u), and at length be cut of 
and Fain by them (o). 
ariſe from the dead before his body ſhould be corrupted 
in the grave (p) ; and ſhould be received up to heaven, 
and there /eated at the right hand of God (q) ; from 
whence he ſhould ia a wonderful manner pour out bis 

/pirit on his followers (7); in conſequence of which, 

though the body of the Jewiſb people periſhed in their 
obſtinate oppoſition to him (/), yet, the Gentiles 
ſhould be brought to the knowledge of the true G 


(7), and @ kingdom eſtabliſhed amongſt them, which 


from ſmall beginnings ſhould ſpread itſelf to the ends 
of the earth, and continue 2 the remateſt ages (u). 

„ {4)\Gin. ali. to. 
(g) Gen. xii. 3. 
Jer. xxiii. 5 


ſe Dan. ix. 25, 26. Pſal. ii. 2. 

(e) Hag. it. 2, 9. % Dan. ix. 25,.—27. 
AV. 18. Xxii. 18. Ini. vu. 14. xi. 1. . 
Mic. v. 2. ( Tai. xli. 1. Ixi. 1. (J) Tai. xlii. 1, 4. lin. . 
Fal. xlv. 7. (n) Ifai. xxxv. 5, 6. (#) Iſai. liii. 2,5--4. (o) I * 
lll. 7. —9. Dan. ix. 26. (y) Pfal. xvi. 9, 10. Iſai. xxvi. 19. 
lüi. 10,12. {g) Pfal. xvi. 11. cx. 1. (r) Joel ii. 28, 29. 
{/) Ini. vi. 9, 10. Xxix. 10. xlix. 4, 5. Hii. 1. Ixv. 2. (e) Pfal. 
u. 8. Xxii. 27. Ixxxvi. 9. Iſai, ii. 2, B. Ni. 10. Ii. 1, 4. 6, 7. 
ay, 22. Mix. 6,12. Mal. i. 11. () Dan. ii. 44. vii. 13, 14, 27. 

| E e 3 Beſides 


It is added, that he ſhould _ 
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Beſides theſe moſt material circumſtances, thete 
were ſeveral others relating to him, which were either 
expreſly foretold, or at leaſt hinted at; all which, 
with thoſe already mentioned, had ſo evident an ac. 


_ * compliſhment in Jeſus, (allowing the truth of the fag; 
which the apoſtles teſtified concerning him), that we 


have no reaſon to wonder, that they ſhould” receive the 
word with all readineſs, who ſearched the ſcripturs 
daily, whether theſe things were ſo predicted there, as 
the apoſiles affirmed (w). For I am. perſuaded, that 


no wiſe and religious perſon could i imagine, that God 
would permit an impoſtor to ariſe, in whom ſo great a 
variety of predictions, delivered by ſo many different 


perſons, and in ſo many diſtant ages, ſhould have an 
rn acromphſoment. A ; 


| When the apoſtles were preaching to Heathens, it i 
indeed true, that they generally waved the argument 


from prapbecy, becaule they were not ſo capable judges | 


of it: But then they inſiſt on another, which might 
as ſoon captivate their belief, and as juſtly vindicate 
it, 1 mean, the miracles performed by Chri/t, and 


|  $* thoſe commiſſioned and influenced by him.” Many 
of theſe were of ſucha nature, as not to admit of any 
artifice or deceit : Eſpecially, that moſt ſignal one of 


Bis reſurretiion from the dead, which I may call a ni 


racle performed by, as well as upon Chriſt ; becauſe he 


ſo expreſly declares, that he had himſelf 4 power to re. 
ſume his life at pleaſure (x). The apoſtles well knew, 


this was a fad of ſuch a nature, that they who believed 


this, would never doubt of the reſt : They therefore 


_ . often fingle Ibis out, and lay the whole ſtreſs of their 


cauſe upon it ()). This they proved to be true, by 
their own teſtimony miraculouſly confirmed ; and in prov- 


ing has, they eſtabliſhed Chriſtianiiy on an impreg- 


nable rock. For by may ſafely refer it to any of you 


7 (wy) Afs anki: 11. 1 John & a8. 0) Acts ii. 244---3% 
. . 10. v. 30, 32. *. 40, 41. X1it. . IVR, " XXYl, 
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judge, whether it is an imaginable thing, that 
God ſhould raiſe the dead body of an impoſtor; eſpe- 
cially when he had ſolemnly appealed to ſuch a reſur- 
ſuclion, as the grand proof of his miſſion, and had 
cxpreſly bugd: ** very 9 0 on An it was to 7 . 


pen (2). 


* BODY k you are eee e all. this, 
that hey, who on the apoſtles teſtimony believed, that 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament were accompliſhed | 
in 7e/us, and that G od bore witneſs to him by miracles, 
and raiſed bim from the dead, had abundant; reaſon. to 
believe, that the dorine whack Chriſt taught was di- 
tine, and his goſpel a revelation. from So And if 
they had reaſon. to admit this concluſion, then it is; 
plain, that we, who have ſuch ſatisfactory evidences, 
on the one hand, that the teſtimomy of the apoſtles was 

credible, and on the other, that this was the ſubſtance 
Fi, have reaſon alſo to admit this grand inference 
from it, and to embrace the goſpel as a faithful ſaying,” 
This is the 
thing I was attempting to prove; and here I ſhould. 
end the argument, were it not for the confirmation it 
may. receive from ſome additional conſiderations, 
which could not. N be introduced under any of 
I add therefore, 


7. In the laſt place, ce that the truth of 1 gehe 
* 1 received farther, and very conſiderable conr- 


nation, from what has e in the world ſince 
4 it was firſt publiſhed,” * V 


And here I muſt defi re you, more een to 
conſider, — on the one hand, what God has been doing 
to eſtabliſh it ;---and on the other, the methods which 
its enemies have been taking to deſtroy it. 


| (1) Conſider « what God has been doing tc to Cotte 


| © firm the goſpel fince its firſt TON. ? and 


. 1 Matt. æxvii. 63. John ii. 19, 21. (a) 1 Tim. i. 15. 
Ee 4 . you 


4% —Pvidences-of Chriſtianity. 


you will find it a farther evidence of its divine v 


. 1 might here argue at large, from its ſurpriſin . 
3, 4 * — | r | 5 


with which not only the apoſtles, but-ſucceeding prea- 
chers of the goſpel, and other converts, were endowed , 


rom the accompliſhnient of prophecies recorded in 
the New Teſtament ;———and from the preſervation of 


the Jews as a diſtin? people, notwithſtanding the va- 
rious difficulties and perſecutions through which they 


have pal ed , | x 
I might particularly urge, in confirmation of the 
truth of Chriſtianity; the wonderful - ſucceſs with 
| «© which it was attended, and the ſurpriſing propaga- 
tion of the goſpel in the world.” N 3 


I have before endeavoured under a former bead to 


| ſhew you, that the go/pe/ met with fo favourable a 


reception in the world, as evidently proved, that its 


: firſt publiſhers were capable of producing ſuch evidence 
of its truth, as an impoſturt could not admit. But 


now I carry the remark farther, and aſſert, that con- 
ſidering the circumſtances of the caſe, it is amazing 
that even truth itſelf, under ſo many diſadvantages, 
ſhould have ſo illuſtrious a triumpb; and that its won- 
derful ſucceſs does evidently argue ſuch an extraordi- 


_ nary interpoſition of God in its favour, as may juſtly 


be called 2 miraculous atteſtation to it. 
There was not only one of a fainily, or two of a city 


taten, and brought to Zion (b); but ſo did the Lord 
_, haſten it in its appointed lime, that à little one became 
4 Thouſand, and a ſmall one a ſtroug nation (c). And 


as the apſtles themſelves were honoured with very re- 


markable ſucceſs, ſo this divine ſeed was propagated /o 
Fial in the next age, that Pliny teſtifies, 4 he found 


the Heathen temples in Achaia almoſt deſerted :” 


And Tertullian afterwards boaſts, © that all places 


N, Qi 3 
| 3 . ' | 
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te but thoſe temples were filled with Chriſtians; ſo that 
« were they only- to withdraw, cities and provinces 
Nor did the goſpel only 
triumph thus within the boundaries of the Roman em- 
jire ; for long before Tertullian was born, Tuſtin Mar- 
yr, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Few, which ſeems 
to have been written not much above an hundred 
years. after Chri/?*s death, declares, ©* that there was 
« no nation of men, whether Greeks or Barbarians, 
« not excepting thoſe /avages, that wandered in clans 
« from one region to another, and had no fixed ha- 
« bitation, who had not learnt to offer prayers and 
« thankſgivings to the Father and Maker of all, in 
the name of Jeſus who was crucified. P*. 

Now how can we account for ſuch a ſcene as this, 
but by ſaying, that the Hand of the Lord was with the 
firſt preachers of the goſpel, and therefore ſuch multi- 
tudes believed, and turned unto the Lord (d)? How had 


it been poſſible, that ſo ſmall a fountain ſhould pre- 


ſently have ſwelled into a mighty 7iver, and even 
have covered the face of the earth, had it not ſprung 
from the ſandtuary of God, and been rendered thus 
triumphant by his almighty arm? e 
HFad this zew religion, ſo directly contrary to all the 
prejudices of education, been contrived to ſooth men's 
vices, to aſſert their errors, to defend their ſuperſti- 
tions, or to promote their ſecular intereſts, we might 
eaſily have accounted for its prevalence in the world. 
Had its preachers been very profound philoſophers, or 
polite and faſhionable orators, many might have been 
charmed, at leaſt for a while, to follow them: or had 


the princes and potentates of the earth declared them- _ 


ſelves its patrons, and armed their legions for its de- 
fence and propagation, multitudes might have been 
terrified into the profeſſion, tho? not a ſoul could by 
ſuch means have been rationally perſuaded to the be- 
liefof it. But without ſome ſuch advantages as theſe, 
ve can hardly conceive, how any new religion ſhould 

| | (4) Ads ix. 21 

1 ſo 


„ 


Fa 
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ſo ſtrangely prevail; even though it had crept into 
the world in its darkeſt ages, and moſt bar barobg 
countries, and though it had been gradually propoſed 
in the moſt artful manner, with the fineſt veil induſ- 
triouſly drawn over every part, which might at firſt 

have given diſguſt to the beholder. = 


l — 


oy 


But you well know, that the very reverſe of all 


this was the caſe. here. Tou know, from the appa- 
rent conſtitution of Chriſtianity, that the luſts and er- 


tors, the ſuperſtitions and intereſts of carnal men 


would immediately riſe up againſt it as a molt irrecon- 
eileable enemy. Lou know, that the learning and 
wit of the Greeks, and the Romans, were early em- 
ployed to over-bear and ridicule it. You know, that 
as all the herd of Heathen deities were to be diſcarded, 
the prięſis, who ſubſiſted on that craft, muſt in in- 
tereſt find themſelves obliged to oppoſe it. You 
know, that the princes of the earth drew the ſword 
againſt it, and armed'torments and death for the deſ- 
truction of its followers. And yet you ſee, that it 
triumphed over all, though publiſhed in ages, and 

laces, of the greateſt learning and refinement ; and 

ropoled, not in an ornamental and artificial manner, 
| — with the utmoſt plainneſs; the doctrines of the 
croſs being always avowed as its grand fundamentals, 
though ſo notorious a ſtumbling- block both to Jews and 
Gentzles (e) ; and the abſolute neceſſity, not only of 
embracing Chriſtianity, but alſo of renouncing all 
idol worſhip, being inſiſted on immediately and in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, though it muſt make the goſpel appear 


the moſt ſingular and unſociable religion that had ever 
been taught in the world.] 1 n 
Had one of the wits, or politicians of theſe ages, 
Teen the apaſtles, and a few other plain men, who had 
been educated amongſt the loweſt of the people, as 
molt of the fr /t teachers of Chriſtianity were, going 
out armed with nothing but faith, truth, and good- 
nels, to encounter the power of princes, the bigotry of 


(e) 1 Cor. i. 23. * 
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prieſts, the learning of philo/opbers, the rage of the 
populace, and the prejudices of a//; how would he 
have derided the attempt, and ſaid with Sanballat, 
What will theſe feeble Jews do ()! But had he ſeen 
the event, ſurely he muſt have owned, with the Zgyp- 
tian magi, in a far leſs illuſtrious miracle, that it was 
the finger of God (g); and might juſtly. have fallen on 
his face, even amongſt thoſe whom he had inſulted, 
with an humble acknowledgment that God was in them 
„ ana rt 18 e 
I might here farther urge, © thoſe miracles, which 
« were wrought in confirmation. of the Chriſtian doc- 
« 'trine, for a conſiderable time after the death of the 
« apoſtles,” i e 
y The moſt ſignal, and beſt atteſted of theſe, was 
3 the diſpoſſeſion of devils; whom God ſeems to have 
gel permitted to rage with an unuſual violence about thoſe 
mY times, that his ſon's triumph over them might be ſo 

. much the more remarkable, and that She old ſerpent 
| a might be taken in his own craftineſs. . I doubt not, 
and but many of you have heard, that more than two 
ane bundred years after the death of Cbriſt, ſome of the 
moſt celebrated defenders of the goſpel, which the 
Ne | church has in any age produced, 1 mean Tertullian. 
der, and Minutius Felix, do not only challenge any of 
5 1 their Heathen enemies and perſecutors, to bring them 
15 4 Demoniack, engaging, at the hazard of their lives, 
e i tooblige the evil ſpirit, in the name, and by the au- 
Pe Of thority of Chri/t, to quit his poſſeſſion 3 but do alſo 
ever appeal to it, as a fa# publickly known, that thoſe 
3 who were agitated by ſuch ſpirits, ſtood terrified, and 
mw amazed in the preſence of a Chriſtian, and that their 
! 1" WY pretended gods were compelled then to confeſs them- 

| ſelves devils. 1 33 
e I wave the te/timonies of ſome later writers of the 
0% Criſtian church, left the credulity of their temper, 


(f) Neh. iv. . (s) Exod. yu: 19. 55 75 1 Cor. XIv. 20% 
AY, | | Joined 


ieſts, NU 


\ 


bs Evidence: of Clriflianity. 


Baoeined with the circumſtances attending ſome of the 5700 
Jad they record, ſhould furniſh out Objections againg broke: 
their teſtimony ; though I think we cannot, without The 
great injuſtice to the character of the learned and fin, ar 

| pious Auguſtin, ſuſpect the truth of ſome amazing worth 
Jabs of this kind, which he has atteſted, as of hi che Þ01 
Nor muſt I on this occafion forget to mention Wil the R. 
the accompliſoment of ſeveral prophecies, recorded in power, 

the New Teſtament,” as a farther confirmation given WM go hu 
oo // ĩ ͤĩͤ OTE have 

The moſt eminent and ſignal inſtance under this Wi book, 

: head, is that of our Lord's prediction concerning the look « 
5 Aeſtruction of Jeruſalem, as it is recorded by St, Mat: ſure; 
shew in his twenty-fourth chapter. The tragical hif- more 

tory of it is moſt circumſtantially deſcribed by 7e phecies 

phus, a Jewiſh prieſt, who was an eye-witnels of it; cauſe, 


and the deſcription he has given of this ſad calamity, | 
ſo exactly correſponds to the prophecy, that one would WI * 


and reſolutely undertook to rebuild it, his impious 


- {© Matt. xxiii. 38, xxiv. 2, 


deſigh 


have thought, had we not known the contrary, that Wl is ang 
it had been written by a Chriſtian on purpole to i. ſerves 
luſtrate it: { And one can never enough admire that i 
_ feries of amazing providences, by which the author ing al 
was preſerved from molt eminent danger; that hc forme 
might leave us chat invaluable treaſure which his wi- ¶ vario 
tings contain. ST „„ parts 
WMe have no need of farther evidence, than we thoup 
ind in him, of the exact accompliſhment of what was templ 
_ prophefied concerning the deſtruction of Feruſalem : but moſt 
aur Lord had alſo foretald the long continued deſol- chriſt 
lion of their temple (i); and I cannot forbear remind- tenaci 
ing you of the awful ſanction which was given to that derfu 
part of the prediction: for it is well known, that a Hea- from 
ben hiſtorian has aſſured us, that when Julian the apo- gers, 
tate, in deliberate contempt of that prediction, ſolemnly 
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delign was miraculouſly fruſtrated again and again, 
and the workmen conſumed by globes of fire, which 
broke out from the foundations] 4 

The prediction of St. Paul concerning the man of 
fn, and the apoſtacy of the latter times (&), is alſo well 
worthy of our remark. And rhough a great deal of 
the book of Revelation be ſtill concealed under a dark 
yeil; yet the diviſion of the Roman empire into ten 
kingdoms, the uſurpation, perſecution and idolatry of 
the Romiſh church, and the long duration of the papal 
power, with ſeveral other extraordinary events, which 
no human prudence could have foreſeen, and {which 
have happened long ſince the publication of that 


book, are ſo clearly foretold there, that I cannot but 


look on that part of ſcripture as an invaluable trea- 
ſure; and think it not at all improbable,” that the 
more viſible accompliſhment of ſome of its other pro- 
phecies may be a great means of reviving the Chriſtian 
cauſe, which is at preſent ſo much on the decline. 


The preſervation of the Jews as a diſtin? people,” 
is another particular under this head, which well de- 
ſerves our attentive regard. e "els 

Tis plain they are vaſtly numerous, notwithſtand- 
ing all the ſlaughter and deſtruction of this people, in 
former, and in latter ages. They are diſperſed in 
various moſt diſtant nations, and particularly in'theſe 
parts of the world where Chriſtianity is profeſſed : and 
though they are expoſed to great hatred and con- 
tempt, on account of their different faith, and in 
moſt places ſubjected to civil incapacities, if not to un- 
chriſtian ſeverities ; yet they are ſtill moſt obſtinately 

tenacious of their religion : which is the more won- 
derful, as their fathers were ſo prone to apoſtatize 
from it; and as moſt of them ſeem to be utter ſtran- 
gers, either to piety, or humanity, and pour the 
greateſt contempt on the moral precepts of their own 


(4) 2 Theſſ ü. 3-12, 1 Tin. ir. 1-3. 
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law, while they are ſo attached to the ceremonial int 
tution of it, troubleſome and inconvenient as they are, 


| Now ſeriouſly reflect, what an evident hand of pro. 


vidence is here; that by their diſperſion, preſervation, 
and adherence to their religion, it ſnould come to pals 
that Cbriſtians ſhould daily ſee the accompliſhment of 
many remarkable. prophecies concerning this people; 


and that we ſtiould. always have amongſt us ſuch a 


croud of unexceptionable witneſſes to the truth of 
thoſe ancient Hebret records, on which ſo much of 


the evidence of the go/pel depends: records, which 


are many of them ſo full to the purpoſe for which we 
alledge them, that (as a celebrated writer very wel 
obleryes,) *<* Had the whole body of | the Fexwi/h na. 
tion been converted to Chriſtianity, men would 
e certainly have thought, they had been forged by 


„ Chriſtians, and have looked upon them, with the 
te prophecies. of the Sybils, as made many years after 


< the events they pretend to-foretell.” And to add 
no more here, the preſervation of the Jews as a difting 
People. evidently leaves room for the accompliſhment of 


thoſe Old and New Teęſtament ꝓromiſes (I), which re: 


late to their national converſion and reſtoration; 
whereas that would be impoſſible in itſelf, or at leaſt 


 jmpoſlible to be known, if they were promiſcuouſly 


blended with-other people. On the whole, it is ſuch 


a ſcene in the conduct of Providence, as I am well 


aſſured cannot be paralleled in the hiſtory, of any other 


nation on earth, and affords a moſt obvious and i im 
Ponent argument in favour of the geſpel. 


Thus has Chriſtianity been farther confirmed, ſince 
its firſt publication, by what God has done to W jo 


Thos It only remains, that we conſider, 13 


20) Deut. xxx. 3---5./ Lai. xxvil. 12, 13. xlv. 17. xlix. 6. 1. 


> kin 20, 1. be, Ixi. bai. by. Ixvi. ro Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. xxx, 8 


24. xxxi. 31----40. I. 4. . Ee ki. 17---20., XX. 3444. 


ExXXxiv. 5 N 21---38. Xxxvii. * 28. Hoſ. i. 10, 11. 


zi. 1423. Joel in. Amos ix. 11---15. Obad. ver. 


17221. Mic. 5 2 Zech. vi. 723. x. 612. Xii 
20. xiv. 921. Nom! xi. Oe.” .2 Cor. iii. 16. 
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(2.) What confirmation it receives, © from the mo- 
« thods which its enemies have taken to deſtroy it.“ 


| And theſe have generally been, either perſecution, 


or falſehood, or cavilling at ſome particulars in the r2- 
velation, without entering into the grand argument on 
which it is built, and fairly debating what is offered 
in its defence. Now who would not think the better 
of a cauſe, for being thus attacked? 5 
At firſt you know, that the profeſſors, and eſpecially 
the preachers of the goſpel, were ſeverely perſecuted. In 
every city bonds and impriſonmeuts awaited them (m). As 
ſoon as ever the apoſtles began to preach Jeſus and his 


reſurreftion, the Jewiſh rulers laid hold on them, and 


having confined and ſcourged them, ſtrictly prohibited 
their /peaking any more in that name (n). A little while 


after, Stephen was murder'd (o); and afterwards James 


(p), and ſome other of the apoſtles. Now certainly 
ſuch a conduct did evidently ſhew a conſciouſneſs, that 
they were not able to anſwer the apoſties, and to ſup- 
port their own cauſe by the fair methods of reaſon and 
argument; to which, ſo far as the hiſtory informs us, 
they made no pretence; but attempted to bear them 
down by dint of authority, and to ſilence them by 
brutal force. e e en e 


The time would fail me, ſhould I attempt particu- 


larly to ſhew, how theſe unrighteous methods were 
purſued in ſucceeding ages, and' diſtant countries. 


The ſavage cruelties of Nero to theſe innocent and holy 


men were ſuch, as raiſed the pity even of their ene- 
mies: yet this was one of the leaſt extenſive and de- 
ſtructive of the ten general perſecutions, which aroſe in the 
Roman empire, beſides ſeveral others in the neighbour- 


ing countries, of which ecclgſiaſtical hiſtory informs us. 


(m) Acts * 23. (9) Acts iv. 17. v. 40. (o) Acts vii. 58. 
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Ho 43: 2  Dvidences 10 2 Fay 
Theſe early enemies of the goſpel added fallebood and 
ander to their inhumanities. They endeavoured to 
murder the reputations of the Chriſtians, as well az 
their perſons, and were not aſhamed ſ to repreſent them 
as haters of the whole human ſpecies, for no imaginable 
| reaſon, but becauſe they would not aſſociate themſelves 
in their idolatrous worſhip, but with regard to charity 
and truth, were ſtrongly bearing their teſtimony again 
it :] Nay, they charged them with human ſacrifice, 
znceſt, idolatry, and all the crimes, for which them. 
ſelves and their fooliſh Gods were indeed juſtly deteſt. 
able; but from which the Chriſtiaus knew how to vin- 
dicate themſelves, highly to their own honour, and to 
the everlaſting reproach of theſe. malignant and peſti- 
lent accuſers: and they 
many noble apologies, which through the divine pro- 
vidence are tranſmitted to us, and are incomparably 


tte moſt valuable of any ancient uninſpired writings, 


Such were the infamous and ſcandalous methods, 
by which the go/pe] was oppoſed in the earlieſt ages 
of the church; and I cannot forbear adding, that 
c the ee me, more lately taken to ſubvert it, e/peci. 
ally amongſt our ſelves, ſeem to me rather to reflect a 
de glory upon it.” Its unhappy enemies have been told 
again and again, that we put the proof of it on plain 

| fad. They themſelves do not, and cannot deny, that 
it prevailed early in the world, as we have ſhewn at 
large. There muſt have been ſome man, or body of 
men, who firſt introduced it: They generally confeſ, 
that Cbriſt and his apoſtles were the perſons : and theſe 
apoſtles (on whoſe teſtimony what we know. of Chrij 
chiefly depends) muſt — Mi ent huſiaſts or impoſtors, if 
their teſtimony was falſe, Now which of theſe ſchemes 


OY will the unbeliever take? It ſeems, that the Deiſts of 


the prefent age fix on neither, as being ſecretly con- 


| ſcious they can {upport neither; but they content 
. themſelves with cævilling at ſome circumſtances attend- 


ing the revelation, without daring to encounter its 
Stand evidence: 37. e. they have been laboriouſly at- 
| tempting 
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'* plainly appears to have been fact.” One moſt weakly 
and ſophiſtically pretends to prove, in defiance of the 


common ſenſe of mankind, that the light of nature is a E 
perfeli rule, and therefore that all revelation is needleſs, 


and indeed impoſſible. Anotber diſguiſes the miracles 
of Chriſt by falſe and fooliſh reprefentations of them, 
and then ſets himſelf to ridicule them as 2dle tales. 
And 4 third takes a great deal of fruitleſs pains to 
ſhew that ſome prophecies referred to in the New Teſta- 


nent are capable of another ſenſe, different from that 


in which the Apaſtles have taken them. Theſe things 


have been ſer in a very artful and fallacious light by 


perſons, whoſe names will be. perhaps tranſmitted to 


poſterity, with the infamous glory of having been lea- 


ders in the cauſe of inſidelity; but not a man of them 
undertakes directly to anſwer, what has been ſaid to 
aſcertain the grand fa. Nay, they generally take 
no more notice of the poſitive evidence, by which it is 


even demonſtrated,. than if they had never heard it pro- 


poſed ; though they cavi/ at incidental paſſages in thoſe 
books; in which it is moſt clearly ſtated. : And as for 
what they have urged, tho perhaps ſome; who were be- 
tore weary of Chriſtianity, may have taken occaſion from 
their writings to reject it; and others for want of con- 


ſulting the anſwers to them, may have been unwarily 


inſnared ; yet the examination of theſe points has been 
greatly for the honour and vindication of the ruth, 


which ſeems on this occaſion to have been ſet in a 
[clearer and ſtronger light than ever, at leaſt in theſe _ 


later ages. | 1 he” 
The cauſe of Chriſtianity has greatly gained hy de- 

late, and the goſpel comes like fine gold out of the fur- 

nace, which. the more it is tried, the more it is appro- 


ved. I own, the Defenders of the goſpel have appeared 


with very different degrees of ability for the work 


nor could it be otherwiſe amongſt ſuch numbers of 


them: but on the whole, though the patrons of infi- 
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| | tempting to prove it * to. be improbable, or abſurd, - 
to ſuppoſe that to have been, which nevertheleſs _ 
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« delity have been maſters of ſome wit, humour, and 
"addreſs, as well as of a moderate ſhare of learning, 
and generally much more than a moderate ſhare of 
aſſurance; yet ſo great is the force of truth, that (un- 
"Jeſs we may except thoſe writers, who have unhap- 
pily called for the aid of the civil magiſtrate in the 
* controverſy, I cannot recollect, that I have ſeen any 
defence of the goſpel, which has not, on the whole, been 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh it, notwithſtanding all the ſophi- 
tical arguments of its moſt ſubtile antagoniſts. 
I [This is an obſervation, which is continually gain- 
ing new ſtrength, as new afſaults are made upon the 
' goſpel. And I cannot forbear ſaying that as if it were 
by a kind of judicial infatuation, ſome who have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves in the wretched cauſe of fu: 
lity, have been permitted to fall into ſuch groſs mijre- 
preſentations, ſuch ſenſeleſs inconſiſtencies, and ſuch pat- 
pable falſeboods, and in a word, into ſuch a various 
and malignant ſuperfluity of naugbtineſs; that to a wik 
and pious mind they muſt appear like thoſe venomou 
creatures, which are ſaid to carry an antidote in their 
bowels againſt their own poiſon. A virtuous and wel 
bred deift muſt turn away from ſome modern pieces ol 
this kind with ſcorn and abhorrence ; and a Chriſto 
might almoſt be tempted to wiſh, that the /,, with 
all their ſcandals about them, might be tranſmitted to 
poſterity, leſt when they come to live, like the wi- 
- tings of ſome of the ancient heathens, only in thoſe of 
their learned and pious an/werers, it ſhould hardly be 
credited, that ever the enemies of the goſpel in ſuch an 
enlightned age Thould be capable of ſo much impietj 
and folly.] i en 
. e =, | 
Thus I have given,you a brief view of the chief ar- 
guments in proof of Chriſtianity ; and the fum of tit 
whole is this. 5 | 
The goſpel is probable in theory ; as conſidering the 
nature of God, and the circumſtances of mankind, there 
was reaſon to hope 4 revelation might be given; + 
, | g 3 | | 1 
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internal evidence would be ſuch as that of the goſpel is, 
and its external ſuch, as it is ſaid to be. But it is alſo 


true in falt; for Chriſtianity was early 'profeſſed, as it 


was firit introduced by Feſus of Nazareth, whoſe life 


and doctrines were publiſhed by his immediate attend- 
ints; whoſe books are preſerved ſtill in their original 
language, and in the main are faithfully ;ranſlated into 


our own : ſo that the Books of the New Teſtament now 


in your hands may be depended upon, as written. 


ly the perſons whoſe names they bear. And admitting 


this, the truth of the goſpel follows by a train of very. 


aly conſequences ; for the authors certainly knew the 
truth of the fas they relate; and conſidering what 


appears of their charaZer and circumſtances, we can ne- 


ver believe they would have attempted to deceive us; or 
if they bad, they could not have gained credit in the 
world; yet they did gain it in a remarkable manner; 
therefore the fas they atteſted are true : and the truib 


of the goſpel evidently follows from the certainty. of 


thoſe faFs, and is much confirmed by what bas happened 
in the world ſince the firſt publication of it. | 


I hall conclude what I have to ſay on this ſubject, | 


with a few words by way of reflection. 
1. Let us gratefully acknowledge the divine good- 

heſs, in favouring us. with ſo excellent a revelation, and 

confirming it to us by ſuch an ample evidence. 


e ſhould be daily adoring the God of nature, for 


lighting up the ſun, that glorious, though imperfect 
image of his own unapproachable luſtre ; and appoint- 


ing it to gild the earth with its various rays, to cheer 
us with its benign influences, and to guide and direct 
us, in our journeys, and our labours. But how in- 
comparably more valuable is that day-/pring from on 


bigb which bas viited ws, that ſin of righteouſneſs, which 
bt to them that fit in dark- 


is 1ſen upon us, to give lig 
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if any were given, we ſhould naturally apprehend its 
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_ addreſs myſelf to you, whoſe eyes are fo happy as indeed 
to /ee, and your ears as to hear (7),) what reaſon have 


when you view with wonder and joy the harmonious 
cContrivance of our redemption, when you feel the 


_ profpett of a fair inheritance of eternal glory opening 


_ idolatry and cruelty (u). 


leſt merely tothe light of unaffifted reaſon ; even 70 301, 
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neſs, and in the ſhadow of death, and to guide our fret 


into the way of peace (4)? Oh Chriſtians, (for I now 


you fot daily and hourly praiſe ! When your minds are 
delighted with contemplating the riches of go/pe! grace, 


burden of your guilt remoyed, the freedom of your 
addreſs to the throne of grace encouraged, and ſee the 


upon you; then in the pleafing tranſport of your 
fouls, borrow the joyful anthem of the pſalmiſt, and 
fay, with the humbleſt gratitude and ſelf- reſignation; 
God is the Lord, "who hath given us light , bind the ſa- 
Erifice with cords, even to the horns of the altar (, 
Adore God, who firft commanded the light to fhine out 
F darkneſs, that by the diſcoveries of his word, and 


the operations of his ſpirit, he bas ſhined in your hearts, | 


10 give you the knowledpe of bis glory, as reflected fron 
Se fact of bis fon (t). Let us all adore him, that 
this revelation hath reached as, who live in an age and 
country ſo diſtant from that in which it firſt appeared; 
while thefe are to this day, not only dark corners, but 
regions of the earth, which are full of the habitationsi 
Let me here peculiarly addreſs myſelf to thoſe, 
whoſe education and circumſtances of life have given 
them opportunities of a fuller enquiry, into the ſtat: 
of thoſe ancient or modern nations, that have been 


firs, who are acquainted with the hiſtory of their God, 
the rites of their prieſts, the tales, and even the hymns 
of their poets, (thoſe beautiful trifles ;) nay, I will ade, 
the reaſonings of their ſageſt philoſophers, all the pre- 
carious, and all the erroneous things they have {aid 
where religion and immortality are concerned. I hate 
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ſometimes thought, that Cd gave to ſome of the moſt 


celebrated Pagan writers that uncommon ſhare of ge- 
nius and eloquence, that they might, as it were, b 
their art embalm the monſters of antiquity; that ſo 


ſucceeding ages might ſee, in a more affecting view 


than we could etherwiſe have done, how weak the hu- 


man mind is in its beſt eſtate, and the need, which 
the greateſt, as well as the meaneſt of mankind have, 
of being taught by a revelation from above. Permit 


me to remind you, that while you are daily conver- 
fing with ſuch monuments as theſe, (as I know ſome 
of you are), and are alſo ſurveying” the evidences of 
Chriſtianity, in a larger, and more diſtinct view, than 
it was proper for me here to propoſe them, you are 


under peculiar obligations, to be very thantful for the 


zoſpel yourſelves, as well as to compaſſionate the caſe of 
thoſe, to whom it has never been offered, or by whom 
itis lighted. And this leads me to another reflection 5 


2. What reaſon have we to pity thoſe, who re 


this glorious goſpel, even when they have opportunities 


of enquiring into its cleareft evidences. 


Such undoubtedly there are in our own age and na 
tion; and ſurely we ſhould ſometimes beſtoẽw a com- 


aſſionate thought upon them, and lift up an humble 
prayer for them; f God peradventure will give tbem 


repentance to the acknowledging of the truth ; that they, 


nay recover themſelves out of the ſnare of the devil, who 


ere now led captive by him at his pleaſure (w). We 
ſhould pity  Heathens, and Mahometans,- under their 
darkneſs and errors: but how much more deplorable. 
is the caſe of beſe, who, though they dwell in En- 
manuel's land, and in the valley of viſion, turn it into 


the valley of the ſhadow of death, by cloſing their eyes 
2" inſt ſo bright a luftre, and ſtopping their cars againſt 
the voice of the charmer (#) ? They are indeed in their 
own conceit the only people, and wiſdom will die with 


 (=v) 2 Tim. ii. 25, 26. (x) Pfal. Iviii. 4, 5, 
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them 0); ſo that to be ſure, they will ſcorn our pi): 
but who can forbear it? Is there a more melancholy 
thought than this, that the Son of God ſhould have 
done ſo much to introduce and eſtabliſh the goſpel, and 
his ſpirit ſo much to perpetuate and increaſe its evi. 
dence, and that after all, it ſhould be contemptuouſſ 


_ deſpiſed, even by creatures who are periſhing without 


it? That the bleſſed Jeſus, inſtead of being received 
with open arms as the great deliverer, ſhould either 
be treated as an empty name: or if acknowledged to be 
a real perſon, ſhould then be repreſented as a viſionary 


enthuſiaſt, or a wicked impoſtor; for there is no other 


alternative? And this, not only, though I believe, 
moſt frequently, by men of profligate and abandoned 
lives, but ſometimes by perſons of external morality 
and decency, of great humanity and ſweetneſs of 


temper, (for ſuch I know are to be found amongſt 


them), as well as men of wit and genius, of polite. 
neſs and learning, of human prudence and experience 


in affairs. I may alſo add, that it is the caſe of ſome, 
who were the children of pious parents, who were trained 


up in religious exerciſes, who once diſcovered ſerious 
impreſſions, and gave very encouraging hopes. - Alas, 


_ Whither are they fallen] and whither have we reaſon 


to fear, they will at length fall! How ſhall we ſhelter 
thoſe, that were once our brethren, that are perhaps 
ſtill our friends, from the awful ſentence, which the 
goſpel denounces againſt all that reject it, without any 
exception? As to the wretches, that add inſult and 
deriſion to their infidelity, I tremble to think of that 
load of guilt, which they are bringing on themſelves, 
and how near they approach to the unpardonable ſin, 
if they have not already committed it. For the reſt, 
who behave in a more modeſt and ſober manner, it 
will, no doubt, be a very difficult taſk to convince 
them; and ſo much the rather, as ſome of them, hy 


too eaſy a tranſition, have renounced many of the moſt 
important principles of natural religion, nay, I might 
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add, even the whole of it, together with the Chriſtian 
revelation. But the influences of divine grace are al- 
mighty; let us recommend them to theſe, and omit 
no other proper method, either of recovering thoſe 
who are already ſeduced, or at leaſt of ſecuring thoſe _ 
who are not yet infected, but may be (as moſt of the 
youth are, eſpecially in the moſt populous. places,) in 
eminent danger of the contagion, To this end let 
me add, | 


3. How reaſonable is it, that Chri/tians ſhould. 
form a familiar acquaintance with the great evidences 


of our common faith! 


It is what we ſo apparently owe to the honour of 
Cad, to the intereſt of Chriſt, ro the peace of our own 
ſouls, and the edification of others, that I hope, I 
need not urge it at large: eſpecially conſidering what 
was ſaid in the introduction to theſe diſcourſes. In 
conſequence of all, let it be your care to make the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity the ſubject of your ſerious reflec- 
tions, and of your frequent converſe : eſpecially, 
ſtudy your Bibles, where there are ſuch marks of truth 
and divinity to be found, that I believe, few that 
have familiarly know them, and have had a reliſh for 
them, were ever brought to make ſhipwreck of the 
faith as it is in Feſus. Above all, let it be your care 
to act on the rules which are here laid down; and 
then, you will find your faith growing in a happy 
proportion, and will experience the truth of our Sa- 
viour's declaration, that if any man will reſolutely and 
faithfully do. his will, he ſball know of the Chriſtian 
darine, whether it be of God (z). I verily believe, 
it is the purity of its precepts, which lies at the bot- 
tom of moſt men's oppoſition to it; or a natural pride 
of heart, which gives them an averſion to ſo hum- 
bling a ſcheme; or a fond affectation of ſeeming 
viſer than others, in rejecting what moſt of their 
| 2) John vii. 17. * 
, 9 4 : - _ neighbours 
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neighbours do at leaſt profeſs to believe. When 


theſe unhappy prejudices and conceptions are by di- 


vine grace conquered and rooted out, the evidence of 


truth will daily appear with an increaſing luſtre ; as 
the light of the un does, to an eye recovering from 
a film, with which it had been overgrown, and which 
before had vailed it with midnight in the midſt of 
I 0 5 


4. How ſolicitous ſhould we be to embrace and obey 
that goſpel, which comes attended with ſuch abundant 
ables) oo 5 


I may undoubtedly addreſs myſelf to moſt of you, 
my friends, and ſay, as Paul did to xing Agrippa, 


Believe thou the prophets (a), and I may add, de 


evangeliſts, and the apoſtles ? Yes, I know that you be. 
lieve them; yet let me intreat and charge you, not to 
reſt here; but attentively to examine, how far your 
hearts are affected, and your lives regulated by ſuch 
a belief. The Chri/tian revelation is a practical thing; 
_ andit is Heard, it is believed, it is profeſſed, and even 
defended in vain, if it be not obeyed. Therefore do we 
ſo frequently read of obeying the truth, and obeying the 
goſpel, as a matter of ſo great importance (5). 


In this po/pel, the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men; 
but it is revealed with redoubted terror againſt that 
audacious ſinner, who holds the truth in unrigbleoiſ. 
nes, (c). In this goſpel, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt is ex- 
alled, both as a prince, and à Saviour (d); and it is 
not with impunity, that the impenitent rebel can re- 
ject his yoke, and trample on his blood : for #f le 
that deſpiſed Moſes's law died without mercy, of how 
much ſorer puniſhment, than even a capital execution, 
. (a) Acts xxvi. 27. (6) Rom. ii. 8. vi. 17. Gal. ii, 1, 
2 Theſl. i. 8. 1 Pet. i. 22. iy. 17. (e) Rom. i. 18. (4) A 
v. 31. 60 1 Mp _ 
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are another day to be tried: the Balance, in which 


an impartial judge will weigh you ; and muſt on the 


whole prove your everlaſting friumpb, or your ever- 


laſting lorment. The bleſſed God did not introduce it 


with ſuch ſolemn notice, ſuch high expectation, ſuch 
pompous miracles, ſuch awful ſanctions, that men 
might reject, or diſhonour it, at pleaſure : but it will 


certainly be found, to the greateſt, and the meaneſt, _ 
of thoſe that hear it, a ſaviour of life unto life, or a. 


ſaviour of death unto death (f) . 


Let it therefore be your immediate care, to enquire, 


which of theſe it is like to prove to your ſouls; ſince 


it is ſo far from being .@ vain thing, that it is really 


your very life (g). If it has hitherto been deſpiſed, 
and that bleſſed Redeemer, in whom it ſo apparently 
centers, has been negleffed; remember, that all 


which has been ſaid in confirmation of its truth, does 
but in effect prove, that the hand writing of God him- 


ſelf is ſet to the ſentence of your eternal condemna- 
tior, Oh therefore allow not yourſelves a moment's 
reſt, till you have with humble ſubmiſſion applied to 
his throne, while yet there is hope that it may be re- 
verſed, . 

And as for you, my brethren, who have received 
Chrift Feſus the Lord, be exhorted to walk in him (5); 
ſince it is the deſign of his go/pel to teach us, to deny 
ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, righte- 


ouſly, and godly (i); and this, not only as you have 


ſo comfortable an aſſurance, that your labour ſhall not 
be in vain in the Lord (k), but as it will be, on the 
whole, the moſt effectual method you can take in 
your reſpective ſtations to promote the goſpel, If you 
(e) Heb. x. 28, 29. (J) 2 Cor. ii. 16. (g) Deut. xxxii. 
(2) Tit. ü. 12. (#) 1 Cor. xv, 58. 
„„ indeed 


Ewidences of Cbriſtianit. JAT 
miſt they be thought worthy, who have poured con- 
tempt on ſuch a ſovereign, and on ſuch a redeemer (e)? 
Oh let it be moſt ſeriouſly and frequently recol- 
Jeted, that his goſpel is the rouch-flone, by which you 


I 
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q 
; 
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indeed honour it and love it, and deſire it may be pro- 


pagated in the world, let it be your care, not only to 
defend it by your tongues, but to adorn it by your 
lives z and in the words of that great champion in this 
ſacred. cauſe, be blameleſs and harmleſs, the children of 
God without rebuke, in the midſt of a crooked and per- 
ver ſe generation, ſhining amongſt them as lights in the 
world, and ſo holding forth the word of life (1) ; and 
perhaps it may ſerve, not only to entertain their eyes 
with wonder and glory, but to guide their. feet into the 
ay F peace, and may engage them alſo to join with 
you in glorifying your father.which is in heaven (m). 
Amen! | 5 5 
V Phil. ii. 15, 16. {m) Matt. v. 6. 
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CoLoss. i. 26. 


Even the Myſtery, whi ch bath been bid from Ave 65 | 
and Generations, but now 1s made manifeſt to 
his Saints. 0 50 's 


T HE RE is no employment more delightful 


to a devout mind, than the contemplation of 
£. the divine wiſdom, in the government of this 
world. The civil hiſtory of mankind opens a wide 
field for this pious exerciſe. - Careful obſervers may 
often, by the light of reaſon, form probable conjec- 
tures wih regard to the plan of God's providence, 
and can diſcover a ſkilful hand, directing the revolu- 
tions of human affairs, and compaſſing the beſt ends, 
by the moſt effeCtual and ſurpriſing means: but ſacred 
hiſtory, by drawing aſide that veil which covers the 
councils of the Almighty. lays open his deſigns to 
the view of his creatures; and we can trace the ſteps 
which he taketh towards them, with more certainty, 
and greater pleaſure. The facts which inſpired wri- 
ters relate, are no leſs inſtructive, than the doctrines 
which they teach. The latter inform us, that God 


018. 
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is 
theſe perfections brought forth into action, and con- 
firm- ſpeculative opinions, by real and ftriking exam. 


bes. . | 
l The publication and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in 
the 58 a remarkable event of this kind, and 
contributes greatly to illuſtrate and magnify the di. 
vine. power and wiſdom, , From beginnings the moſt 
 meonſiderable, and by inſtruments the moſt unlikely, 
the Almighty, with incredible facility, raiſed that glo- 
rious fabric of his church, which hitherto hath with. 
Rood all the rage of his enemies, and the gates of hell, 
we believe, ſhall not prevail againſt it *. According 
to our Sayiour's beautiful image, 
| grew up, and waxed a great tree, and ſpread out its 
branches, and filled "the earth +. The hand of God 
ſheltered this feeble plant from the ſtorm, and by his 
care it was reared, and cultivated, and brought to ma. 
turity. The wiſdom and power of men united to op- 
poſe the doctrine of God: but it confounded the one, 
and overcame the other. Neither the bigotry of the 
Jews, nar the ſuperſtition of the Heathen, could re- 
fiſt its progreſs; and in vain di4 Herod and Ponlius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and people of Iſrael, gather 
themſelves topetber againſt the Lord and his anointed |. 
Many circumſtances concurred in procuring for 
Chriffianity ſuch a favourable reception and firm eſta- 
bliſkhment in the world. Whoever reflects upon the 
ſituation of mankind in that period, will find abun- 
dant reaſon to admire the divine wiſdom, which diſ- 
poſed theſe cireumſtances with ſo much art, and im- 
proved them with fuch {kill and ſucceſs. The text 


naturally leads me to conſider the conduct and admi- 
niſtration of providence, in this particular light. The 
werd of God, ſaith the apoſtle, the myſtery hid from 
ages, and from generations, is now made manifeſt to his 
faints, Why was the goſpel of Chriſt fo long con- 
cealed from the world ? Why was it publiſhed at that 
Matth. xvi. 18, + Mark Iv... 


T Acts. iv. 27. 
time? 
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| the time of Chriſt's Appearance. 1435 
me? What do we find in that particular juncture to 
render the diſcovery of the Chriſtian religion more ne- 
ceſſary, or its propagation more ſucceſsful? | 

In the following diſcourſe, I ſhall endeavour to ac- 
count for this part of the divine aeconomy, by ſelect- 
ing, in the ſituation of mankind, ſome remarkable 
circumſtances, which prove God to have manifeſted 
the myſtery «f the goſpel, at a time when the world ſtood 
moſt in need of ſuch a revelation, and was beſt prepa- 
jd. for receiving e en DEL 

The appearance of Chriſt in fo late an age, was an 
objection raiſed, by his antient adverſaries, againſt the 
truth of his miflion ; and modern infidels have not 
failed to receive and urge it, with their uſual confi- 
dence and triumph. But, if we can eftabliſh the truth 
of our general propoſition; this cavil falls te the 
ground, and the divine conduct is fully vindicated. 


I. About the time of Chriſt's appearance, there 
prevailed a general opinion, that the Almighty would 
ſend forth ſome eminent meſſenger, to communicate 
a more perfect diſcovery of his will to mankind. The 
Supreme Being conducteth all his operations by gene- 
ral laws. It ſeems to be one among theſe, that no 
perfection of any kind can be attained of a ſudden. 
The motion, by which his works advance towards 
their finiſhed and compleat ſtate, is gradual and pro- 
greſſive. This holds, with regard to all the produc- 
tions in the natural, and all the changes in the moral 
world. The fame principle appears to have regulated 
the diſpenſations of religion. The light of revelation 
was not poured in upon mankind all at once, and with | 
its full ſplendor. The obſcurity of the dawn went 
before the brightneſs of the noon-day. The will of 
God was at firſt made known by revelations, uſeful - 
indeed, but dark and myſterious. To theſe, ſucceeded . 
others more clear and perfect. In proportion as the 
ſituation of the world made it neceflary, the Al- 


mighty was pleaſed farther to open and unfold his 


ſcheme. 
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ſcheme. And men came by degrees to underſtand 
' this progreſlive plan of providence, and to conceive 
ho ſyſtems temporary and incompleat might ſerye 
to introduce that concluding and perfect revelation, 
which would declare the whole council of God to man“, 

The dignity of the perſon employed to publiſh this 
revelation, the virtues of his character, the glory of 
his kingdom, and the ſigns of his coming, were de- 
ſcribed by the antient prophets with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity. Guided by this ſure word of prophecy, the 
Jews of that age, concluded the period predetermined 
by God, to be then compleated; and that the /ullne(; 
of time being come, the promiſed Meſſiah would ſud- 
denly appear. Devout perſons among them, ated 
day and night for the conſolation of Tjrael r; and the 
whole nation, groaning under the Roman yoke, and 
ſtimulated by the deſire: of liberty and vengeance, 
expected their Deliverer with the moſt anxious im- 


„ eee | 


Nor were theſe expectations peculiar to the Jews, 
By their diſperſions among ſo many nations, by their 
converſation with the learned men among the Hea- 
thens, and the- tranſlation of their inſpired writings 
into a language almoſt. univerſal ; the principles of 
their religion were ſpread all over the eaſt : and it be- 
came the common belief that a prince would ariſe at 
that time in Zudea, who would change the face of the 
world, and extend his empire from one end of the 
earth to the other. 4 | | 

In his due time, did the wiſdom of, God ſend forth 
his Son, not to aſſume any ſtrange character, or to 
claim any new and unknown dignity, but to fulfil al 
that. had been ſpoken by the mouth of his holy prophets fince 
the world began 4. While the eyes of men were em- 


ployed in ſearch of the promiſed Meſſiah, while they 
watched every ſign that could indicate his coming, 
and obſerved and calculated every circumſtance which 
could lead them to diſcover him, while ihe earneſt ex- 
t Ads ui. 21. 
pPeoeesectatian 


Acts xx. 27. + Luke ii. 25, 38. 
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pellation of all creatures waited for the revelation of God 


that happy and favourable juncture, was the myſtery 
11 from 125 manifeſted to the world. No wes 
the Jes ſhould receive our Saviour, on his firſt ap- 
pearance, not only without prejudice, but even with 
eagerneſs and applauſe: no wonder the Gentiles 
ſhould gather together unto him, who had fo long been 
the deſire of all nations *. Had Chriſt been manifeſted 
it a more early period, the world would not have been 
prepared to meet him with the ſame fondneſs and zeal : 
Had his appearance been put off for any conſiderable 
time, men's expectations would have begun to lan- 
oviſh, and the warmth of deſire,” from a delay of gra- 
fication, might have cooled and died away. _ 
II. But, it is not only from circumſtances peculiar 
to the Jews and neighbouring nations, that we con- 
clude the Chriſtian religion to have been publiſhed at 


the moſt proper time: we propoſe to bring a farther 


confirmation of this truth, from a ſurvey of the con- 
dition and circumſtances of mankind in general. Let 
us venture then into this large field, and take a view 
of the political, of the moral, of the religious, and 
of the domeſtic ſtate of the world. . | : 

We begin, by conſidering the political ſtate 6f the 
world about the time of our Saviour's appearance. 
The world, in the moſt early ages, was divided into 
ſmall independent ſtates, differing from each other in 
language, manners, laws, and religion, The ſhock 
of ſo many oppoſite intereſts,” the interfering of ſo 
many contrary views, occaſioned the moſt violent con- 
vulſions and diſorders. Perpetual diſcord ſubſiſted 
between theſe rival ſtates z and hoſtility and bloodſhed 
never ceaſed, during that turbulent and reſtleſs pe- 
riod, Commerce had not hitherto united mankind, 
and opened the communication of one nation with 
another, The world may now be conſidered as one 
valt ſociety, cloſely cemented by mutual wants; each 


Sen, xlix. 10. Hag. ii. 7. 


part 
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part e its ſhare towards the ſubſiſtence, the 
Pleaſure and improvement of the whole. But in thoſe 
more ſimple ages, the intercourſe between nations waz 
extremely inconſiderable. Voyages into remote coun- 
tries, in queſt either of wealth or knowledge, were 
very rare. Men moved in a narrow circle, little ac- 
quainted with any thing beyond the limits of their 


own ſmall territory, and utter ſtrangers to the condi. 


tion and character of diſtant nations. 

At laſt the Roman ambition undertook the arduoy 
enterpriſe of conquering the world, and conducted i 
with ſuch refined policy, irreſiſtible courage, - and ini- 


mitable perſeverance, as, in the end, crowned the at. 


tempt with ſucceſs. They trode down the kingdoms, ac. 


. cording to Daniel's prophetic deſcription ; by their 
exceeding ſtrength, they devoured. the whole earth *, 


However, by enſlaving the world, they civilized it; 
and while they oppreſſed mankind, they united them 
together. The ſame laws were every where eltabliſhed, 
and the ſame languages underſtood. Men approached 
nearer to one another in ſentiments and manners; 
and the intercourſe between the moſt diſtant corners 
78 the earth was rendered ſecure and agreeable. Sa- 


tiated with victory, the firſt emperors abandoned all 


thoughts of new. conqueſts. Peace, an unknown 


bleſſing, was enjoyed thro' out all that vaſt empire; 


or if a {light war was waged on an outlying and bar- 
barous frontier, far from diſturbing the tranquility, it 
fcarce drew the attention of mankind. 

Such was the political ſtate of the world, when 
Chriſtianity made its firſt appearance; and, from this 


| repreſentation of it, many circumſtances occur to 


Juſtify the divine wiſdom, in chuſing that particular 
conjuncture, to publiſh it. During the period, which 


Fo I firſt deſcribed, the propagation of any new religion, 


muſt have been extremely flow and uncertain. How 


could it have forced its way, thro' innumerable diff- 
culties, 1 from the unſettled ſtate of the world, 


Dan. vii. 2, 23. | 
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gun the fierceneſs and animoſity of hoſtile and divi- 


ded nations? The power of God, no doubt, could 
have ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles: but it is obſerva- 
ble, that this power is never exerted but on the moſt 
neceſſary occaſions. The Almighty ſeldom effects, 
by ſupernatural means, any thing, which could have 
been accompliſhed by ſuch as are natural. And were 
we to judge by maxims merely human, the propaga- 
tion of Chriſtianity, in theſe circumſtances, would 
have proved not only a dangerous, but an impoſſible 
enterpriſe. | ooo or Hats 
But, favoured by the union and tranquility of the 
Roman empire, the diſciples of Chriſt executed their 
commiſſion to great advantage. The ſucceſs and ra- 
pidity, with which they diffuſed the knowledge of his 
name over the world, are aſtoniſhing. This epiſtle 
to the Coloffians, was writ about thirty years after our 
Saviour's aſcenſion ; and even then, the apoſtle could 
aſſert, that the goſpel had been preached to every crea- 
ture, which is under heaven *, i. e. thro* the whole ex- 
tent of the Roman empire. Nations were then ac- 
ceſſible, which formerly had been unknown. Under 
this ſituation, into, which the providence of God had - 
brought the world, the joyful ſound, in a few years, 
reached thoſe remote corners of the earth, into which 
it could not, otherways, have penetrated for many 
This view of our ſubject, preſents to us an idea of 
the Chriſtian religion, equal to the greateſt and moſt 


magnificent conception of the human mind. The 


nobleſt people, that ever entered upon the ſtage of 
the world, appear to have been only inſtruments in the 
divine hand, for the execution of wiſe purpoſes, con- 
cealed from themſelves. - The Roman ambition and 


bravery paved the way, and prepared the world for 


the reception of the Chriſtian doctrine: They fought 


and conquered, that it might triumph with the greater 
ale, Howbeit, they meaned not ſo, neither did their 


e i 


Vor. I. „ a heart 
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18 The Situation of the World at 
Hurt think ſo; but it was in their heart to deſtroy and 
' cut off nations not a few *, By means of their vio. 
ries, the over-ruling wiſdom of God eſtabliſhed an 
empire, which really poſſeſſes that perpetuity and eter- 
nal duration, which they vainly arrogated to their 
on: he erected 2 throne which ſhall continue for 
"ever +, and-of the increaſe of that government there ſhall 
be no end F. J e 


III. Let us conſider the ſtate of the world, with 
regard to morals. We cannot expect to find pure 
and undefiled virtue, among thoſe people who were 
deſtitute of the inſtructions, the promites, and aſſiſt. 
ance of divine revelation. Unenlightened reafon of- 
ten errs: undirected virtue always deviates from the 
Tight path : But, even in thoſe lefs favoured ages, 
Tighteouſneſs | had not ' altogether periſped from 1h: 
_ earth; and the nations which had not the law, did by 
nature, in ſome degree, the ws contained in th: 
law}. Theſe virtuous but feeble efforts of the human 
mind, were encouraged and ſeconded by ſeveral hap- 
py circumſtances, in the ſituation of the world, ow. 
ing in appearance to the ſagacity of men, but ordained 
in reality by the wiſdom of God. One of theſe was 
of a ſingular nature, and well deſerves our particular 
non; 157 ak gee 
We have already mentioned the early diviſion of 
the world into ſmall independent ſtares. - Theſe ſtates, 
unbroken by the refinements of luxury, and animated 
with the nobleſt of human paſſions, ſtruggled for li- 
berty, and obtained it. Lawgivers, intimately ac. 
quainted with human nature, deep politicians, and 
lovers of mankind, ' aroſe in different places, and 
founded thoſe equal and happy governments, which 
have been the admiration and envy of all ſucceeding 
ages. Temperance, frugality, decency, public ſpirit, 
love to their fellow. citizens, magnanimity : I bete 
are the virtues which flouriſhed under ſuch wiſe inflt- 
Ia. x, 7, + Heb. i, 8. f Ifa, ix. 7. {| Rom. ii. 14+ 
cre | E's tutlons. 
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tutions. At the ſame time, in theſe ſmall common- 
wealths, the conduct of every citizen was ſubjected 
to the eye of the magiſtrate; and the nature of the go- 
yernment obliged him, to inſpect their manners, 
with ſeverity. The ſmalleſt crimes could not eſcape 
obſervation : even dangerous virtues were expoſed to 
cenſure. On this foundation of public liberty, did 
antient virtue reſt ; an effect of government little 
known in modern times, wherein the views of legiſla- 
tors are confined to inferior objects. But from this 
ſource, were derived all thoſe ſplendid actions among 
the heathens, which, on the one hand, have been ſo 
nvidiouſly mentioned by infidels, as a reproach to 
our holy religion, and on the other, ſo juſtly cele- 
brated by Chriſtians, in order to rouze the zeal and 
emulation of a degenerate age. | 
Virtue, however, did not long enjoy this temporary 
and precarious ſupport. Theſe wiſe inſtitutions were 
the works of men, and mortal like their authors. 
dome of them periſhed by the malignity of internal 
diſeaſes : and, it a vigorous conſtitution and more 
kilful* management prolonged the period of others, 
they yielded at laſt to the violence of external injuries. 
It was impoſſible either to divert or reſiſt the torrent 
of Roman power: it gathered ſtrength from oppoſi- 
„n of don, and bore down all nations before it. But, by 
tates, aabduing the world the Romans loſt their own liberty. 
Many cauſes, which it is not our preſent buſineſs to 


the Time of Chrift's Appearance. a; | | 
| 


nated eau 1 
r |. W*e*Þlain, concurred in producing this effect: Many 
or l- Jucing h | 
Vac. Nodes engendered or nouriſhed by proſperity, deli- 
and vered them over to the vileſt race of tyrants that ever 
and = Hicted or diſgraced human nature. ik 8 


Pich The alliance betwixt morals and government was 
now broken; and an influence hitherto ſo friendly to 
F Mt virtue, became altogether malignant, and was exerted 
] hele With molt fatal ſucceſs, to poiſon and debaſe the hu- 
inſti. man mind. Along with deſpotic power, entered all 
thoſe odious vices, which are uſually found in its train; 
ud in a ſhort time, they grew to an incredible pitch. 

„ G82 The 
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The colours are not too ſtrong, which the apoſtle em. 
ploys in drawing the character of that age: contem. 
porary hiſtorians juſtify him, when he deſcribes it 5 
be alienated. from the life of God, walking in vanity thry 
the blindneſs of their minds; and, being paſt fetling, 
were given up to laſciviouſneſs, and to work all unclean. 
neſs with greedineſs *. e ee cis nf) 

In this time of univerſal, corruption, did the wi. 
dom of God manifeſt the Chriſtian revelation to the 
world, not to re-eſtabliſh virtue upon the ſame inſe- 
cure foundation of civil government; but to ere it 
upon the eternal and immoveable baſis of a religion, 
which teacheth righteouſneſs by the authority of God, 
What the wiſdom of men could do for the encou- 
ragement of virtue in a corrupt world, had been tried 
during ſeveral ages; and all human devices were 
found, by experience, to be of very ſmall avail: ſo 
that no juncture could be more proper for publiſh- 
ing a religion, which, independent on human lays 
and inſtitutions, explains the principles of morals with 
admirable perſpicuity, and enforces the practice of 
them by moſt perſuaſive arguments. Had not Chriſ- 
tianity appeared to check and mitigate the pernicious 
effects of deipotic unlimited empire, tis hard to fay, 
how far they might have gone towards extinguiſhing 
the name and exercile of virtue among men. This 
we know, that in a moſt diſſolute age, and under the 
' worſt government, the primitive Chriſtians attained, 
in every. virtue, to an eminence, of which there is na 

example in the hiſtory of mankind, The ſpirit of 
their religion, ſuperior to the corrupt genius of the 
age, continued pure and vigorous; and men ſaw with 
admiration, that when every other foundation of vit- 
tue was overthrown, the foundation of God flood ſurt, 
immoveable amidſt be floods which came, the rains thi 
deſcended, and the winds that blew and beat upon it f. 


_ + Matth. vii. 
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7-0 Epheſ. iv. 17, 18, 19. % 1 
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IV. Let us conſider the world with regard to its 
religious ſtate. The national character of the Jews, 
ſcems to have been deeply tinctured with ſuperſtition. 
Their early education in Egypt, the example of neigh- 
bouring nations, influence of the climate, but above 
all the perverſeneſs of their own diſpoſition, rendered 
this impreſſion indelible. Obſtinate againſt all the 
endeavours employed by their divine lawgiver to re- 
preſs or extirpate it, this ſuperſtitious ſpirit broke out 
on every. occaſion. Delighted with the ceremonial 
preſcriptions of the law, the Jews utterly neglected 
the moral ; and, fond of ſuchrites as pleaſe the imagi- 
nation, they undervalued thoſe duties which improve 
the heart. This unhappy biaſs was greatly increaſed 
by the doctrine of the Phariſees, which reduced the 
prejudices of their countrymen into a regular ſyſtem 
of ſuperſtition. By their vain traditions, they added 
to the load of ceremonies : By their wretched inter- 
pretations of the law, they abridged the number of 
moral precepts. They openly preferred the former 
before the latter; and ſubſtituted obſervances frivo- 
lous and inſignificant, in the place of be weighty mat- 
ters in the lam, judgment, mercy, and faith “. 
While the Phariſees undermined religion, on the 
one hand, their rivals the Sadducees carried on, from 
another quarter, a more bold and impious attack 
apainft it. By denying the immortality of the ſoul, 
they wounded religion in a vital part; and overturned 
the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, which 
bath been, and muſt ever be, the chief foundation of 
virtuous obedience. The practice of theſe two con- 
ending ſets, was perfectly ſuitable to their principles: 
the followers of the one, were ſcandalous libertines ; 
the diſciples of the other, notorious hypocrites : and 
between them, the knowledge and power of true re- 
gion were entirely deſtroyed, It was high time then 
Ior the wiſdom of God to vindicate his injured law, 


and to revive languiſhing and decayed religion, among 
ok „Matth. xxili. 23. | 
Gg 3 5 his 
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his antient people. To recal the Jews from their 
former wandrings, the Almighty had with ſucceſs em. 
. ployed the miniſtry of his holy prophets; but the 
malignant diſtempers of that age, would not have 
yielded to any common remedy : a conceited and 
perverſe generation would have liſtened to no inferior 
meſſenger ; and therefore, the great prophet was ſent 
forth in this due time, to explain, to extend, and to 
perfect the law, and to fill Zion with judgment and righte. 
ouſneſs * yp REM 
1 the deplorable ſituation of the heathen world 
with regard to religion, called till more loudly for 
an immediate interpoſal of the divine hand. I ſhall 
not mention the characters of the heathen deities, in- 
famous for the moſt enormous crimes ; nor deſcribe 
their religious worſhip, conſiſting frequently in the 
vileſt and moſt ſhameful-rites. Certain it is, the more 
any man honoured ſuch gods, the worſe himſelf was; 
and the oftner he ſerved them, the more wicked he 
would become. | is RE: 
It is the ſpirit and genius of heathen religion which 
I ſhall endeavour to repreſent, Theſe, according 


to the apoſtle's obſervation, were in all ibings too much} 


ſuperſtitious *. . Stately temples, expenſive ſacrifices, 
_pompous ceremonies, . magnificent feſtivals, with al 
the other circumſtances of ſhew and ſplendour, were 

the objects which falſe religion preſented to its vota- 
ries : but juſt notions of God, obedience to his mo- 

ral laws, purity of heart, and ſanctity of life, were 

not once mentioned as ingredients in religious ſervice, 

Superſtition never prevailed among any people, but 
at the expence of morals. The heathen ſuperſtition, 
far from giving any aid to virtue, ſeems not to have 
had the leaſt connexion with it. No repentance of 
paſt crimes, no future amendment, of conduct, arc 
ever preſcribed by it, as proper means of appeaſing 
the offended deities. *© Sacrifice a choſen victim, bow 
down before an hallowed image, be initiated in the 
a. xxxVl 35. Achs. xvii. 23. | 
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ſacred myſteries ;. and the wrath of the gods will be 


averted, and the thunder drop from their hands.” 
Suitable to theſe ſentiments, is the behaviour of Balak 


king of Moab, deſcribed by the prophet Micah. That 
prince had provoked the God of Iſrael; and in order 
to regain his favour, thought of the fame means, 
which ſuperſtition employs to mitigate the rage of its 
falſe gods. MHherewith, ſays he, ſhall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myſelf before the high God ? Shall 
J come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves 


of a year old? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands 


of rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of oil? Shall 


I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of my 


body for the ſin of my ſoul *? To do juſtly, to love mercy, 


ond to walk humbly with God, were acceptable ſervices, 


which made no part in the ſyſtem of heathen religion. 

Happily, the wiſdom and ſimplicity of antient go- 
vernment, checked the progreſs of this infectious prin- 
ciple, and corrected in ſome degree, its poiſonous 
and deſtructive qualities. But no ſooner had the ty- 
ranny of the Roman emperors removed this reſtraint, 


by ſubverting liberty, than ſuperſtition made its ad- 
vances on the world by ſudden and mighty ſteps, and 


exerciſed an uncontrouled dominion in every corner 
of the earth. Tyranny and ſuperſtition, like thoſe 
other deſtroyers of mankind, famine and peſtilence, 
are nearly allied. Superſtition breaks the ſpirit, and 
prepares it for ſervitude. Tyranny, for this reaſon, 
encourages ſuperſtition, and employs it as an uſeful 
auxiliary to illegal power. Accordingly, Rome adopt- 
ed the gods of almoſt every nation, whom ſhe had 
conquered ; and opened her temples to the groſſeſt 


ſuperſtitions of the moſt barbarous people. Her fol. 
iſh heart being 'darkned, ſhe changed the glory of the un- 


corruptible God, into an image made like to corruptible 


f 


man,” and to birds and four-footed beaſts, and creeping. 


things F. 
„ M 
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At this time, therefore, did a good God, in pity 
to his deluded creatures, publiſh the Chriſtian revela 
tion. By it, the God of truth was made known; 
and the idols of the nations were moved at bis preſence +, 
Rational and ſublime in its doctrines, humane and 


| beneficent in its precepts, pure and {imple in its wor- 


ſhip; no religion was ever ſo well calculated as Chriſ- 


tianity, ro repreſs the inroads of ſuperſtition, and to 


eſtabliſh an acceptable and manly devotion, conſiſting 
in ſpirit and in truth . No period can be mentioned, 
when inſtruction in theſe important articles, would 
have been more ſeaſonable or neceſſary. The abſurd 


fictions, and abominable practices of ſuperſtition, had 


| on near to extinguiſh the natural ſentiments of the 
man mind, concerning the ſupreme Being, and to 


baniſh his name and worſhip from the earth. No 
wonder, men, under theſe circumſtances, ſhould liſten, 


with joy, to the Chriſtian revelation, which delivered 


them from that hateful yoke, and taught them, 7 
ſerve God without fears in Og an ee be· 


Tan bim 


1 "| La us conſider the N with regard to its TY 
ba 95 ſituation : a view, perhaps, leſs extenſive and 
magnificent than thofe, which hitherto have engaged 
our attention; but nor leſs important. The private 


Ts and domeſtic 8 of mankind, is the chief cir- 
cumſtance, which forms their character, and the great 


ſource of their happineſs or miſery. Any poiſon in 
this fountain, communicates itſelf to the manners of 
men; any bitterneſs there, infects all the pleaſures 
of life. Many circumſtances of the moſt fatal in- 
fluence on domeſtic, virtue and happineſs, occur to 
attentive obſervers of the period under review. 
Domeſtic ſociety is founded in the union betwixt 


7 huſband. and wife. Among allcivilized nations, this 


union hath been eſteemed ſacred and honourable ; and 


from it are derived thoſe exquiſite joys or ſorrows, 


10 Luke i i. 74» 


; + Ifa. xix. 1. 
He which 


r John iv. 24. 
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which can imbirter all the pleaſures, or alleviate all 
the pains in human life. In the antient world, there 

evailed two practices equally pernicious to the peace 
and happineſs of the married ſtate. From the moſt 
early times polygamy ſeems to have been univerſal 
among the eaſtern nations; and men married as many 
wives as their fancy wiſhed for, or their fortune could 
maintain. Now, this practice not only appears to be 
contrary to the intention of the Almighty, who ar 
firſt created but one perſon of each ſex, and hath ſince 


reſerved an admirable proportion betwixt the number * 


of males and females, whom he ſends into the world 
but by it likeways, were baniſhed from domeſtic life, 


all thoſe enjoyments which ſweeten and endear it. 


Friendſhip, ſocial intercourſe, confidence, and the 
mutual care of children, were utterly unknown : on 
the one hand, rigour, yoluptuouſneſs, jealouſy ; on the 
other, ſubjection without love, fidelity, or virtue. 
One half of the human ſpecies became the property of 
the other ; and the huſband, inſtead of being the friend 
and protector of a wife, was no better than the maſter 
and tyrant over a ſlave. 
were introduced into the families of Jacob and Ella- 
nah, by a plurality of wives, are but imperfect pic- 
tures of the enormities occaſioned by the fame prac- 
tice, under maſters leſs virtuous, and in ages more 
diſſolute and luxurious. Where-ever the Chriſtian 
religion is eſtabliſhed, an end hath been put to an in- 


ſtitution ſo inconſiſtent with the felicity of domeſtic 


life. Marriage ſuitable to the ordinance of God, is 
rendered a friendly and undiſſoluble alliance betwixt 
two perſons; and tranquility, confidence, and joy 
bleſs an union, begun and cemented by mutual love. 

In the weſtern parts of the world, the maxims with 
regard to marriage were more conformable to nature: 


one man was confined to one woman; but at the 


ſame time, - their laws allowed a practice, which 
introduced the moſt fatal diſorders into domeſtic 
life. The Almighty, becauſe of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, permitted the Jews, on certain occaſions, 70 


give 


The envy and diſcord which 
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give a writing of divorcement to their wives *. Accord: 
ing to their uſual cuſtom, the-Jews ſtretched this in- 


dulgence to moſt extravagant lengths; and, defining 
the caſes in which they pretended divorces to be law- 
ful, with a minute and over-curious accuracy, they 
altogether perverted the inſtitution of God, Their 


doctors permitted divorces for cauſes fo trival and-ri- 
diculous, as cannot be mentioned in a grave diſcourſe. 
The utmoſt diſſolution of manners, was the effect of 


ſuch licentious opinions: and our Saviour found the 
abuſes to be grown ſo enormous, as to render the 


ſtricteſt and moſt preciſe limitations of the Moſaic pre- 


cept abſolutely neceſſary. 


Nor was this matter on any better footing among 
the heathen nations. Divorces, on very flight pre- 


tences, were permitted both by Greek and Roman le. 


giſlators. And tho? the pure manners of theſe repub- 
lics, reſtrained, for ſome time, the operation of ſuch 
a pernicious inſtitution ; tho? the virtue of private per- 
ſons ſeldom abuſed the indulgerice which the laws al- 
lowed them : yet no ſooner had the progreſs of luxu- 
ry, and the eſtabliſhment of deſpotic power, vitiated 
the taſte of men, than the law with regard to divor- 
ces, was found to be amongſt the worſt corruptions 


which prevailed in that abandoned age. The facility 
of ſeparation rendered married perſons careleſs of ob- 


taining or practiſing thoſe virtues which render do- 
meſtic life tranquil and delightful. The education of 


children, was utterly neglected by parents, who often 
met together, with a ſcheme of ſeparation'in both 
their thoughts. Marriage, inſtead of reſtraining, ad- 
ded to the violence of irregular deſire ; and under a 


legal name, became the vileſt and moſt ſhameleſs pro- 


ſtitution. From all theſe cauſes, the married ſtate 


fell into diſreputation and contempt ; and it became 
neceſſary, by penal laws, to force men into a ſociety 
where they expected no ſecure and laſting happineſs. 
Among the Romans, domeſtic corruption grew, of a 
'\ ©Muk x. 4, 5. . 
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marriage- union were, by him, rendered almoſt indiſ- 
poſſible, Political projectors may pleaſe themſelves - 
with imaginary advantages, reſulting from the liberty 
of divorces ;. but reaſon, as well as the experience of 
mankind, juſtify rhe wiſdom of the divine decree con- 
cerning them. If the manners of men be not ex - 


article hath always proved fatal to the peace and vir- 
tue of domeſtic life; and whatever remains of theſe 


bed to that regulation in the goſpel F, which ſuper- 
truth the greateſt bleſſing to mankind. 


meſtic ſociety, needed reformation; the ſufferings of 
thoſe who were ſubject to them merited relief. 


the greater part of mankind is candemned to conſtant 


tient world, the condition of this numerous and uſe- 
ful race of men, differed widely from that, wherein 


tary duty to the ſociety, which intitled them to a re- 
ward; it was an hard taſk, impoſed without their con- 


and ſituation are beſt known, above two thirds of the 
| Whole inhabitants are computed. to have been in a 
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fudden, to an incredible height; and perhaps, in the 


hiſtory of mankind, we can find no parallel to the un-, 


diſguiſed impurity and licentiouſneſs of that age. 


It was in a good time, therefore, that our Saviour 


aboliſhed a practice, which had been one of the moſt 


fertile ſources of theſe diſorders. The bonds of the [ 


ſoluble ; and the cords of love were drawn the cloſeſt 


tremely pure and ſimple, the leaſt indulgence in this 


we now find in a diſſolute age, muſt be intirely aſcri- 
ficial reaſoners repreſent as a grievance, tho? it be in 


If the vices of thoſe, who are at the head of do- 


So many are the wants of human ſociety, that far 


toil and labour in order to ſupply them. In the an- 


they are now placed. They were not freemen, but 
flaves, who occupied the inferior, tho' neceſſary, ſta- 
tion in human life, Their labour, was not a volun- 


ſent, and exacted with the utmoſt rigour. The num- 
ber of perſons reduced to this unhappy condition, was 
immenſe. In thoſe parts of the world, whoſe hiſtory 


Rom. i. 26, Kc. + Matth. v. 32. 
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fate of Navery, The perſons, the goods; the chil- 
Aren of theſe flayes were the property of their maſters, 
diſpoſed of at pleaſure, and transferred, like any 


bother poſſeſſion, from one hand to another. No ine- 


quality of condition, no ſuperiority in power, no pre- 
text of conſent, can juſtify this ignominous depreſſion 


of human nature, or confer upon one man, the right 


of dominion over the perſon of another: but not 


only doth reaſon condemn this inſtitution as unjuſt, 


experience proved it to be pernicious both to maſters 
and flaves. The elevation of the former, inſpired 
into them pride, infolence, impatience, cruelty, and 
voluptuouſneſs: the dependent and hopeleſs ſtate of 
the latter, dejected the human mind, and extinguiſh- 
ed every generous and noble principle in the heart. 
Were 1 to mention the laws and regulations of the 


moſt civilized ſtates among the antients, concerning 


theſe unfortunate tufferers ; were I to relate the treat- 


ment which they met with, from perſons the moſt 


renowned for their virtue; maxims ſo inhumane, and 
actions fo barbarous; would excite the ſtrongeſt pity 
and indignation, in an age, which never beheld the 
tyranny of the oppreſſor, nor heard the groans of the 


captive. | 


Tis true, while men enjoyed thoſe wiſe inſtitutions 


: of government, which we formerly deſcribed, the ſtate 


of ſervitude did not become altogether intolerable ; 
many expedients were uſed for mitigating the rigour 
of command, and lightening the yoke of obedience : 


but, upon eſtabliſhing deſpotic government in the 


-Roman'empire, domeſtic tyranny roſe, in a ſhort time, 
to. an aſtoniſhing height. In that rank ſoil, oy 
vice, which power-nouriſhes in the great, or oppreſ- 


fon engenders in the mean, thrived and. grew up 


Here then is an object worthy the attention of that 
-merciful God, who delivereth the ſoul of the affiited 
From violence, obo beareth the cry of the needy, and 2 0 
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who bath no helper . The groans of ſuch an inny- 


merable multitude of his reaſonable creatures, berea- 
ved of the nobleſt privilege of their nature, liberty 


and independence, would not, we may believe, be 
uttered in vain. He could not always &eep /ilence and 
be fill, when he beheld their wretched ſituation, fo 


deſtructive of happineſs, and fo fatal to virtue. Ar 


laſt, the divine wiſdom interpoſed ; and when the evil 


had become intolerable, and Senne to be paſt cure, 


the promulgation of Chriſtingary brought an effectual 
151 timely remedy. 

It is not the authority of any ſingle detach pre- 
cept in the goſpel, but the ſpirit and genius of Chriſ- 
tian religion, more powerful than any particular com- 
mand, which hath aboliſhed the practice of ſlavery thro? 
the world. The temper, which Chriſtianity inſpired, 


was mild and gentle; and the doctrines it taught, 


added ſuch dignity and luſtre to human nature, as 
reſcued it from the diſhonourable ſervitude into which 
it was ſunk. All men, of every condition, are de- 
clared to be the offspring of the fame God, and the 


beirs of the ſame heavenly inheritance: one Saviour 
redeemed them from iniquity by his death, and one 


fpirit worketh powerfully in their hearts. Where- ever 
ſuch opinions prevail, no human creature can be re- 
garded as altogether inſignificant and vile; even the 
meaneſt acquire dignity, exterior diſtinctions diſap- 
pear, and men approach nearer to that original equa- 
lity, in which they were at firſt placed, and are ſtill 
viewed by their impartial Creator. 

What a wonderful and bleſſed change hath Chriſ- 
tianity produced in the face of the world! Along 
with the knowledge of it, liberty, humanity, and do- 
meſtic happineſs, diffuſed themſelves over every cor- 
ner of the earth. It is deemed a virtue, to admire 


and praiſe thoſe illuſtrous perſonages, who delivered 


mankind from the rage of tyrants, and vindicated the 


violated laws and conſtitution of their country: and 


* Plal. Ixxii. 12- 
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is no admiration due to the generous ſpirit of that res 
ligion which reſtored liberty, nor to one nation or fo- 
_ ciety alone, but reſeued from the worſt ſervitude, far 
the greater number of the human race, and acquired 
for them that happy freedom; which they ſtill enjoy? 
When we behold Chriſtianity making its progfeſs thro? 
the world, and working, every where, ſuch an im- 
portant alteration in the condition of mankind ; we 
may well apply to a temporal deliverance, what the 
prophet ſpoke concerning a ſpiritual falvation : Be- 
hold the acceptable year of the Lord is come! Liberty is 


proclaimed to the captive, and the opening of the priſon 


to them that are bound; they ſhall reſt from their ſorrow, 
and from their fear, and from the hard bondage wherein 
they were made to ſerve *. © 

The abolition of domeſtic ſlavery was the occaſion 
of another change in the manners of men, which is no 
leſs remarkable. Captives taken in war, were, in all 
probability, che firſt perſons ſubjected to perpetual ſer- 
vitude: and when the neceſſities or luxury of man- 
kind increaſed the demand for ſlaves, every new war 
recruited their number, by reducing the vanquiſhed 
to that wretched condition. Hence / proceeded the 
ferce and deſperate ſpirit, with which wars were car- 
ried on among antient nations. While chains and 
ſlavery were the certain lot of the conquered, battles 
were fought, and towns defended, with a rage and 
obſtinacy, which nothing but the horror at ſuch a fate 
could have inſpired : but by putting an end to the 
cruel inſtitution of flavery, Chriſtianity. extended its 


mild influences to the practice of war; and that bar- 


barous art, ſoftened by its humane ſpirit, ceaſed to be 


ſo deſtructive. ' Secure, in every event, of perſonal 


liberty, the reſiſtance of the vanquiſhed became leſs 
obſtinate, and the triumph of the victor leſs cruel. 
Thus humanity was introduced into the trade of war, 


with which it appears to be almoſt incompatible ; and 


it is to the merciful maxims of Chriſtianity, — 
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more than to any other cauſe, that we muſt aſcribe 
the little ferocity and bloodſhed, which accompany 
modern victories. Even where the paſſions of men 


are fierceſt, and moſt highly inflamed, the powerful 


genius of our religion interpoſes, and reſtrains the 
fury of war, and ſets bounds to its deſtroying rage. 
The benevolent ſpirit of the goſpel, delivereth the 
captive from his fetters, /oo/2th thoſe who were appoint- 
ed to death *, and faith to the ſword which is ready 10 


devour, return into thy ſcabbard, and be ftill . 

Tr hath become a faſhionable topic among political 
reaſoners, to celebrate the mildneſs and humanity of 
modern manners, and to prefer the character of pre- 
ſent times before the antient : to what cauſe ſhall we 
aſcribe this important revolution, in the ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions of mankind ? Not to the influence of 
better inſtituted governments; for in legiſtative wiſ- 
dom the antients far excelled us : not to the effects 
of a better · directed education; that duty, ſhamefully 
neglected by us, was among them an object of chief 


attention: not to our fuperior refinements in elegant | 


and polite arts ; there we muſt be content to equal, 


without pretending to ſurpaſs the antients. The Chriſ- 
tian religion, hid from ages, but now manifeſted to the 


world, is the only cauſe capable to produce, fo great 
an effect. That wiſdom which is from above, is pure, 
and peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy . 


Genuine Chriſtianity is diſtinguiſhed above all other 


religions, by the mildneſs of its ſpirit : the enemy 


of every practice which hardens the heart: the en- 


courager of every virtue, which renders the character 
humane. Where ever it hath been eſtabliſhed in pu- 
rity, and practiſed with zeal ; kindneſs, long-ſuffering, 


weekneſs, bowels of mercies, charity |, are the graces 


which accompany it. Even the vices and inventions 
of men, which have mingled themſelves with the truths 
of God, have not been able intirely to deſtroy their 


* Pal, cii. 20. + Jer. xlvii. 7. f James iii. 12. 
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effects. Under all diſadvantages, the genius of the 


goſpel exerts itſelf, civilizing the fierceſt and moſt 


barbarous nations, and inſpiring a gentleneſs of dit. 
poſition, unknown to any other religion. Along 
with the beſt ſpiritual bleſſings, the moſt valuable 
temporal mercies have been communicated to the 
world, by Chriſtianity. It not only ſanctifies our 
ſouls, but refines our manners; and while it gives 


the promiſes of the next life, it improves and adorns 


the preſent: that happy change, which the wiſdom 
of man could not effect, God in his good time ac- 


* 


compliſhed by manifeſting to the world the myſtery bid 


from ages and generations. 


Theſe obſervations, which we 1580 made, ſuggeſt 


many uſeful reflections, with regard to the future and 


univerſal propagation of Chriſtian knowledge. At 
the time when the diſciples of Chriſt ſet out, in obe- 


dience to their Lord's command, t teach all nations; 
no undertaking could appear, in the judgment of 


man, more wild and improbable : but, beſides the 
blefing of God, which accompanied them where- 


- ever they went, we have diſcovered ſeveral circum- 


ſtances in the ſituation of the world, which contribu- 


ted powerfully. towards the ſucceſs and facility of their 


enterprize. Aided by theſe, the word of Ged increaſed, 


and the number of diſciples multiplied greatly *. The 


weakneſs of God became ſtronger than men; and in a 
ſhort time, he enabled the fooliſh things of the world, to 


"confound the wiſe , the weak things of the world, to con- 
fauud the things which are ſtrong; and things that are 


not, to bring to nought things that are 7. That the 
ſame effectual bleſſing of God ſtill continueth to ſe- 


_ cond every ſincere and vigorous attempt, to ſpread ' 
the knowledge of his name, we have good reaſon to 
believe. What powerful unknown cauſes may co- 


operate with this bleſſing of the Almighty, we are 
not yet permitted to diſcover. It cannot, however, 
be more improbable, that the influences of Chriſtia- 


| * As vi. To 5 +4 I Cor. i 25 27 28. nity 
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nity ſhall reach farther, than it once was, that they 
ſhould reach ſo far. And, after we have ſeen the 


light of the goſpel penetrate into ſo many dark places 


of the. earth; why doeth it ſeem incredible, that its 
ſplendor ſhould, at laſt, fill the world, and ſcatter 


the remainder of darkneſs which covereth the nations? 


It is obvious to obſerve one circumitance, which 


cannot fail of introducing the goſpel into diſtant na- 


tions with great advantage, That part of the world, 
wherein Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, infinitely ſurpaſſes 


the reſt in all the ſciences and improvements which 


raiſe one nation above another in reputation or power. 
Of this ſuperiority, the Europeans have availed them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, in every project for extending 


part of the globe into a dependence, either upon their 
arts or arms. Nov, theſe ſame attainments in ſcience 
or policy, might be employed to good purpoſe, on 
the ſide of religion: and tho? hitherto ſubſervient to 
the deſigns of intereſt or ambition, may we not flat- 
ter ourſelves, that, at laſt, they ſhall become noble 
inſtruments in the hand of God, for preparing the 
world to receive the goſpel? 

This glorious proſpect may be diſtant ; but it is 
not imaginary. Even in a degenerate age, zealous 

and active ſpirits. have ariſen, and ſocieties have been 

tormed, upon the generous plan of propagating the 

knowledge of Chriſt to nations far off, which never 

beard his fame, nor have ſeen his glory *. What they 

have already done, encourages the moſt ſanguine 

hopes of farther ſucceſs. And, if it ſhall pleaſe God 

to increaſe the number, and ſtrengthen the hands, of 

luch well-diſpoſed perſons : if he ſhall ſee fit, 70 haſten 

bis time when one ſhall become a thouſand, and a ſmall 

one ſtrong + : then might we expect that he knowledge 

of the. Lord would fill the earth, as the waters cover the 

eaT ; that the deſart would bloſſom as the roſe ||, and 

* Ia. Ixvi. 19. | h 5 
1 Ibid. xi. 9. [| Ibid, xxxv. 1. 
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tbe wilderneſs become a fruitful field "7 then might 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which languiſhes ſo viſibly 
in thoſe places where it hath long been planted, re- 
vive with new. vigour in unknown lands, and ſhine 
with its firſt. ſplendor, among the people who now fit 
in darkneſs and in the region and ſhadow of death f: 
Then might the ſolitary place rejoice , the barren 
break forth into ſinging ||, and the tongue of the dunb 
praiſe the Lord ©. JJ SOIT PT! 
| -+ Matth. iv. 16. f Iſa. xxxv. 1, 


7 * If. xxxii. 15. 
EY : q Ibid, xxxv. 6. 


I Ibid. liv. 2. 
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F Joux viii, 12. | | 
Then ſbake Jeſus again to them ſaying, I am the 


light of the world ; he that followeth me ſhall not 
aſks in darkneſs, but 780 ee the light of I fe, 


" \HESE aſks contain an ines uſed by 

our Saviour with his hearers, to prevail 
upon them to ſubmit to his authority, and 
5 his religion. The argument is this: That 
in this method they would gain aſſurance in matters 
of very great importance, as to which they had be- 
fore been ignorant or uncertain ; ſuch clear light as 
would give them full ſatisfaction of mind at preſent, 
and conduct them to eternal happineſs. Light, by an 
eaſy and elegant metaphor, ſignifies knowledge or in- 
ſtruction; becauſe what the one is to the eye for 


guiding the body, the other is to the mind for inform- 


ing the judgment, and directing the moral conduct. 
He therefore that gives inſtruction to others, may be 


called a light to them; and he that gives inſtruction 


to all- mankind in affairs of the greateſt importance, 
and ſuch inſtruction as would lead them, if purſued, 
to never- ending life and happineſs, may juſtly be 


tiled the light of the world, and the light of life, As 
M h 2 the 


468 Criſt the Light of the World. 
the ſun is, to the natural world, the common fountain 
of light, ſuch was Jeſus, by his doctrines and pre- 
cepts, to the moral ; his religion being adapted for the 
inſtruction and guidance of all mankind, and recom- 
mended to the world with the brighteſt evidences of 
divine authority. Whoever therefore -impartially 
conſiders the doctrines, precepts, and promiſes of the 
goſpel, may be eaſily cdnvinced, that our Saviour, 
with the juſteſt reaſon, aſſumed this title, 4he light of 
the world, the light of life ; for, beſides his giving 
mankind a clear agd confiſtent ſummary of thoſe reli 
gious truths and duties which were diſcoverable by 
mixed with them, he diſcovered to them ſeveral great 
and important truths, as to which they were before 
ignorant, or in doubt; truths which have the mightieſt 
influence to excite mankind to the practice of good- 
nefs, to clear the darkneſs and confuſion they were 
involved in, and guide them to life and happineſs 

My preſent buſineſs will be to make good this al- 
ſertion of our Saviour in the text, by an enumeration 
of particulars; from which it will appear, that our 
Saviour revealed to the world ſeveral noble truths be- 
fore unknown, ornot clearly and fully known; truths 
of the greateſt ſervice to the virtue and happineſs of 
mankind. As I go over the ſeveral inſtances, I ſhall 
endeavour to make it evident, that the doctrines and 


precepts added by the goſpel to natural religion, and 


the truths which the world knew, or might have 
known before, are, in themſelves credible, worthy the 
perfections of God, and accommodate to the itate of 
mankind, and therefore highly advantageous for us to 
know or practiſe; and that this, which may be called 
the internal proof of Chriſtianity, is a ſtrong induce- 
ment to every conſiderate perſon, to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion, and follow our Saviour, who was 
indeed ibhe light of the world, and the light of life, con- 
c ing men to life eternal. Though ſome of the 
truths I ſhall inſtance in, were before diſcovered . 
at” TM © the 
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Chrift the Light of the World, 469 
the Jes in the Old Teſtament, yet, as to theſe; our 
Saviour juſtly claims the honour of being zhe light of 
the world, ſince it was purely by means of his religion 
they were made known to all mankind ; and though 


ſome others were more fully revealed by his apoſtles 


than by our Lord himſelf, yet the honour of theſe be- 
longs to him, ſince he taught his apoſtles theſe, either 
immediately or by the divine ſpirit, which, after his 
aſcenſion, he ſent down upon them. That this diſ- 
courſe may nor run out too great a length, omitting 
others, I ſhall confine myſelf to the following in- 


ſtances : © 


The account Chriſtianity gives us of the original of 
evil: the doctrine of a particular providence: the 


full aſſurance of the pardon of all ſins on repentance ; 


and the diſpenſing this pardon in a way conſiſtent 
with the honour of the divine holineſs and govern- 


ment, through the death and mediation of the Son of 
God: the full and expreſs promiſe of divine aſſiſtance: 


the information, that the preſent is a final fate of 
trial: and that the reward of the imperfect virtue of 


a ſhort life, will be compleat and everlaſting happineſs : 


and particularly, that our victories over the fleſh, and 
keeping it in ſubjection to reaſon, ſhall be recom- 


penced by leg our bodies from the grave, glorious, 


ſpiritual, powerful, and immortal: the ſetting apart 
a ſeventh day for the public worſhip of God, and more 
intire application to the duties of piety and virtue: 
the inſtitution of the ſacraments, and the miniſtry. 
— Theſe additional doctrines and duties will, upon a 
review, appear improvements of natural religion 
worthy of God, for their tendency to render our piety 
and virtue more eaſy and perfect; and proofs that our 
Saviour, who communicated the knowledge of them 


to mankind, was ihe light of the world, and the light 


He. | 
I. The 
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I. The accqunt Chriſtianity gives us of the en- 


trance of evil, moral and natural, into the world, 
and its preyalency, is of great advantage to us; and 
by informing mankind of this, our Saviour proved 
himſelf the ligbi of the world: beſides what reaſon 
offers, for vindicating the divine perfections and pro- 
vidence in this difficult inquiry, to which Chriſtians 
have an equal right with the Deiſts, revelation acquaints 
us with ſeveral particulars of great uſe for clearing the 
difficulty. Reaſon informs us, tis fit intelligent and 
free beings ſhould be tried and approved, before they 
are rewarded, and be eſtabliſhed in virtue, before 
they are fixed, unalterably, in happineſs : ſince other- 
wiſe God would not govern them according to their 


nature, which renders them capable of an approved 


virtue, and they could not enjoy the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion of all; the ſatisfaction. ariſing from. conſcious in- 


tegrity, maintained amidſt difficulties and tempta- 


tions, and from thus rendring themſelves proper ob- 
jects of the divine complacency. , From realon we far. 
ther learn, that if it be fit gur love to God and 
goodneſs ſhould be tried by difficulties and tempta- 
tions, it really makes no difference on the whole, 
whether theſe be more or fewer, ſtronger or weaker, 

rovided our great Creator and Governor make an- 
werable allowances, or grant anſwerable aſſiſtances; 


proportion the reward to the difficulties of the con- 


flift, and, accepting lower attainments in goodneſs 
where the oppoſition is ſtronger, reward them as he 
would higher attainments in more advantageous cir- 
cumſtances. That God will thus deal, with us we are 
aſſured by reaſon, ſince he is infinitely wiſe and good, 
knows our frame, knows what in every action is 

ricty ours, and what is to be imputed to the unavoid- 
able influence of conſtitution, education, and the like; 
ſees the ſtrength of the virtuous diſpoſition, though 
ſtruggling beneath, and almoſt over-whelmed by op- 
Poſite inclinations and diſadyantageous external cir- 
| n 8 cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, tis ſcarce diſcernable by human eyes; 
and muſt approve, love, and reward us, in proportion 
to what is properly our own in every virtuous action, 
and deduct from the account of every action, in ap- 
pearance vitious, whatever is really owing to cauſes 
and circumſtances out of our power. Reaſon farther 
informs us, that the ſtrong inclinations in our frame 
to ſenſible good, and averſions from ſenſible evil, and 
the paſſions founded on theſe, which occaſion ſo much 


irregularity in our conduct, are yet proper trials of 


our virtue; which is to ſhew its ſtrength in the ſteady 


government of them; and that all the natural evils. 


ve complain of, as want, pain, ſickneſs, diſappoint- 
ments, and the like, are either proper correctives of 
vice, or neceſſary for exerciſing, approving, or in- 
creaſing our ſubmiſſion to God, our love to good- 
nefs, our compaſſion to the unhappy, and numerous 
other virtues ; the preſent internal ſatisfactions, and 
future rewards of which, will abundantly compenſate 
for all we ſuffer in their practice. Theſe, and other 
conſiderations, reaſon offers in vindication of the 
wiſdom, holineſs, and goodneſs of God, which ſeem 


impeached by the ſtrong propenſities in our conſtitu- 


tion, to objects that prove the occaſions of ſin, and 


by the many natural evils which abound amidſt his 


works. And this defence is ſtrengthened by the 


Chriſtian revelation, which informs us, that this ſtate. 
of things was not the original appointment of God, but 


took its riſe from the wilſful !ranſpreſſion of the firſt pa- 
rents of mankind (a); that their ſin would not have 
been ſuffered to produce ſuch effects, had not God 
provided an equal remedy, fore-ordained before the 


foundation of the world (b) ; had he not determined to 


make anſwerable allowances (c), and give anſwerable 
aſſiſtances; had he not, in conſideration of the ſharp- 
nels of the trial, appointed it to be but ſhort, and 
not only reſolved to accept an imperfect virtue, but 
reward it, through the obedience of his Son, with 


() Gen, chap. iii, (8) 1 Pet. i. 20. (c) Gen. iii. 15. 
1 Hh 4 e 
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perfect andeverlaſting happineſs (d), with eternal life (e), 
= the reward annexed, in the original conſtitution, to 
i IF unſinning obedience ; ſo that as in Adam all die, in 
| Chriſt all are made alive (f). This ſolution St. Paul 
gives us at large, Rom. v. from verſe 12. to the end, 
where he expreſly aſſures us, that all the ill effects ow- 
ing to the diſobedience of the firſt Adam, were fully 
remedied by the good effects following the perfect obe- 
dience of the ſecond; and, that as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemuation, fo by the 
righteouſneſs of one, the free gift came upon all men to the 
Juſtification of life; and where ſin abounded; in its perni- 
cious fruits, grace did much more abound in the contrary, 
As for the vanity, diſappointments, and wretched- 
neſs which attend the preſent ſtate, the permiſſion of 
theſe appear wiſe and kind; ſince we are, according 
to the doctrine of the goſpel, after a few days ſpent 
here, deſigned for a ſpiritual and divine happineſs in 
another world (g), and hereby prevented from eaſily 
giving up ourſelves to ſenſual Good (+), to the de- 
baſing our ſpirits, | ſpoiling their reliſh for rational 

_ pleaſures, and loſing this divine everlaſting felicity (i), 
The ſuperſtitious and dreadful apprehenſions of the 
Deity, which the view of the world of mankind 
might otherwiſe occaſion, are, by this repreſentation 
of the divine deſigns towards us, intirely prevented; 
and we are formed to the higheſt veneration and love, 
to a firm truſt and a cheerful reſignation to an infinitely 
wiſe and good God, who over- rules what to appear- 
ance are the greateſt evils, for the production of the 
greateſt good. We are alſo, by the ſcripture account 
of the fall and its conſequences, hindred from indul- 
ging to the violence of inclination and paſſion, under 
pretence that they are natural; as it teaches us that 
this is not a part of original nature, that the permiſſion 
of it was deſigned for the trial of our virtue, and, that 
by being ſtrictly moderated, it may prove the occa- 
* (4) Rom. v. 19. (e) John x. 10. (F) 1 Cor. xv. 22. 


| ' (8) Heb. vi. 13. (4) Chap, xii, 1-11, (50) Luke xvi. 19; 
ES Bane. © Pr a, 0 L 
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ſion of a more approved virtue, and a higher happi- 
neſs (k). We are alſo, by this account, ſecured 
againſt that melancholy notion, and its diſcouraging 
conſequences, that theſe ſtrong irregular propenſions 
are the effects of our own ſins, in an imagined ſtate of 

_ exiſtence before we entered theſe bodies, which yet 
was the beſt account the beſt philoſophers, without 
revelation, gave of the preſent ſtate of mankind ; an 
account which made what was otherwiſe at worſt but 
an infelicity, appear a guilt, or the effect and puniſh- 
ment of it, and tended to diſcourage us in the ſtrug- 

le, ſince we had leſs reaſon to expect favourable al- 

wances and aſſiſtances from God, if theſe propen- 
fions were of our own contracting; and could have 
leſs ſatisfaction in a ſincere and approved virtue, be- 
cauſe imperfect, while we thought this imperfection 
owing to our own wilful tranſgreſſions in a pre- exiſtent 
ſtate. Theſe advantages which the goſpel ſupplies us 
with, for ſolving the grand difficult queſtien of, The 
origin of evil, ſhould greatly recommend the goſpel to 
every ſober Deiſt, who is equally concerned with the 
Chriſtian, to vindicate the divine perfections, and 
conſiſtently with theſe to account for moral and natu- 
ral evil. This hath not been duly conſidered by ſome 
of them, in their objections againſt this part of Chriſ- 
tianity, who have talked as if they were not equally 
obliged to account for theſe, or as if revelation brought 
thoſe evils into the world which it found in it, at the 
yu time ſupplying us with the beſt remedies againſt 


Wh, 


II. The doctrine of a particular providence, which 
reaſon renders highly probable, is made certain by 
the goſpel; and by aſſuring us of this, our Saviour 
juſtified his claim to be the light of the world. The 
ſacred writings inform us, that God not only governs 
the world by a general providence, loves holineſs and 
hates vice, and will finally make religion and virtue 


% James i. 12---15, 
# the 
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the intereſt of all their. votaries, and the vitious miſe- 
rable, according to their demerits, but that he orders 
the particular cxrcumſtances of all, eſpecially of the 
ious and good, after a manner that may prove moſt 
favourable to their piety and virtue, and their greateſt 
happineſs upon the whole: that the evils of life are 

not merely the reſult, of the preſent conſtitution of 
things, in the general eſtabliſned by God for wiſe 
reaſons, but his fatherly chaſtiſements, and the effects 
of his love, deſigned. for our amendment (4), or as 
trials to exerciſe and improve us in virtue (n), and 
always allotted us in the beſt ſeaſons for anſwering 
theſe purpoſes: that not the ſmalleſt. event is ex- 
empted ſrom his direction, ſince a ſparrot falls not to 
tbe ground without our heavenly father (u), and by him 
even the hairs of our bead are numbered. We know, 
from the ſcriptures, -zhat all things, work together for 
good ta them that love God (o); that if in all our ways 
doe acknowledge him, he will direct aur paths (p), and 
if we ſeek firſt the kingdom of. God and his righteouſneſs, 
he will add all other things unto us (g); that if we com- 
mend our ways to him in well doing, and by prayer 
and truſt, caſt our cares upon him, he will care for us (r); 
and not only reward us at laſt; according to the de- 
grees of our piety and obedience, but ſo direct all the 
events of our lives as may beſt promote them. What 
is there can cheer the minds of the- conſiderate: like 
thefe aſſurances, amidſt the folly, weakneſs, and un- 
certainty that inſeparably attend the | preſent ſtate ? 
No perfuafion like this, for raiſing a man above all 
temptations, and leaving him nothing to be concerned 
about, but doing his duty in whatever ſtation of life 
he may be caſt : nothing like this, to calm his mind 
and make him eaſy under afflictiong, eſpecially thoſe 
brought on him by the folly or wickedneſs of others ; 
fince he is thus aſſured, that nothing out of his own 
. (7) Heb. xi. 7. and following. () James i. 2. (5) Matt. 
X. 29, 30. e) Rom. viii. 28. (p) Prov. iii. 6. (q) Matt. 
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power can really hurt him. It is therefore a great 
excellency in the Chriſtian revelation, that 1t not only 


diſcovers to us, in the ſtrongeſt light, thoſe general 
principles of the divine perfections and providence on 


which this faith is built, but places, in the cleareſt 


and moſt familiar light, this particular important 


. 


truth, and gives it the ſanction of the molt expreſs 
authority. 8 dint hey VR, 90 b 


2 The aſſurance that God's ardoning mercy ex- 


tends to all fins and all ſinners, on condition of repen- 


tance and amendment, is another invaluable part of 
the Chriſtian revelation ; and by aſſuring us of this, 


Chriſt was, in a moſt deſirable inſtance, the /zght o 

a guilty world. Though reaſon, gives good ground to 
hope, God will pardon the penitent and thoroughly 
reformed, yet how far his pardoning mercy ſhall ex- 
tend, whether to great ſins repeated after frequent 
renunciations, to fins that have left a great diſability 
on the mind for the, future practice 54 goodneſs, or 
which have had moſt miſchiè vous conſequences to the 
world beyond our power to repair, and eſpecially 
where a great part of life hath been waſted in the ſer- 
vice of vice; as to theſe particulars, reaſon cannot give 
a diſtin& anſwer entirely ſatisfying ; at moſt tis flene, 
whether ſuch great ſinners, though real penitents, 
ſhall receive any reward, and of what Kind and de- 
gree. God is free in the exerciſe of his goodneſs, and 
diſpenſing unmerited and forſeited favours; and 
therefore what ſhare ſuch ſhall receive, it cannot Cer - 

tainly ſay. It is therefore an invaluable part of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, admirably ſuited to the frail and 

corrupt ſtate of mankind, that it aſſures the forgive. 
neſs of all ſins to the penitent, that alone againſt the 
Holy Gboſt being excluded /), becauſe it renders repen- 

tance impoſſible, deſtroying all the goſpel-motives to 

it, by aſcribing to evil ſpirits the fulleſt evidences of 
its truth, the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

)] Matt, xi. 24, and following verſes, _ me: 


How 


| 2 


2 
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How ſhould all of us, therefore, who are conſcious to 
fo many offences againſt God, and need ſo much his 

rdoning mercy, rejoice in thoſe full aſſurances, at 
2 blood of Cbriſt cleanſeth from all fin (i), and that 
all manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven to the 
penitent and reformed (2)? What can be better 
adapted to beget an ingenuous ſorrow and- repentance, 
for. having offended ſo good a God, and to animate 
our endeavours. after, the. moſt advanced degrees. of 
holineſs, as the beſt return to ſo gracious and fo com- 
paſſionate a ſovereign and friend? What can better 
prevent the hardening influence of deſpair, or what 
inſpire a ſtronger abhorrence of vice, than a view of 
its ingratitude and baſeneſs, as committed in abuſe 
of ſuch goodneſs? And farther allowing the moſt, 
that reaſon, when cool and undiſturbed, could in a good 
degree aſſure us, that the pardoning mercy of God 
would reach to all ſins repented of, 'it would: yet bc 
greatly deſirable to. have expreſs afſurances of this 
trom God himſelf, in his. word. Guilt and its con- 
ſequents, grief and fear, cloud the mind, make truths 
of this Kind appear in a doubtful light, and incline 


us, even when we moſt need the aſſurance of their 


truth, to reverſe thoſe judgments we had formed in 
our cool: hours, and to doubt of the mercies of God 
extending to us ſo guilty (w): "whereas the clear and 
expreſs declarations of God in his word alva, remain 
the fame; and as at ſuch times we are in no diſpoſi- 
tion to doubt the truth of his word, neither can we 
7 the extent of his grace when fo fully aſſerted. 


IV. The manner of diſpenſing this free and exten- 
five grace of God, through the atonement of the 
blood of Chriſt, and his conſequent mediation at the 
right hand of Tl” is only to be learned from the 
Chriſtian revelation ; and: by diſcovering this, our Sa- 
viour proved himſelf" to be be Jight of the world: he 


@) 1 1 John i. 1. 7. 8 (a) Matt. xii. | (aw) See Mr. Grove 
on the proof of s fturs ſtate, from ME on, d ix. F 3, 7, and 8. 


tells 
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tells us himſelf, bis blood was to be ſhed for: many; for 


the remiſſion of fins (); and in Chriſt we have redemp- 
tion, through his blood, even the forgiveneſs of ſins, ac- 
cording to the riches of the Father's grace (y) : be was 
delivered for our offences, and raiſed again for our juſ- 
tiſication (z). Who then ſhall condemn ? Shall Chrif 
who died? yea rather who is riſen again, abo is even at 
the right hand of God, who alſo: maketh interceſſion for 
45/(a) : God, who is not only a Being ſupremely 
ood, but a moſt wiſe and holy Governor, was con- 
cerned ſo to diſpenſe his pardoning mercy to a ſinful 
world, as at the ſame time to encourage them to re- 
pent, and to prevent their preſuming on his good- 
neſs, and abuſing its rich diſcoveries to greater cor- 
ruption and wickedneſs, the natural diſpoſition of all 
finners. Guilt makes men ſuſpicious and fearful of 
God; and while, they are uncertain of his accepting 
them, they cannot eaſily reſolve on the labours of 
mortification-and a thorough amendment; they there- 
fore need the fulleſt diſcoveries and ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of the divine forgiveneſs, to encourage them 
to ſcatter their guilty fears, and melt and overcome 
the obſtinacy of their hearts: at the ſame time, the 
farther they have proceeded in vice, and the more 


they want thoſe aſſurances of mercy, the more diſ- 


poſed are they to abuſe them; to think ſin, they have 
ſo long indulged, a light evil, when God freely for- 
gives it, and to neglect true holineſs as an unneceſſary 


becauſe difficult attainment. Though God, as they 


think he could do no leſs, demand repentance and fu- 
ture obedience, yet, they fancy, he will not 2ygoroxfly 


inſiſt on them, but be as ready to excule or forgive fu- 


ture tranſgreſſions as paſt. Obedience to the laws of 
God, and the ſteady practice of true goodneſs, are 


eſſential to the perfection and happineſs of mankind: 
an infinitely wiſe, holy, and good God, cannot but 
will men ſhould practiſe theſe, and do whatever is be- 


e Matt. xvi. 228. (0) Eph. i. 7. () 2 Rom. iv. 25. 
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coming him to promote their practice. It was theres 
fore worthy the wiſdom of the great Governor of the 
world, to temper his full diſcoveries of pardoning 


mercy to ſinners, with a proportionable diſcovery of 


his abhorrence of vice, and love of holineſs: and 
this he hath done, by giving up a perſon of ſuch high 
dignity as his only begotten Son, not only to be made 
feſb, and live upon earth for the promotion of piety 
and virtue, by his inſtructions and example, but to die 


on the croſs as an atoning ſacrifice; by appointing 


that He, who willingly undertook our cauſe, and 
gave up himſelf to this difficult work for our ſakes, 
fhould, to manifeſt the Father's concern for his vio- 
lated laws, ſuffer and die to confirm the obligation of 
them; and diſcovering, in this ſubmiſſion, the moſt 


excellent virtue and obedience, cauſe the conceſſions 
made to him in favour of guilty men, to appear as the 


reward of his extraordinary merit, as well as encou- 
ragements to the penitent to exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt. What could more demonſtrate the concern 
of the divine Being, to advance holineſs and root out 
vice, than his ſubjecting, for this end, his only be- 
gotten Son to the meanneſs and labours of a mortal 
condition, and the ſuffering of death? What could 
more declare his abhorrence of the diſobedience of 
mankind (excepting the deſtruction of the diſobedient, 
which this method was deſigned to prevent) than his 
not empowering, even his own Son, to grant us a full 
pardon, but on condition of his becoming obedient unto 
death (b), and thus appointing him who was not only 
moſt dear to his father, as his only begotten, but as 
perfectly ſubmiſſive and obedient, to expiate our 
ſins by his death, that we might be effectually con- 
vinced what our ſins deſerved; and on account of the 
Son's meritorious obedience and death, granting him 
a power to give not only a full pardon of ſins paſt, 
but eternal life to thoſe that believe, that are thoroughly 
repentent, and ſincerely, though imperfectly good (c). 


The 


( Rom, v. 19. 


The merciful goodneſs of God, and the motives to re- 
pentance, from ingenuity and gratitude to à pardon- 


ing God, are equally great and affecting, as if our 


ſins had been forgiven without a propitiation; nay 
greater, ſince God himſelf provides the propitia- 
tion (d), and thus ſhews it is not owing to an indif- 
ference to our ſins, but to his unbounded mercy and 
goodneſs, that he forgives them. We are alſo ſtrongly 
convinced of the great malignity of moral evil, by the 
agonies the Redeemer endured to take it away; and 
engaged not to abuſe the goodneſs of God ſo groſly, 


as to continue practiſing what he hated, more than he 


loved the liſe of his own Son. 


Ikff it be objected, Where is tbe: Juſtice of puniſhing | 
the innocent, that the guilty may eſcape ? I anſwer, 


There is no injuſtice in permitting thoſe evils to fall 


on the innocent, which to the guilty are puniſhments of 


ſin, when important ends of the divine government are 
hereby anſwered; when the ſuffering party voluntarily 
ſubmits to thoſe evils, and when even thoſe evils (his 
ſubmitting to them being in him an inſtance of the 
molt perfect virtue) procure; to him the Higbeſt happineſs 


and reward. And this is the ſcripture account of the 


affair: No man took our Saviour's /zfe from him, but 
he laid it down of bimſelf; and therefore the Father 
loved him, hecaisſe be laid dawn his life, and becauſe be 
humbled himſelf,, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the croſs (e); therefore God highly exalted 
him, and gave him. a name above every name (5), and a 
power to give eternal life to as many as be had given 


him (g) ; that is, to all the penitent and ſincerely. 


good. Suppoſe a king, out of a concern to maintain 
his authority, and ſecure the future obedience of his 
ſubjects, refuſe, even at the requeſt of his own ſon, to 
recal baniſhed-rebels, unleſs his ſon would go to them 
in their baniſhment, and endeavour perſonally to re- 
claim them to a ſenſe of their rebellion, and of their 
0) 1 Jchn iv. 9, 10. (e) John x. 17, 18. (/) Phil. ii. 9. 
(8). John xvüi. 2. KK) „7G SHIT | 
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duty, and the prince willingly undertake this, tis 
certain, by living for à time with the baniſned, he 
ſuffers what is the puniſhment of their rebellion, though 
himſelf innocent; and this without any injuſtice, be- 
cauſe it is his on choice, and becauſe he hath the ſatis- 


faction of reclaiming the rebellious, and, as a reward, 


ſees them reſtored to their country, and receives him- 
ſelf a ſhare in his father's throne. It is the happineſs 
of God himſelf to communicate good; and this our 
Saviour is rewarded with in the higheſt degree, by re- 
ceiving a power to confer everlaſting happineſs on all 
the human race, who do not abſolutely unfit them- 
ſelves for it. In this method of ſhewing favour to 
mankind the innocent is not puniſhed; that the guilty, 
as ſuch, may eſcape; but he ſuffers thoſe evils, to 


excite in them a ſenſe of their guilt, and bring them 


to a temper which may qualify them for mercy. The 
guilty, after all, are not forgiven but upon condition of 
repentance and reformation, which is the whole the 
objectors contend for, as neceſſary to ſecure the honour 
of the divine laws and government: and if, be/ides 
the repentance and reformation of the guilty, the ſuf- 
ferings and death of our voluntary Mediator are re- 
quired and accepted, the honour of the divine holi- 
neſs and government are certainly Better guardec. 


- It is true, did the obedience and death of Chriſt 


excuſe us from the neceſſary obligations of holineſs and 
obedience, and would God on account of theſe re- 


ceive and make happy the unholy and impenitent, 
there would then be unanſwerable ſtrength in the ob- 
jection; but there is really none, when this atone- 


ment is ſo propounded as to increaſe our obligations 
to repentance and holineſs (+); and we are not al- 
lowed, on any other terms, to expect 


wiſdom of God, and ibe power of Cod unto ſalvation of 
all them that believe (H). And this method of recon- 
ciliation, though reaſon could. not diſcover it, is yet 
Titus ii. 14. (i) Rom. vi. 1-17. ( 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. 
BUD readily 


ct advantage from 
it (i). Chriſt crucified, for our fins,” is therefore the 
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Teadily approved and ſubmitted to by reaſon when diſ- 


covered by God, ſince it is not only not unreaſonable, 
but worthy of God, and moſt frequently and expreſſy 
taught in a revelation, which has all deſirable exter- 

| nal evidences of a divine original. LL. 

I have been the longer on this head, becauſe this is 


a diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the Chriſtian religion, and 
without ſuppoſing its truth, the appointing a Being of 
ſuch unparalleled dignity as the only begorten Son of 
God to become incarnate and die, appears unaccount- 


able, ſince a common prophet might have anſwered 


every other purpoſe, excepting the taking away the 


ſins of the world by his death, and regaining immortality 


for mankind by his perfeci obedience. b 
As to the mediation of Chriſt, founded on his 


atonement (/), and our being appointed to %. every 


bleſſing in the name of Chriſt (m), this conſtitution is 
fitted to keep alive a ſacred awe of the divine Ma- 
jeſty (u); ſince, as ſinners, we cannot be freely ad- 
mitted to approach him, but through his ſon's me- 


diation (o), and to cheriſh the deepeſt humility in us 


amidſt the privileges we are advanced unto, and the 
large expectations in which we are indulged. It na- 
turally preſerves on the mind a ſtrong abhorrence of 
ſin, which bars our free acceſs to an infinitely good 


God, while, at the ſame time, we are raiſed to a filial 


confidence in our approaches to God, who can ad- 
dreſs him in the name of his Son, who is the propi- 
lation for our fins (p). And it farther inſtructs us, 
moſt convincingly, in the love of the Deity to holi- 
neſs and goodneſs, and his concern for our perfection 
in them, when every prayer, in the name of Chriſt, is 
fitted to put us in mind of God's rewarding his Son's 
love to mankind, and his expenſive undertaking to 
reſtore holineſs and -happineſs to the human race, with 
the power of diſpenſing thoſe invaluable bleſſings of 
pardon, the aids of the divine ſpirit, and eternal life; 


(1) Rom. viii. 34. n) 1 John ii. 1, 2. (1) John xvi. 


23, 26. (e, Heb. xii. 24, 28, 29. (2) K Heb. x. 19---22. 
7 a 
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a reward and happineſs than which there cannot be 4 


greater conferred, ſince it is the higheſt happineſs of 


God himſelf that he is perfectly good, and communi- 


- cates the greateſt good; and therefore the nobleſt dif- 


covery of his love to the perfection of goodneſs in his 


Sion, that he thus rewards his labours to reſtore man- 


kind to virtue, perfection and happineſs. 


"> | V. The full and expreſs promiſes of divine affftance 


in the practice of virtue, and the purſuit of immor- 


ality, are another valuable part of the Chriſtian reve- 


lation; a favour reaſon could not affure us of, 
though it gave good hopes of its being granted; and 


by aſſuring us of theſe, our Saviour merited the title of 


-the light of the world. To reaſonable men, apprehen- 
ſive of the excellency and obligation of piety and 


goodneſs, there is nothing ſo diſcouraging as the con- 


ſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, and the difficulty they 
find from within to ſurmount temptation, and ad 
with ſteadineſs in conformity to the convictions of their 
minds; incumbered as they are by irregular inclina- 
tions and habits, continually diverted by ſenſe, often 
ſet wrong by bad education, oppoſed by the follies, 
vices, and ill examples of others, and frequently loſing 
ſight of their duty and the motives to it, in the moi 
important ſeaſons of trial, and finding it returning at 

| laſt only to ſhame them for an unſuitable conduct. In 
ſuch circumſtances nothing can be more encouraging, 
nothing more valued by an honeſt mind, than the al- 
ſurance of divine aids. How defirable the aſſurance, 
that an ever preſent God, who knows our frame, is 

- tenderly. concerned for our perfection and happinels, 
and will not only make every favourable allowance, 
but, if we exert ourſelves, and implore his aids, pro- 
Portion our ſtrength to our trials (q), keep off tempta- 
tions, which in a careleſs or ſoft hour would ruin us, 
never ſuffer us to be tempted above what we are able (r), 
er by peculiar aſſiſtances make every trial iſſue in the 


(7) Matt. vi. 13. (r) 1 Cor. x. 13. | 
| 3 „ b 
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eſtabliſhment of our piety and virtue, and the increaſe 
of our future happineſs! No temptation can ſtand 
againſt an honeſt mind, full of a ſenſe of the excel- 
lency and importance of holineſs, thus encouraged, 
and thus ſupported. How valuable therefore are 
theſe aſſurances, that if earthly parents know how to give 
good gifts to their children, much more will our heavenly 
Father give his holy ſpirit to them that aſk him (/); that 
his grace ſhall be ſufficient for us, and his ſtrength ap- 
pear illuſtrious in our weakneſs (27); and that if we 
work out our own ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
with a holy caution, left by negligence or vitious in- 
dulgence we forfeit his Kind-influences, he will work in 
os both to will and to do (u)]! What an advantage the 
preſence and care of a prudent, tender, and faithful - 
friend, who will watch our unguarded hours, and in- 
ſinuate the rules and encouragements of religion, in 
the moſt favourable or the moſt needful ſeafons ! How 
much more advantageous and animating the conſtant 
vigilance and favour of an ever preſent God, who hath 
an immediate acceſs to our ſouls, who knows them in 


all their weakneſſes, and who can inſinuate or excite, 


in the moſt prevailing way, a ſenſe of our duty or 
danger, and the nobleſt motives to exert ourſelves } 
Reaſon could not give an abſolute aſſurance of theſe 
aſſiſtances; for though it convinces us we need them, 


yet, till we know how we came to need them, it could 


nor certainly fay, our wanting theſe was not a proof 
we had before forfeited them. Farther, though rea- 
ſon can affure us that God will make gracious allow- 
ances for temptation and oppoſition, that our abilities 
are the meaſure of our duty, and that God will reward 


us at laſt, according to the ſincerity, vigour, and 


conſtancy of our endeayours, 15 it could not cer- 
tainly inform us, that God ha 


vith all oppoſition in our own ſtrength; and that 
having given us underſtanding, conſcience, and li- 


MH Luke 1:44 Matt. vii. 71 8 
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berty, he did not expect we ſhould, with theſe alone, 
make good our ground. The effect of this apprehen- 
ſion, even in the beſt, would be diſheartning their at- 
tempts after exalted degrees of virtue, and diſpoſing 
them to be content with lower and eaſier attainments, 
eſteeming the other as above them; and thus failing 
of that eminent virtue they might really arrive at, and 
with eaſe too, if encouraged by the hope of divine aſ- 
fiſkances, and bleſſed with them. Though ſome there- 
fore of the Heathen philoſophers (x), cheared their 
diſciples with the hope of divine aſſiſtances, yet 
others ()), who were great friends to virtue, were of 


- this opinion, That ſucceſs in things without us might 


be aſked of the gods, but virtue was to be fetched 
wholly from ourſelves. In contradiction to this opi- 
nion, what a vaſt advantage is it to conſider ourſelves 
as always acting under the obſervation of the beſt of 
Beings, ever ready to cheriſh and confirm, as well as 
approve and reward our virtue! The conſciouſneſs of 


_ the preſence of ſuch a being, and ſuch a friend, and 


the conſtant apprehenſion of his perfections and love 
to vs, which theſe expectations from him naturally 


cCheriſh, will often, without any additional ſtrength 


communicated from above, give a force to the mind, 


which reaſon, deſtitute of this hope, is a ſtranger to, 


and be crowned with ſucceſs. In a world, where vir- 
tue is often ſo ill treated, and fo violently. oppoſed, 
where ill examples abound, where vice is often ca- 
reſſed, and men are remarkable at the ſame time for 


wickedneſs and proſperity, what a ſtrengthning to vir- 
tue is the conſciouſneſs of the preſence, aid, and favour 


of the fupreme Being! And what an advantage is it 
to Chriftians, that we are allowed, yea, obliged to 
pray to God, and depend on him for his aſſiſtance? 
Thus keeping warm the conviction of his preſence 


1 () Socrates in Xen. de Mem. I. i. c. 4. and Plat. Alc. ſecundo 


Xenoph. Cyropæd. 1. viii. c. 45. and Antonin. 1. ix. 140. 

(3) Virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam Deo retulit---- 
Fortunam a Deo petendam, a ſeipſo ſumendam fapientiam. Cic. de 
Nat. Deorum, 1. iii. 136. a e 
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whom, elſe, we might too eaſily forget; by degree 
concluding, that if God would not aſſiſt virtue now? 
he would not reward it at laſt, and, if it was fo little 
his care, it ſhould be leſs ours. This advantage is yet 
more. conſiderable with regard to thoſe who, by faulty 


compliances, have ſtrengthned Irregular inclinations, 
and by contracting habits of vice, have rendered a 


virtuous temper next to impoſſible to them alone, 
What would remain for theſe, but to fit down in a ſul- 
len deſpair of virtue and true happineſs, or to give u 

the reins to their vitious paſſions, if deſtitute of di- 
vine aids? How could reaſon barely from their want 
of help, aſfure.ſuch of obtaining it, when their great 
want was a proof of their former great guilt and abuſe 
of their liberty ? To have gone far in vice, is the caſe 
of a great part of mankind, and was the caſe of the 


whole world, with a few exceptions, when the golpel | 


appeared. How important then, how neceſlary a 
doctrine was that of divine aſſiſtances, and the pro- 
miſe of the ſpirit? and what a proof is it of the excel- 
lency of our religion, and its proceeding from the 
great lover of virtue? If you take thoſe moſt favour- 
ably inclined and circumſtanced for becoming good, 


yet their conſciouſneſs of the changeableneſs of their 
reſolutions for virtue, of the conſtant weight of ſenſe, 


inclination, paſſion, cuſtom and ill example, of their 
being eaſily ſurpriſed in an unguarded hour, and in 
a few moments loſing the ground they had been long 
gaining; how heartleſs muſt it render their endea- 
vours, in Fare of his who is encouraged by the 
promile of the ſpirit ? Will they not in prudence de- 
cline the nobleſt inſtances of a virtuous conduct, be- 
cauſe difficult to accompliſh, and chuſe that mean in 
religion and virtue, which is only eligible with regard 


to external poſſeſſions ? Since therefore theſe affiſt- 


ances may be ſo diſpenſed as to leave room for the ex- 
erciſe and increaſe of a real virtue in us, ſince human 
virtue, and conſequently human happineſs, may be 
thus advanced to the higheſt perfection, the promiſe 
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of divine aſſiſtances muſt be allowed a very valuable 
part of the Chriſtian revelation, and ought to recom, 
mend it to every man ſenſible of his frailty, and of the 


Infinite excellency and importance of true goodneſs, 


VI. The certain information that the preſent is a 


final ſtate of trial, and that the reward given to the 
imperfect virtue of a ſhort life will be perfect and ever. 


laſting happineſs, is another glorious diſcovery we owe 


to the goſpel; by revealing which our Saviour ap- 
proved himſelf he light of the world, and the light of 
life. It was the opinion of ſome of the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens (z), That though this life was a ſtate of trial, 
the iflue was not final: that becauſe the virtue of the 


| beſt here was imperfect, they would not immediately 


oy into a ſtate of compleat and everlaſting felicity, 
but be continued on their trial in another lite, in ſtill 


more favourable circumſtances for virtue, and not be 


fixed unchangeably happy till they had reached per- 
= 


fection: and that although the wickedneſs of the wic- 
ked would be puniſhed in the next ſtate, ' yet none be- 


ſides the deſperately wicked. and abſolutely incurable 
even by puniſhments, would be utterly ruined ; but that 


after ſmarting ſome time, to bring them to themſelves, 


they would be again tried, though in circumſtances 


leſs advantageous for their reaching virtue and haf 
neſs: and perhaps, without the light of revelation, this 


may be thought the moſt probable account of a future 


Nate. Theſe notions, tis obvious, may be eaſily 
abuſed by ill- diſpoſed men, for their encouragement 
under the neglect of true goodneſs at preſent, and 


leave them, with leſs reluctance, to follow their in- 


clinations, when they have the hope of amending their 
bad conduct in a future ſtate, though evil habits, after 


a While, render it almoſt impoſſible in the preſent. 


Theſe apprehenſions of a future ſtate cannot rouze 
them from their inattention and vitious indulgences, 


like the belief that the preſent is a final fate of trial, that 
= See Plato's Phardo, and Virgil's /Eneid. B. vi, v. 699, &c, 
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mow ig the accepted time, now is the day of ſalvation (a). 
That *tis appointed. for men once to die, and after death. 
the judgment (b), when we ſhall be judged according 1 
what we have done in the body (c), and the wicked be 
puniſped with everlaſting deſtruttion from the preſence of 
the Lord (d); falling into miſery great as their crimes, 
and from which there is no redemption (e), no hope 
of riſing again to virtue and happineſs (f). Though 
under the goſpel, men believe this life to be their 
only time of trial, yet how negligent of their- eternal 
intereſts, how vitious are the moſt ? How great then 
would be their ſecurity and negligence, if they could 
freely indulge themſelves with the hope, that ſhould. 
they act their part ill here to the end, they might re- 
trieve all in a following ſtate? Delays to an uncer- 
tain futurity, and the hope of repenting hereafter, 
ruin the moſt now; what then would be the conſe- 
quence, if theſe hopes were rendered reaſonable by the 
belief they were to be tried again in another ſtate ? - 
Let us next conſider their proſpect of future happi- 
neſs: what a low encouragement to ſtruggle with con- 
trary inclinations and habits, violent temptations and 


an oppoſing world, which neceſſarily render our virtue 


very impertect, is this belief, that we ſhall indeed be 
more happily ſituated in a future ſtate, but not arrive 
at compleat and unchangeable happineſs till, after a 
long timꝭ, and repeated trials, we have attained a a 
compleat virtue? What a low encouragement is this 
to creatures ſurrounded with ſo many difficulties and 
temptations, in compariſon of the glorious aſſurances 
of the goſpel? That if we approve ourſelves faithful 
during this moment of trial, if we act well our part 
during this ſhort life, labour, and trial, and danger, 
and imperfection ſhall then be no more; but we ſhall - 
be confirmed in holineſs and happineſs, never more 
to be in danger of ſinning or ſuffering, Bleſſed are the 


pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God (g). The righteous © 


ſhall go into life eternal (b). And in the next ſtate, ' 


(a) 2 Cor. vi. 2. (2) Heb. ix. 27. 
(a) 2 Theſſ. i.. (e) Matt. xxv. 46. 
() Matt. v. 8, (-) Chap. xxv. 46. 
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(e) 2 Cor. v. 10. 


Y Luke xvi. 26. 
that 
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that which is perfect ſhall come, and that which is in part 
be done away (i). An inberitance. incorruptivle, unde- 


filed, and that fadeth not away, is reſerved in heaven 
for thoſe who are kept by the mighty power of God, 
tbrough faith unto ſatvation-(k). Theſe divine en- 
couragements are only to be had from -revelation. 
Reaſon could not aſſure us, that the imperfect virtue of 
a moment ſhould be rewarded with perfect and everlaſt- 
iin happineſs, but would rather direct us to fear the 
contrary. God is a free maſter of his unmerited fa- 
- vours, and in what degrees he will-confer them, can 
with certainty be learned only from himſelf. Tis to 
Jeſus therefore, the light of life, we are indebted for the 
promiſe of glory, honour, and immortality, ſince eter- 
nal liſe is the gift of God, through our Lord Feſus Chriſt (I). 
Ho ſhould. this endear the goſpel to us, confirm us 
in the belief and profeſſion of it, and excite to an an- 
ſwerable conduct? How ſhould it animate us to preſs 


on to the nobleſt heights of piety and goodneſs, fince 


our purity, our reward, and our happineſs throughout 
eternity, will be proportionable to the degrees of * 
neſs we reach in the preſent Geek 1 = 


VII. To the goſpel alone, or to Chrif as the light of 
4 fe, we owe the diſcovery of this important part of our 
future bleſſedneſs, that our ſtruggle with the fleſhly 
inclinations, and keeping the body ſubject to the 
mind, ſhall be rewarded with the ſoul's receiving, at 
the reſutrection, a body ſpiritual, glorious, powerful, 
and immortal; which ſhall be in a far greater degree 
ſubſervient to our holineſs and happineſs to eternity, 
than it was in its preſent animal ſtate an hindrance to 
both. The temptations of the ſleſb are the moſt potwer- 
Jul, with the generality, in the preſent life; becauſe 
its inclinations are moſt violent, and its pleaſures moſt 
affeing : they can hardly conceive of any happineſs 
. - wherein the body is not ſome way intereſted, are apt 
to imagine it the moſt eſſential part of their compoſi- 
_ (7) 1 Cor. xiii. 20. O Pet. i. 4, 5. (!) Rom. vi. 23. 
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tion, and ſacrifice the calmer, purer delights of know-' 
ledge, devotion, goodneſs, and friendſhip, to the more 
groſs and tumultuous pleaſures of ſenſe : and this is 
the ſource of moſt of the wickedneſs in the world. 
What an advantage therefore to the cauſe of virtue, 
and what an encouragement to keep under the body, 


and to regulate the gratifications of ſenſe in a conſtant 


ſubordination to the purity, perfection, and happineſs 
of the mind, is this aſſurance we have from the goſpel, 
that if we thus mortify our bodies now, we ſhall be 


recompenſed in kind as well as degree; receiving, at the 


reſurrection, bodies for ever exempt from all the infir- 
mities, ſickneſſes and ſufferings of our preſent mortal 
ones, as well as from their irregular. inclinations : 
bodies that, by the . pleaſures of ſight, harmony, 
beauty, and perfect activity, ſhall contribute in. a far 
higher degree to the joy and perfection of the mind, 
than the greateſt ſenſual enjoy ments now do to our 2 
tisfaction (m); or the greateſt bodily ſufferings, for the 
cauſe of religion, to our uneaſineſs ()? This is an 
encouragement which groſſer minds are capable of 
apprehending, and being influenced by immortal 
health, beauty, and vigour, the moſt glorious ſcenes 
to entertain the ſight and imagination, and celeſtial 
harmony to raviſh the ear. This doctrine of the re- 
ſurreftion of our bodies, free from all their preſent 
evils and imperfections to glory, beauty, and immor- 
rality, is peculiar to the goſpel; human reaſon could 
not diſcover it, though it aſſents to its truth on the 
declaration and promiſe of God, and the ſenſible proof 
of its certainty and ee in the reſurrection and 
glory of our Saviour. The antient philoſophers 
thought a reſurrection impoſſible, or undeſirable; but 
herein they erred, not knowing the ſcriptures, and 
the power of God. God hath expreſly promiſed it to 
us: he can as eaſily raiſe the body again as he made 
it at firſt; and when it is raiſed with the glorious 
qualities deſcribed in the New Teſtament, a re-union 


s 65 Rom. viii, 18. ) 2 Cor. iv. 14—18. 
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with it will be as advantageous to the ſoul, as an ever- 


laſting union with it in its preſent ſtate would be un- 
en The fifteenth chapter therefore of the firſt 
to the Corinthians, is of vaſt more ſervice to 


| or bulk of mankind, to animate them againſt all dif- 


ficulties from the fleſhly principle, and by every ſa- 
crifice to approve their love to virtue and goodneſs, 
chan volumes of the philoſophers. fs 


VIII. The ſeparating a ſeventh day for the public 
worſhip of God, and a more intire- application to the 
ſtudy and practice of religion, is another very valuable 
2 of the Chriſtian revelation; by rendering the 

nowledge and obligation of which univerſal, our 
Saviour was a light of the world. Reaſon informs us 
that God, who is the author and preſerver of life, the 
God of our time, hath a right to be immediately ho- 


noured, at leaſt, with a part of it: that public wor- 
ſhip is a duty obliging all, being neceſſary to preſerve 


among mankind an habitual conviction of the divine 
providence, government and right in us, and the 


reverence of the Deity z being a fit acknowledgment + 


that we are in common indebted to God, and depen- 
dant on him for innumerable bleſſings in ſociety; and 
the beſt method for pious and reatonable men, wha 
preſerve an habitual regard and gratitude to the Deity, 


to communicate theſe to others, and thereby promote 


their virtue, perfection, and happineſs; the concern 


and duty of all as reaſonable, ſocial, and benevolent 


Beings, and the common offspring of God: and if 


public worſhip be a duty, tis neceſſary there be a 
time fixed for it, in order to the joint performance. 


And reaſon, if attended to, will farther inſtruct us, 


that beings capable of virtue, devotion, and intel- 
lectual pleaſure, incloſed in bodies of fleſh, and ſituated 


in a world filled with ſenſual amuſements, diverſions 
and temptations, by which-the mind is greatly hindered 


from applying to its proper employments and' plea- 


ſures, thole great truths and duties which are its per- 
8 fection 
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fection and happineſs, reaſon will inſtruct us that ſuch 


beings, beſides an habitual regard to the Deity in their 
general conduct, and the daily exerciſes of devotion 
which ſupport and expreſs it, ſhould at proper ſea- 
ſons retreat farther from the amuſements, diſtractions, 
and cares of the world; in order to revive and fix 
deeper the impreſſions of the great principles, rules 
and motives of piety and virtue, and to diſpoſe the 
mind for the enjoyment of a ſpiritual happineſs in a 
future ſtate ; to leſſen the influence of this world, and 
make an habitual piety and virtue more eaſy and prac- 
ticable. So. far reaſon ſpeaks clearly, for, informing 
us the end is neceſſary to be attained, it obliges to uſe 


the means beſt ſubſervient to it; but then, what that 
proportion of time exactly is, which is beſt for an- 


ſwering theſe ends, reaſon cannot readily decide, 
much leſs with ſuch a clearneſs and certainty, as ſhould 
oblige and determine all to comply, which yet is ne- 


ceſſary for the full beauty and order of public ſocial 
- worſhip ; for engaging the moſt inconſiderate and ſtu- 


pid to attend it for their improvement, and to prevent 
that diſturbance and confuſion which would ariſe, 
from one part of the ſociety being wholly engaged in 
worldly purſuits, while the other was employed in the 
worſhip of the Deity. On theſe accounts, it appears 
worthy the divine wiſdom to appoint that proportion 
of time it ſaw beſt fitted to anſwer the purpoſes of re- 
ligion, a proportion that would not break in on the 


neceſſary cares and labours of life, nor yet return ſo 


ſeldom as in a manner to loſe its eſficacy, and leave 
mankind under the dominion of the cares and pleaſures 
of the bodily life. Beſides, the divine goodneſs might 
incline him to ſuch an appointment, in compaſſion 
to the poorer and more dependant part of mankind, 
and to the beaſts our ſervants, whoſe hard or covetous 
maſters might not otherwiſe, in innumerable caſes, 


allow them proper eaſe and refreſhmenr. Frem the 


beginning of the world therefore, God ſet apart a 
IT 7 ſeventh 


þ 


l 4 


- 
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| ſeventh day for this end (o), whereon ceaſing from the 
laborious employments of life, and from cares and 
purſuits merely animal, we ſhould employ ourſelves 


in the contemplation and acknowledgements of his 
perfections and works who created us and the world, 
is our preſerver and conſtant benefactor, and our ab- 
ſolute proprietor ; whoſe will is our law, his favour 
our happineſs, who can only. be pleaſed by an imita- 
tion of his perfections, by real virtue and goodneſs, 
and who will moſt bountifully reward, in a future life, 
thoſe diſpoſitions and their proper fruits. This inſti- 
tution was as early as the firſt man, as we learn from 
the hiſtory of Genęſis, and the remains of ancient hiſ- 
tory and cuſtoms among the Heathen (p) confirm this 
account of Moſes. For among all, even the moſt 
barbarous nations, they paid a particular regard to the 
ſeventh day (though in time they ſeem to have forgot- 


ten the reaſon of the inſtitution) and as a conſequence 


generally divided their time by weeks. This com- 
mand was renewed to the 1/7 aelites in the Deſart (9), 
and a great ftriftneſs farther enjoined, in abſtaining 
from every kind of work, in memory of their deli- 
verance from the ſervile labours and bondage of Eg pt. 
But ſetting aſide this peculiar reaſon, and what was 
added to the command on account of it, the general 
reaſon, and original appointment ſtill oblige all: toge- 


ther with the command of Chrift ſignified by his apo- 


ſtles, who, to add to the commemoration of the works 
of creation and providence, the commemoration of 
our redemption by Chriſt, and preſerve the convic- 
tion of the molt glorious evidence of our religion and 
aſſurance of immorrality, the reſurrection of Je us (7), 
changed the ſeventh day for the firſt (/, which is alſo 
thought by learned men to have been the day held ſa- 
cred from the beginning of the world, till the giving 

(e Gen. ii. 2, and 3. () See Grot. de Veritate, Kc. I. 1. c. 16. 
(7) Exod. xx. 8. Deut. v. 15. 


18. (/) V. Juſtin. Mart. Apol. ii. p. 98. Cypr. Epiſt. 
XXXxiii. Tertull. Apol. c. xvi. and Ignat. Epiſt. ad Magnes, p. 35+ 


| that 


(7). Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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that law afreſh in the wilderneſs (t). No one who 
hath a juſt ſenſe of religion, and concern for his own 
virtue, perfection and happineſs, and the virtue and 
happineſs of others, can doubt the wiſdom and good-. * 
neſs of this appointment; and every ſuch perſon will 
be taught, both from reaſon and revelation, his obli- 
gation to employ this day in the manner that may beſt 
anſwer the ends of its ſeparation ; will, by his atten- 
dance, influence, and the like, encourage public wor- 
ſhip, to ſpread among others a ſenſe of religion, as, 
well as cheriſh it in himſelf : and ſo employ his re- 
tirement as may beſt revive and confirm good diſpo- + 
ſitions; raiſe him fartheſt above the attraction of the 
preſent world, and the hindrances of virtue, and moſt 
ſtrongly impreſs his mind with an approaching eter- 


- nity, and temper his ſoul to its happineſs. In ſhort, 


he will ſee his obligations to improve the day to the 


purpoſes of religion, with a diligence and fidelity be- 


coming one. who knows his ſtay in this life is very 
ſhort, his intereſts in a future ſtate infinite, and, that 


his only important concern in the preſent life is, to 


cultivate thoſe pious and virtuous diſpoſitions which 


prepare him for the refined pleaſures of immortality, 


and intitle him to the poſſeſſion of them in the fulleſt 
degree. Had men been left to fix this proportion of 
time, ſuperſtition, in ſome few, might have incroached 


too far on the neceſſary buſineſs of life; and, with 


the greater part, indifference to religion, earthlineſs, 


or ſenſuality, have prevailed to allow a portion much 


too ſmall. No one can ſay a ſeventh is too large; 
and God having fixed on this, his authority is ſuffi- 
cient to decide the point with all who have a juſt ſenſe 
of the Deity, and their obligations to him, and a ſuit- 


able value for his favour, and for that happineſs in 


the perfection of devotion and goodneſs to which he 
deſigns to raiſe them, 


1 f IX. The poſitive inſtitution of the Chriſtian reli- 
Sion; viz. Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, are worthy 


() Vide Patrick on Exod. c. xvi. v. 5. 


— 
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the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, tend to cheriſh real conc! 
| piety and virtue, and are fit to be enjoined by him that 
who ſtiled himſelf the ligbt of the world. By ſome ſonal 
_ ſenſible public actions to declare our inward conviction perfe 
of religion to the honour of God, and the edification or th 
of men, and by ſome public rites, at ſet ſeaſons, to The 
eſerve the memory of great tranſactioans, which have 120 | 
- 'a tendency, when remembred, to excite and confirm tend 
our piety and virtue, is certainly a proper and reaſon- us in 
able part of religion. And as mankind are more af- gooc 
fected with ſenſible things, than things merely rational — 
and ſpiritual, to make uſe of ſenſible rites fo far as waſh 
they are adapted to help this weakneſs, and remove it, Hol 
not to ſtrengtben the prejudice, and increaſe the domi- him! 
nion of ſenſe, is certainly a method worthy of God. the 
It hath been the weak fide of mankind in all ages, to that 
_ Incline too much to theſe rites; and their religion the 
hath, for the moſt part, been made up of mere out- mer 
fide ceremonies, and pompous or ſuperſtitious ſervices, whil 
_, which they have placed in the room of inward genuine to h 
piety, and real goodneſs. The greater eaſe in perform- and 
ing ſome of theſe, or their agreeably amuſing the a fi 
ſenſes, exciting more powerfully a ſenſible warmth in erf 
religion, or their being conſiſtent with the full indul- prac 
gence of favourite paſſions : theſe, and ſome other ſeric 
reaſons, have cauſed the herd of mankind readily to life 
run into them, with the neglect or groſs corruption of ada 
true religion. So ſtrong, and general, and fixed, was rity 
this biaſs in mankind, that in condeſcenſion to this by t 
ſtate of the world, and the weakneſs of the Maelites, a pl 
whom otherwiſe the pompous worſhip of their idola- ity! 
trous neighbours, would have ſeduced to heir idola- ſitic 
try, God ſaw it neceſſary to enjoin them numerous 284 
pompous ceremonies and bodily ſervices, which 77 mnt 
themſelues were not good, and to which nothing bur the fit, 
circumſtances of the world, at that time, and the ne- the 
ceſſity of this method, for accompliſhing more valu- rits 
able ends, (the maintaining the knowledge of the true 1 
God and true Religion in the world) could have re- pole 


conciled 
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conciled him. It is our happineſs under the goſpel, 


that our religion conſiſts of actions in themſelves rea- 


ſonable and excellent, conducive immediately to the 


rfection of our nature, the preſent happineſs of men, 


or the enlarging our capacities for future bleſſedneſs. 


The paſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity are few, but 
two properly ſuch, and theſe plain and ſimple, no way 


tending to encourage ſuperſtition z and adapted to put 


us in continual remembrance of our obligations to real 
goodnels. 5 


As for the ſacrament of baptiſm, wherein, by being 


waſhed with water in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit (), the baptiſed perſon ſolemnly gives up 
himſelf to God through his Son, to be governed by 
the goſpel he taught, in expectation of the aids of 
that ipirit, whoſe miraculous gifts proved the truth of 
the goſpel; and obliges himſelf to forſake all his for- 


mer impurities, which he thus acknowledges (2; 
while at the ſame time, by this rite, he is encouraged 


to hope for God's pardoning mercy through Chriſt, 
and the cleanſing influences of the ſpirit, it is certainly 
a ſuitable and reaſonable inſtitution. Is it not fit a 


. perſon coming over from. falſe religions, or vitious 


practices, ſhould publicly renounce them ; and with 
ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity oblige himſelf to newneſs of 
life? And is not this rite very expreſſive of this, well 
adapted to remind him of the neceſſity of inward pu- 
rity, and very encouraging alſo, ſince, as adminiſtred 
by the appointment, and by the ſervant of God, it is 
a pledge to him of God's pardoning mercy and ſanc- 
tifying ſpirit, if he comes to it with the proper diſpo- 
ſitions (x). | | | 
As to the baptizing the children of Chriſtian parents 


in their infancy ; it is an action in itſelf reaſonablè and 
fit, that parents ſhould dedicate their children to God, 


the former of their bodies, and the father of their ſpi- 
rits, in acknowledgment they have received them 


(.) Matt. 19, 20. 1 Pet. iii. 1. (wv) Rom. vi 2, and 
following. (x) Acts ii. 38. Titus iii. 5. 


from 


—— 


— 
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from him, and ſolemnly oblige themſelves to endea- 
vour the training them up in a religious and virtuous 
life. And it is a great encouragement to them, that 
God will accept the dedication, and by the influences 
of his ſpirit bleſs and ſucceed their endeavours (y) : 


all which is fitly expreſſed by this external rite. 


The wiſdom of the other politive inſtitution, the 
Lord's ſupper, is alſo eaſily ſhewn. It was in itſelf 
reaſonable, and highly expedient for valuable ends 

which are ſerved by it, that ſo great a tranſaction as 
the death of the Son of God, ſhould be kept in con- 
ſtant lively remembrance. The breaking the bread, 
and pouring out the wine (z), help us more ftrongly 
to apprehend his ſufferings, from his broken body and 
_* ſtreaming blood; and the frequent eating and drink- 

ing after this manner, in memory of his death, tend 
to excite and confirm our faith in his goſpel he thus 
atteſted; our love and gratitude to God and the re- 
deemer; our abhorrence of fin, which he died to put 
away; a juſt contempt of the world, its honours or 
Pleaſures, in compariſon of the honour af God, and 
the good of mankind; a fervent love to each other for 
whom the ſame common Saviour died; a concern to 
peut on to the perfection of holineſs, and reach 
- heights of it worthy the expence of his death; and the 
like. This action is fo well adapted to ſerve all theſe 
purpoſes, that it can hardly be called a mere poſitive 
inſtitution ; and theſe are of ſo great importance in the 


divine life, as to evidence it a molt wite and gracious 
infticution of our Saviour. While therefore we admire 


his wiſdom and goodneſs, in releaſing us from the 
bondage of Jeuiſb ceremonies, and , bodily obſer- 
vances, which could not perfect the worſhippers, as 
pertaining to the conſcience, and directing vs to give 
our main concern tothe important duties of the love of 
Cod, and our neighbour (a), and the like, we have 
reaſon allo to be thankful tor thoſe poſitive inſtitutions, 
Mark x. 14-:-16- Acts xvi, 15, 33. x. Matt. xxvi. 
256, &c. (a) Matt. xxii. 37. N e 
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fo well adapted for anſwering theſe ends, the ſolemn 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and taking on ourſelves, 
with proper encouragements, the obligations to a good 
life, or the calling to our lively remembrance the 
great motives to a continual progreſs in holineſs, which 


the example, ſufferings, and dying love of the Re- 


deemer, exhibit. 


X. The inſtitution of the miniſtry, or an order of 
men whoſe peculiar buſineſs is to perform, in the beſt 


manner, the public offices of religion, to ſtudy more 


thoroughly its great truths and rules, to repreſent 
them in the cleareſt and moſt affecting light to others, 
and continually excite them to believe and practiſe ac- 
cordingly, is a wiſe and excellent part of the Chriſtian 
revelation ; and by this Jeſus provided for enlightning 


the world throughout all generations (b). The advan- 


tage of this inſtitution is ſo evident, that I need ſay 
little to illuſtrate it. If public worſhip be a duty, 
there muſt be ſome perſons appointed to perform the 

ublic parts of it; and as the performing theſe in the 


ſt manner, is of great importance to the purpoſes . 


of religion, and requires prudence, care, and ſtudy, 
it is fit perſons be choſen, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be 
to qualify themſelves for it. Farther : ſuch are the 
circumſtances of mankind ; their ignorance, inatten- 
tion, prejudices, engagement in worldly affairs, cor- 
rupt paſſions, and the like, as render it highly expe- 
dient and neceſſary there be an order of men qualified 
for the work, who ſhould devote themſelves to it; to 
inſtruct their ignorance, help their weakneſs, oppoſe 
their corruptions, rouze their attention to their duty, 
and aſſiſt and encourage them to the practice. And 
had the miniſters of the goſpel generally taken care 


to be duly qualified for their proper employment, kept 


Cloſe to it, and diligently diſcharged it, their greateſt 
enemies muſt have efteemed them, and owned the 
uſefulneſs of their office. And it is eaſy to obſerve, 

(5) Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 2 Tim. ii. 2. - 
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that all the clamours againſt them bear wholly, either 
on their unfitneſs for their work, their departing from 
the deſign of their inſtitution, or neglecting it; or elſe 
aſſuming a power Chriſt never gave them, to lord it 
over the faith and conſciences of the people, and 


making ule of the venerable name of religion to ſerve 


their views of ambition, covetouſneſs, or ſenſuality ; 
but theſe are men the goſpel diſowns, and whom no 
Chriſtian is concerned to vindicate. It is only an 
order of faithful men, fit to teach others, and examples 
to the, believers, in humility, temperance, meekneſs, fide- 
lity, goodneſs, charity, and purity, and imitators of 
their divine maſter (c), that we contend for, as ap- 
pointed by Chriſt. In the ages of Heatheniſm, the 
prieſts wholly neglected morality and true religion, 
and only taught the people ſuperſtition, and ſueh ob- 
ſervances as ſupported their power and. increaſed their 
riches (4). The philoſophers indeed taught virtue, 
ſome of them, but then at moſt they were but few in 
number (e); ſeparated virtue from religion; wanted 
authority, ſupported by miracles, to eſtabliſh - their 
philoſophy in the world; had but few hearers, a ſe- 
lect number of friends and admirers, and, by allowing 
and recommending conformity to the religion eſtab- 
liſhed (//, left the bulk of mankind, under the power 
of idolatry, ſuperſtition, and, prieſtcrafr, as ignorant 
and vitious as ever. It was therefore wiſely ordered 
by our Saviour, that his followers ſhould not only 
ſtatedly aſſemble, for the profeſſion of his religion, 


and the public worſhip of God in his name, but that 


there ſhould be in every church or Chriſtian aſſembly, 
one, at leaſt, whoſe office it was to ſtudy religion 
more exactly, and to inſtruct and exhort others, For 
(c) Tit. i. 6, &. 1 Tim. iii. 1, Ke. iv. 12. 
(4) See Lactant. Inſtit. Div. I. iv. c. 3. ; 
(ee) Ariſtotle, particularly in his Ethics ad Nicom. takes no notice 
of a God and a providence, and the duties owing to the Deity ; and 


but once ſlightly mentions the approbation and favour of God, as 


an encouragement to vir ue throughout that ſyſtem. 


, Socrates did fo. See Xenop. de Mem. I. iv. c. 3. $ avi. & 


Sect. xvi. & xxx. 


— 


k. V. $i, Et Cicero de Leg. I. ii. 
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tho every man is bound, according to his leiſure and 
abilities, to ſtudy religion, and in his ſtation to pro- 
mote the knowledge and practice of it among others, 
yet this would not ſupply the neglect of that thorough 
ſtudy, exact knowledge, and conſtant inſtruction and 
perſuaſion by particular perſons, which are ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport and progreſs of true religion. If 
this were left unaſſigned to proper perſons, what was 
every one's buſineſs would as uſually be neglected by 
every one. In all other ſciences, teachers have been 
found highly neceſſary to a tolerable degree of know- 
ledge; and it is apparent, that the knowledge and 
virtue now ſubſiſting in the Chriſtian world, are very 
much owing to the faithful and honeſt part of the mi- 
niſters of the goſpel; as the guilt of moſt of the cor- 
ruptions and ſuperſtitions now prevailing, muſt be 
owned to lie heavy on the wicked part of them; who 
have neglected or gone off from the great ends of 
their office, and proſtituted religion, in itſelf the moſt 
ſacred thing, to their own worldly intereſts, or the 
vices of mankind: and who, therefore, deſerve to be 
diſowned by all reaſonable and honeſt men, as much 
as the other to be encouraged. Julian, the molt crafty 
oppoſer of Chriſtianity, was ſo ſenſible of the uſeful- 
neſs of this order (g), for ſpreading the knowledge and 
practice of Chriſtianity, that among his other efforts to 
revive Paganiſm, he appointed philoſophers in all the 
conſiderable towns, ſkilled both in the Gentile religion, 
and philoſophy, for the public inſtruction of the peo- 
ple. But it would be an affront to the underſtanding: 
of an audience, if I mention more arguments to prove, 
that a wiſe and faithful inſtructor and friend, and a 
good example, are of great advantage in the ſtudy and 
practice of religion and virtue. . 

I will here end the proof, that Chriſt was the light of 
the world; having ſhewn, in ſeveral important in- 
ſtances, that beſides the doctrines and precepts of na- 


() Vide Sozomen. Hiſt. Eccl. I. 5. e. 16. 
b „„ tural 
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tural religion, which are a great part of Chriſtianity, a 
the additional doctrines, precepts, and inſtitutions of f 
the golpel, are worthy of God, ſuited to the neceſſities 0 
of mankind, and greatly conducive to promote true 4 
religion and virtue in the world. To the inſtances q 
mentioned I might have added others: as the account 1 
of the creation and deluge; the hiſtory of God's pro- 
vidence and general government, and of his particu- 
lar diſpenſations to private families and perſons; the 
examples of eminent piety and virtue recorded in 
ſeripture for our imitation, and of the contrary, for 
our warning; the perfect beauty of religion and vir- 
tue in the life of Chriſt; the obligations and encou- 


ragements from the dignity, condeſcenſion, example, 

reſignation, piety and love of the Son of God, and 
from his exaltation and government of the world, the > 
reward of his perfect obedience, to imitate him as 5 
nearly as poſſible; the diſtinct account of the awful 8 
tranſactions of the laſt day, and the rational and in- FF 
viting deſcriptions of the employments and happineſs 2 
of heaven, and the like: but I omit them, to pre- ble 
vent running out to too great a length. Let me now 8 
aſk, what we can deſire more to conſtitute a revela- ag. 
tion, credible and worthy of God, than that it contain Fg 
all theſe moral truths, which the moſt impartial, dili- hw 
gent, and. able reaſoners could trace out, and which 2 
are of general concernment, with the addition of on 
thoſe noble truths, or wiſe inſtitutions which may beſt 2 
revive, ſupport, or advance true religion in the world, 1 
and which human reaſon could not diſcover; and 2 
place all in an eaſy familiar light, for the inſtruction 8 


even of the meaneſt ? What leſs than divine wiſdom peli 
and goodneſs could thus aſſiſt and bleſs erring mor- ing 
tals? How readily ſhould we embrace, how. heartily es 
eſpouſe, and how ſtedfaſtly abide by this religion, 8 

when the external proofs that it came from God, are . 
alſo as great as its internal excellency? What evi- 2 


dence and ſtrength of reaſon therefore, was there 5 bo 
1 this ? 
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this addreſs of his to a Roman emperor, that he 
might diſpoſe him to a more favourable treatment of 
Chriſtianity, Apol. 1. p. 66. If therefore in many 
„of our religious ſentiments, we agree with thoſe 


_ < poets and philoſophers, who are moſt eſteemed by 


you, if we teach many truths in a nobler manner 


„than they have done, and a great many of which | 


„they were ignorant, and if we alone give ſatisfac- 


e tory proofs of all, why are we expoſed to unjuſt 


** hatred and perſecution ? With Plato we agree, that 
«© all things were made by God, &c.“ 


I ſhall now conclude this ſubje& with two or three 


| reflections. 


1. Hence we may learn, what a perfect agreement 
there is between reaſon and faith. Some have fooliſhly, 
and others wickedly, oppoſed theſe to each other ; 
and imagined they magnified their faith, and rendered 
it more meritorious, by a readineſs to believe doctrines 


contrary to reaſon, which, inſtead of being an accepta- 


ble homage, to God, is an action fit only for mad 
men. True Chriſtianity, you have ſeen, is perfectly 


' agreeable to reaſon ; its doctrines are all worthy of 


God, and perfective of human nature: and though 
ſome of them could not be diſcovered by reafon, and 
others cannot be fully comprehended by it, yet none 
of them contradict it. Reaſon is the gift of God, and 
to degrade that, is to reproach the giver. It is the 
voice of God, as well as revelation, and God cannot 
contradict himſelf. It is on the teſtimony of reaſon, 
tothe moral perfections and providence of God, we 
believe revelation ; becauſe reaſon tells us, there is an 
infinitely wiſe, holy, and good God, our creator and 
governor, who would not deceive us himſelf, nor ſuf- 
er us to be neceſſarily deceived in matters of the 
greateſt importance. Now if any revelation pretended 


to be divine, contradicted the evident - dictates of rea- 


ſon, and told us they were not to be relied on, it 
| n would 
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-would deſtroy the very teſtimony on which we were to 
believe it, and leave us no principle to build the faith 
of it upon. As therefore true Chriſtianity muſt be in- 
tirely agreeable to right reaſon, and hath been at large 
proved ſuch, if any perſons attempt to bring us over 
to their ſentiments, by declaiming againſt reaſon, to 
exalt, as they pretend, faith, the "only uſe we ſhould 
make of it, is to conclude, that they have got an un- 
reaſonable faith of their own, and groſly miſtake the 
Chriſtian doctrine, not that Chriſtianity itſelf is 
unreaſonable. Nonſenſe and contradiction are no 
more juſtly venerable in religion than in common 
life; but the more ſolemn the more contemptible. 
Brohem, the father of the faithful, is commended 
for that he reaſoned away the ſeeming contradiction in 
the divine revelation (+), before he acted upon it. 
And religion, ſays St. Paul, is a reaſonable ſervice (i); 
and indeed, were it unreaſonable, it would not be 
fitly required by a wiſe God, from creatures $ whom he 
* made reaſonable, wx 


- 


2. How thankful ſhould we be to God, that Chriſt, 
the light of the world, hath ſhone upon us, and how 
firm in our adherence to his authority and guidance? 


Holineſs and goodneſs are the perfection and happi- 


neſs of reaſonable beings ; every advantage theretore, 
for improving theſe, eſpecially ſuch peculiar advan- 
tages as we have by the goſpel, 'muſt be in the higheſt 
degree valuable, both in regard to preſent and future 
| happ ineſs. The more perfect our piety and virtue, 
the nobler out pleaſures at preſent, ariſing from vene- 
ration, love, and confidence in God, and a ſenſe of 
his favour; from conſeious goodneſs, from a calm 
and ſecurity of mind proof againſt all external aſſaults, 
from well-zoverned paſſions, from the ſucceſsful pro- 
ſecution of the moſt valuable deſigns, thoſe of our 
own. 5 l perfection anch happineſs, and of others, 


, A331 1 Heb. xi. 7s 19. O Rom. xii, I, 5 f 
„ and 


; \% 


and from hopes ſtill bright'ning of eternal glory and 
bleſſedneſs; and as the preſent pleaſures will be noble, 
ſo the larger our intereſt in the divine favour, and the 
happineſs of eternity. A molt wiſe and holy God 
cannot but approve, and make us happy in propor- 
tion to our reſemblance of himſelf in holineſs and 
goodneſs. How advantageous therefore, for a ratio- 
nal fervent piety, the ſatisfying account the goſpel 
gives of evil, moral and natural ; the wiſe reaſons of 
their permiſſion, and the greater good and happineſs 
that will reſult from it to all the ſincerely good? and, 
how well adapted to inſpire us with a cheerful confi- 
' dence in God, who brings good out of evil; and to 
animate us to approve our virtue, and increaſe our 
happineſs, by ſurmounting difficulties and temptations 
under the view and approbation of a moſt tender pa- 
rent, and gracious ſovereign ? What better fitted, 
than the aſſurance of a particular providence, to raiſe 
us above every temptation to vice, and leave us no- 
thing to be concerned for but to do our duty, pleaſe 
God, and practiſe goodneſs ? What more proper to 
lead us to repentance, and encourage us to exert our- 
ſelves amidſt a ſenſe of our paſt ſins, and the frailty 
of our ſtate, than the aſſurance of a full remiſſion for 
the paſt, and divine aſſiſtance for the future? And 
what better way to prevent our abuling thoſe favours 
to an occaſion of ſin, than granting them through the 


death of Chriſt, our ſacrifice ? What ſtronger, what 


nobler inducement to act our part well, and improve 


the preſent life in the beſt manner, than the aſſurance - 


that this is a final ſtate of trial, and that the reward of 
the approved virtue of a ſhort life will be a happineſs 
divine and everlaſting ? How glorious the encourage- 
ment, to mortify the irregular inclinations of the fleſhly 
part, the promiſe of raiſing our bodies glorious, ſpi- 
ritual, incorruptible, and immortal ? and how well 
adapted to keep theſe great truths in view, and engage 
us to the remembrance and practice of virtues, eſſen- 
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tial to our immortal perfection and happineſs, the in- 
ſtitution of the ſacraments, the Lord's day, and the 
miniſtry ? What greater proofs of the divinity of his 
doctrine could Jelus give, than revealing truths, and 
_  eftabliſhing inſtitutions ſo perfective of our natures, 
and aſſiſtant to our virtue and happineſs? Could any 
other religion furniſh more uſeful and important truths, 
and attended with ſtronger external evidences of being 
divinely revealed, we might do well in quitting the 
goſpel, and cleaving to that ; but if no ſuch religion 
can be found, we ſhall act moſt unreaſonably, it we 
forſake the belief and obedience of the goſpel, unleſs 
it could be reaſonable to forſake an unerring guide to 
eternal happineſs ; or we could reaſonably prefer any 
other intereſt or purſuit before true goodneſs, the fa- 
vour of the Almighty, and unchangeable everlaſting 
bleſſedneſs. Let us then, with the warmeſt gratitude, 
own our obligations to God for ordering our birth and 
education in a land bleſſed with the pure beams of the 
goſpel, and more diligently ſtudy its noble diſcoveries 
and excellent precepts ; and this will neceſſarily lead 
us to the cloſeſt adherence to it. To conclude, 


3. Let us endeavour to reach heights of piety and 
goodneſs worthy the peculiar advantages we enjoy by 
the goſpel. Every advantage for ſuperior attainments 
in religion, carries with it an obligation to a ſuitable 
improvement, and to whom God hath given much, of 
them he will aſk the more (&). God, who knows 
the value of theſe advantages, and their improveable- 
neſs, cannot but be diſpleaſed with us if we neglect to 
improve them. Every degree of vice will be rendered 
more criminal by the clearer light our duty is ſet in, 
and the more amiable repreſentations of religion, and 
the mightier encouragements to goodneſs. we are 
bleſſed withal. Inſtead therefore of valuing ourſelves 
barely on having thoſe advantages, and condemning 

| 0) Luke xii. 48. 
| "4; the 
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the leſs happy Heathen who wants them, Jet us endea- 
vour to act up to them: let us bear the evils of life 
with a fortitude and reſignation becoming thoſe who 
are aſſured they are deſigned for our OS andwill, 
rightly improved, iſſue in our greateſt happinels in a 
future ſtate, and anſwerably improve them: let us 
ſtruggle againſt the violence of our inclinations and 


aſſions with that chearfulneſs, reſolution, and con- 


ſtancy, which becomes perſons who know they were 
permitted as trials of our virtue ; and that by over- 
coming them we ſhall heighten our virtue, its ac- 
ceptance with God, and our glory and happineſs to 
eternity : let us make religion the great concern of 

life, and doing good our chief employment ; like men 
aſſured, that if they ſeek firſt the kingdom of God, and 
his righteouſueſs, all other things will be added unto 
them (1). Let God's pardoning mercy manifeſted 
through Chriſt, lead us to repentance, and produce 


an irteconcileable abhorrence of vice, which cauſed 


the death of the Son of God : let the promiſe of di- 
vine aſſiſtance engage us to exert ourſelves to the ut- 
moſt, and to reach degrees of goodneſs worthy ſuch 
an aſſiſtant and conductor: let us not lazily plead 
impotence, and decline our duty, when God pro- 
miles his grace ſhall be ſufficient for us (). Let our 
knowledge, that the preſent is a final fate of trial, 
determine us, in this our day, to mind the things 


that relate to our everlaſting peace, before they are 


for ever hid from our eyes : and let us improve all the 
helps we enjoy from the Lord's day, the ſacrament, 

4 the miniſtry, like perſons who muſt ſhortly ac- 
count for theſe, and who know the beſt improve- 
ment of them, will procure the largeſt poſſeſſion of a 
felicity divine and everlaſting; that the glory and 
beauty of- our bodies at the refurrection, the perfec- 
tion of our minds and our happineſs, in the imme- 


diate preſence of God and of his Son, and in the ſo- 


Y Matt. vi. 33, (#) 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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ciety of angels and ſaints, will be proportioned to the 1 
fervour of our piety, our activity in doing good, — 
command of our paſſions, and abſtinence from every * 

- Inſtance of wickedneſs while on our trial: let us be 0 

| Pedfaſt, immovable, always abounding in the work of the * 4 
Lord; for as much as we know our labour is not in vain | 
in the Lord (u). * * 

: (*) 1 Cor. xv, 58. 5 
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DISCOURSE XXII 
On the Example, and mor! Character 
of Chriſt, 
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— Leaving us an example, that ye e follow 
bis Vico. 

| HE examples of great and illuſtrious per- 

4 [ ſons, who were eminent for ſuperior degrees 
of moral goodneſs, and for the purity, 
ſtrength, and ſublimity of their virtues, have in almoſt 
all ages of the world been held in high veneratien 
and it has been thought of conſiderable ſervice to the 
cauſe of virtue, as well as reſpect due to the memories 
of thoſe who have excelled in it, to propoſe ſuch un- 
common, ſuch noble and uſeful characters, as a pro- 
per pattern for the reſt of mankind to imitate. And 
for this there is an evident foundation in reaſon, and 
in the trame of human nature, For it is undeniable 
from experience, that the force of good examples is 
much more univerſally felt, than that of the wiſeſt 
precepts, or the moſt exact and accurate reaſonings: 
they not only inſtruct but powerfully perſuade ; they 
excite admiration, inſpire reſolution, work upon the 
inward native ſenſe of zngemuty, and charm and ani- 
mate it to exalted. and divine improvements. Were 


Ye to have the moſt elaborate draught of moral ex- 
cellence 


F- . 
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cellence preſented to us in /peculation only, we ſhould 


de apt to eſteem it as @ fine picture, and be ſtruck, per- 


haps, with the &eauties and graces of it; but might 
think it, at the fame time, wrought up to a romantic 
train, and too ſublime to be copied in real life. But 
when we fee it as it were ſulſtantiated, and are fully 
convinced that it has been actually exhibited in living 
characters, the ground of deſpondency and inactivity is 
removed; a worthy emulation is excited; and we our- 
ſelves are not only prompted, but encouraged to excel. 
As for the example which the text ſpeaks of, and 
which Chriſtianity has called us to imitate, it is by 
far the moſt high and noble that was ever propoſed to 
the world: as the perſon who ſet it was, both in of- 


Ice and original dignity, the fr/t and chief of men; 


being indeed, before his incarnation, at the head of 
all the angelical powers; and voluntarily condeſcend- 
ing to aſſume our nature, for this among ſeveral 
other moſt wiſe and gracious purpoſes, that he might 
go before us as our pattern and conductor in the paths 


of virtue and piety. And the example of Chriſt con- 


tains more ample in/trufion in it than any other, and 
is adapted to all ranks and flations in human life, as it 
abounds both with common and univerſul, and with 
more extraordinary and heroic virtues; it is an exam- 
ple of anſpotted innocence, and therefore, when rightly 


_ underſtood, an unerring invariable rule: and finally 


it is an example that is peculiarly perſuaſive, calcu- 
lated to impreſs our minds, and determine and in- 
fluence our conduct - being that of the autbor of our 
religion, of our amiable and compaſſionate Saviour, 
of the greateſt Benefactor and friend to mankind. We 
ought therefore, though we can never hope to conform 


 perfeftly to it, to aim at as near a reſemblance of it as 


is poſſible, from every motive of decency, gratitude, and 
antereſt. By this we ſhall adorn the Chriſtian name, 
render it glorious, and the object of delight and 
6% veheration ; whereas, when it is debaſed and ſullied 
by vice, by a low irregular brutal life quite the - - 
r 9361005 Nom leert 


moral Charatter of Chriſt. 0g 
«verſe of the pure and ſublime life of Chriſt; it is a 
« vain and inſignificant diſtinction in itſelf, the jeſt of the 
6 1+ CHANG prophane, and the ſcorn of the ſober 
„„ 1 416- | 1 A 

But then, on the other hand, it muſt be remember'd, 
that there are certain general rules neceſſary to be ob- 


ſer ved in the imitation of all examples; and eſpecially 


of ſuch as tranſcend common life, and are adorned and 
heighten'd by great and extraordinary actions.—It is 
abſolutely neceſſary, in the Z/ place, in order to our 
forming a juſt eſtimate of particular actions, that we 
carefully examine into the true ſprings and occaſions of 
them, and conſider the ſituation and character of the 
agent, and the views and motives by which he was di- 
rected and governed; becauſe without this it is im- 
poſſible for us to know, in ſeveral caſes at leaſt, whe- 
ther they actually de/erve and demand our imitation, 
or, indeed, whether they are right and fit in them- 
ſelves. The very. ſame inſtances of outward conduct, 
as they are differently circumſtanced, and flow from dif- 


ferent principles, may be either eminently wiſe, or as 


notoriouſly ab/urd; moral or irregular; proofs of a 
rational and ſober piety; or marks of a heated and 
blind enthyfiaſm. And, therefore, unleſs this point be 
fixed with a tolerable degree of exactneſs and good 

judgment, we may happen entirely to deſert, or how- 
ever widely to vary from, the pattern which we pre- 


tend moſt ſtrictly to copy after, even when the exter- 


nal behaviour is, in both, the ſame. „ 
From hence we are naturally led to another rule, 
and that is, that in following examples which are pro- 
poſed to us, and moſt of all diſtinguiſbed and ſingular 
examples, we endeavour to find out theſe parts which 
are more immediately adapted to our own condition, 


to our abilities, rank, and employments, and the re- 


lative ſtations, in which the all- wiſe providence of the 
ſupreme diſpoſing mind has thought fit to place us. 
For beſides thoſe virtues which are immutably and uni- 
verſally eſſential to a good character, and ſuch as are 
N e directly 


— 
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directly ſuited to the peculiar relations which we onr 
ſelves ſuſtain, we ſhall probably, upon reflection, find 
ſome other: parts, to which we are not capable of at- 
taining: and to attempt zheſe may be as injurious and 
unbecoming, as the diſcharging our proper obliga- 
tions, and the duties of religion that bind invariably in 
all circumſtances; is beneficial and praiſe-worthy. 
And as it will, I believe, plainly appear, if we con- 
ſider the ſubject impartially, that thele peculiarities re- 
late not, in moſt caſes, to the habit and inward temper 


of piety and moral rectitude, but chiefly to the out- 


ward expreſſions and demonſtrations of it; it muſt upon 
this account be highly {expedient for us, with reſpect 
to ſuch ſhining examples as we find within us a gene- 
rous and aſpiring emulation to reſemble, to make a 
diſtinction between the general character, and the par- 
ticular actions that illuſtrate and diſplay that character. 


For the latter may be extraordinary inſtances above 


our capacity, and too /#ub/ime for vulgar imitation ; 
while the former is of ſuch a kind, as every man has it 
in his power to cultivate, and carry to a conſiderable 
degree of perfection. And this remark is not con- 
fined to entire characters, but may be extended to all 
the ingle virtues of which they are compoſed; by 
whole united luſtre and influence it is, that they are 
completely formed, and rendered amiable and reſplendent 
patterns of moral beauty and dignity.— Thus the Habit 
and temper of piety; of generoſity, of benevolence and 
mercy, may. be imitable in all examples, be they ever 
ſo great and excellent; but it is obvious to the com- 
mon ſenſe and experience of mankind, that there are 
fome as of piety, ſome exprefſionanoh benevolence, 


_ ſome diſcoveries and proofs of a generaus and merciful 
diſpoſition, that cannot be univerſally imitated : ſo 


that the inward, i. e. the true and proper, character 
may be one and the ſame; even when there is a ne- 
ceſſity, in the nature of things, that it ſhould hero it- 
ſelf in very different inſtances. And this can never 


122 in a ſtronger light, than by "plying i it to mw 
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moſt holy and finiſhed example of the bleſſed author of 
our religion. To endeavour to be /ike him in a con- 
ſtant and ardent propenſity to do good, and in a life of 
the moſt exalted and extenſive uſefulneſs, is the eter- 
nal duty of all his diſciples; but to perform preciſely 
the ſame beneficent actions, to communicate relief and 
happineſs, to reform the errors and vices of the world, 
in the /ame extraordinary way in which he did it, theſe 
things can conſtitute no part of our moral obligations, 
becaule they are in our preſent circumſtances abſo- 
lutely impofible. And, in many other caſes, unleſs 
we take care to maintain the Ie juſt diſtiuation, and; 
by that means, acquire a right notion of wha? it zs 
we are obliged to copy, in the pious and moral ex- 
ample of our adorable Saviour, our religion muſt 
run into extravagance; and our 'virtues, inſtead of 
being reaſonable and attractive, will be juſtly cen- 

ſured as abſurd and unnatural afe#ation. 
I ſhall only add one preliminary obſervation more, 


I which is this, that the moſt bright and juſtly. cele- 


brated examples of virtue are likely to make the moſt. 
ſenſible and deep impreſſion, when they are di/tindly il- 
luſtrated. The general excellence, of the wwhole cha- 
tacter taken together, may appear great and admirable ; 
but our eſteem and veneration ot it will of courſe 2-+ 
creaſe and, be better eſtabliſhed, when we lee it repre- 
ſented in a variety of agreeable lights; and the 2ſ of 
it will be accommodated, with leſs danger of error and 
greater eaſe, to the various ſcenes and conditions of 
human life. For as in our inquiries into the works of 


nature, the farther we go in unravelling the curious 


texture of their parts their properties and uſes, their 
ſtupendous form as branches of the general ſy ſtem, 
their connection with and dependence on each other, 
and ſubſerviency to the common grand deſign of 
order, harmony, and the communication of happi- 
neſs; as, I ſay, the more exa we are in theſe ingquiries, 
our wonder and delight are greatly heightned, and the 


more enlarged idea we have of the exquiſite conſtitu- 
C | tion 
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tion of the univerſe, and the boundleſs perfection of 


its infinite author: ſo it is likewiſe cs reſpect to 
moral example. The conſideration of their general pro- 


Priety and reaitude is but an inadequate and ſuperfi- 
cial view, in compariſon of that which muſt be 
opened to us, by a diſtinct diſplay of their particular 
beauties and excellencies—I ſhall therefore purſue this 
method in the following diſcourſe, and endeavour, 
with reverence and humble admiration, to delineate 
the ſeveral perfections that were eminently exemplified 
in the life of Chriſt ; not preſuming that I ſhall be 
able to do trict juſtice to the fair and unſpotted origi- 
nal; but hoping, however, to give ſuch a tranſcript 
of it, as may be adapted to warm our more refined and 
generous affections, to inſpire an honourable opinion of 
Chriſt and his religion, a love of virtue for its intrinſic 


divine excellence, and more vigorous reſolutions to im- 


prove in it. 

The fir thing, chat I ſhall propoſe, is the example 
of our bleſſed Saviour's piety; which was indeed 
ſublime and fervent, but yet, in all the expreſſions 
of it, diſcreet and temperate; being founded in read 
< ſon and the immutable law of all derived and de- 


| CO natures, and entirely regulated and guided 
4s 


y it.” I chuſe to begin with zhis, becauſe it ſhone 


; {o brightly, and with ſuch a ſuperior and excelling 
luſtre, in the life of Chriſt, and appears to have been, 


as it were, the vital and animating principle through- 
out his whole character; and becauſe it is, in itlelf, 


the ff and ſupreme obligation incumbent on mankind, 


and on all intelligent and moral.gyeatures.---In the opi- 
nion of many indeed, who wollld be ranked with the 
molt diſcerniug, piety ſeems not to be a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in great and exemplary characters. In ſome of 
the moſt applauded, eſpecially in modern times, there 

are found but few and flight traces of it. And yet 1 


can, I think, ſcarce conceive of any truth, that is 
more An er rute and obvious to human aſa than 


n that there can be no ſuch thing as a ſtrictiy 2 
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and ſurely then not a niſbed character, while the duties 
of piety are entirely neglected. It may indeed have a 
partial dignity, and be juitly celebrated for its other 
diſtinguiſhed and uſeful qualities; but the want of 
this is ſo fundamental a defect, that it muſt, at leaſt, 
tarniſh and obſcure all the reſt of its boaſted excel- 
lencies.---Foris it natural to the mind of man to ac- 
knowledge and honour real merit, and cannot refuſe 
to adore infinite rectitude? Can it ſincerely admire 
lower characters of virtue, and not be charmed with 
that of the beſt of all beings ? Can it love, and be ſtruck 
with, a confiued and defective goodneſs, and not find its 
contemplations raiſed, and its affections warmly excited, 
by a goodneſs that is unbounded and immutable ? Can it 
approve of gratitude, and not be grateful to the eternal 
ſource of mercy ? Such a conduct as this muſt fail in 
eſential points; and has neither f#ne/5 nor conſiſtency to 
recommend it. For the duties of piety are, properly 
ſpeaking, nothing elſe but the exerciſe of re/pe2, love, 
and gratitude to the ſupreme Being ; which, if they are 
moral and unalterable obligations with reſpect to our 
fellaw. creatures, muſt deſerve, much more, to be im- 
proved and cultivated with reſpect to him, who is the 
gracious and uni verſal creator. This therefore is the 
natural, the inevitable, concluſion from the whole 
that it is altogether as impoſſible, in reaſon, that there 
ſhould. ever be a truly noble and complete character 
without lively ſentiments of devotion and piety towards 
God; as it is that any character ſhould be amiable, 


| without Juſtice,  clemency, and generoſity to men. 


But 40h theſe, which are in the nature of things in- 
ſeparably linked toggther, were illuſtriouſly diſplayed in 
our bleſſed Saviour example: and it was this union, 
and admirable harmony, of all the moral virtues, which 
give it ſuch a tranſcendent and incomparable glory, 
that all other examples fink and fade before it. This 
perfect pattern of all moral rectitude ever maintained 
and cultivated the moſt raiſed and honourable appre- 
henfions of God, and lived in an habitual reverence of 
his underived and independent glory and majeſty, his 

Vol. I. bound- 


4 
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boundleſs dominion, his ſupreme authority; and un. 
der an efficacious and invigorating ſenſe of his own con- 
ſtant dependence upon him. The pze/y of the Sa. 
« viour of the World was free and generous ; not a 
<£ homage paid to a Hrant, but to the father and 
« friend of mankind.” It appears to have been a 


feady and uniform principle, from all his diſcourſes; 
from his frequent occa/ffonal addreſſes to the Deity in 


prayer and praiſe ; as well as from his more uncon. 
mon and intenſe devotions. He gave continual and 
daily proofs of an ardent zeal for the honour of God; 


or, in other words, © for promoting the right know- 


«ledge of his perfectious and laws, and an exact and 
„ univerſal reſemblante of him.” He thought it his 
meat to do the will of him that ſent him into the world, 
and to finiſh his work; i. e. it was the refreſoment, 
« the delight, of his mind, infinitely ſuperior to the 
«falſe adulterate gratifications of ſenſual exceſs and 
luxury, to ſupport honourably his place and rant 
c jn the univerſe, and execute the orders of infinite 
«© wiſdom.“ And being convinced, that it was ne- 
ceſſarily determined by the 3% and moſt important 
reaſons, he ever preſerved that calm, humble, and ſub- 
timely rational temper as to be able to ſay; I not 
< only eſteem myſelf conſtrained by the duty which | 
«owe to a ſuperior, but I delight to do thy will, O my 
© God.” A very illuſtrious inſtance of his command 
over mutinous and rebellious paſſions, we find in the 
laſt and moſt diſtreſsful ſcene of his life. For though 


ature was ſhocked, and expreſſed a ſtrong reluctance, 


at the proſpect of undeſerved ſcorn and indignity, and 
of the ſhame, tortures, and horrors of a violent and 


ignominious death; yet he ſtill preſerved his con- 


ſtancy, and invincible temper of refignation : O my Fa- 
ther, ſays he, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me; 


noverlboleſs, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 


But perhaps it will be thought, that the agony and 


conſternation, under which our Saviour laboured, and 
by which he was ſo much oppreſſed, is very ſurpriſing 
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and unaccountable, conſidering the greatneſs of his 
rſon and the unblemiſhed innocence of his life. This, 
it may be ſaid, was ſurely a weakneſs in him, and a 
diſponour to his character; ſince many common men 
have met death, in all its forms of terror, not only 
without that confuſion, and diſconſolate anxiety of mind, 
which he expreſſed, but with an intrepid and invinci- 
ble reſolution.— To which it is obvious to reply, that 
this dejectedueſs and diſtreſs of mind, which is thought 
ſo ſtrange and wonderful, and, in ſome meaſure, diſ— 
graceful to the character of Chriſt, ©* might ariſe 
from à conjunction of ſeveral circumſtances, which 
produced the effect mechanically; without any, the 
« leaſt, reflection on his moral example.” It may be 
preſumed to have ſprang, very much, from natural 
conſtitution of body; nor is this, at all, an abſurd and 
foreign ſuppoſition, when we are expreſly told that, as 
aman, he was in all things made like unto his brethren 
and, of conſequence, muſt have been neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to the general infirmities and temptations, which 
attend human nature. And this conſtitutional diſpox 
ſition, ſubject to ſtrong impreſſions of fear, might 
perhaps be aided and ſtrengthened by his reflecting 
on the 2/1 ſucceſs of his heavenly miſſion ; the fub- 
born and almoſt deſperate incredulity of the Fewrifh 
nation; their ingratitude in offering ſuch heinous in- 
dignity to him, whoſe life had been one continued 
ſcene of beneficence, of a noble concern and effort to 
promote their higheſt intereſt : and, conſequently, the 
diſtreſs of his mind (which, increaſing the inbred aver- 
fon of human nature to a violent and diſgraceful death, 
produced his moſt ſtupendous agony,) might ſpring in 
a great meaſure from he love of his country, and a 
tender compaſſion for its unhappy ſtate. Others, 
again, ſuppoſe, that it might be occaſioned, or at 
leaſt heightened, by preternatural cauſes, and parti- 
cularly, by the influence of evil miniſters to diſturb 
and terrify the imagination; updn which account, 
they think, it was, that good angels were ſent from 
141 heaven, 


promote the glory of the infinite creator by the moral 


5 8 more of our Saviour's piety, which I have not 
er araagtel upon; but it ougut 7 no means tc 
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heaven, ute his virtue had 4 Jubained this arduous con- 
flict, to raiſe and comfort him. But which way ſoever 
we determine about theſe things, moſt certain it is, 


that his extraordinary terror, at the apprehenſion of an 
ignominious and tormenting death, is ſo far from 
being an objection againſt the frength. of his piety, 


that it is rather a more full and bright illuſtration of 


it: For the greater his dread of death was, propor- 
97 tionably greater maſt the force of his religious Yeve- 
rent of God be, to controul and diſpel it.” And, 


perhaps, this dale ſcene might be wiſely ordered, in 


the courſe of providence, with is among other views 
sto give us an ungueoſtionable example of the ſurpriſing 
effect of a rooted habitual piety, to ſupport the mind 
«© in extreme exigencies, and render it unconquerable by 
«the moſt formidable trials. 

To conclude this head; the religious example, 


which Chrift has in our on nature propoſed and {et 


before, is an eaſy and imitable example, free from 
* unnatural and extravagant raptures and tranſports, 
« Tt does not conſiſt in mechanical impulſes and variabl 
b fervors of devotion; in ſuperſtitious auſterities and 
% enthuftaſtical viſions and intercourſes with God]; but 
in worſhipping the Father of the univerſe in ſpiri 
4e and in truth, with an enlightened underſtanding, and 
«© a ſerene. and purified conſcience. The fruits of it 


_ £6 were gal regulated by knowledge, and tempered 


«© with humanity and compaſſion ; the practice of virtu 
< in all its Branches; Humility, contentment, ſobriety, 
te the love of mankind, and a delight in doing good? 
« Ir was not reſerved and unſociable, but familiar and 
40 affable; and aimed at this as its ultimate end- to 


et reckilude, the private and public, the preſent and 
* eternal appineſs, of his ntelligent,. which are the 
t nobleſt of his creatures. 
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moral Character of Chriſt. $17 
be omitted, becauſe it will afford ſeveral pertinent 


and uſeful obſervations, directiy ſuited to the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in theſe preſent times. 


The, author of our 
religion, while: he converſed with men here on earth, 

was not only conſtant, at all t ſeaſons, in meditation 
and private prayer, but regularly and ſeriouſly at- 
tended the ſolemn offices of public devotion; and par- 
ticularly it was, in his opinion, „an eſſential proof of 


the reſpect due to Almighty God, to acknowledge 


« his authority in the appointment of pofative laws, as 
« well as by. a_ ſtrict obſervation of thoſe which are 
e unchangeable and moral.” It was upon. this princi- 
ple, that he thought himſelf obliged to ſubmit to 
Fohn's baptiſm. And therefore when Jobn, who was 
a miniſter of God far inferior and entirely ſub/ervient to 
him being commiſſioned only as a preparatory meſſen- 
ger, to open the way for the introduction of his mild 
and glorious reign, or as a Herald, to proclaim to the 
Jewiſh nation the coming of their king; when John, 
I ſay, made a /cruple of performing the office of bap- 
tiſm for one who was advanced ſo vaſtly above him; 
the Son of God, notwithſtanding his ſuperior; character 
and the conſummate rectitude of his nature, would not 


be diverted from diſcharging an obligation which he 


thought indiſpenſably incumbent on him: For thus, 
ſays he, it becometh us 10 fulfil all righteouſneſs. 
And what excuſes, now, that are plauſible, and carry 


the leaſt diſtant colour of reaſon, can any of as invent, 


for depretiating and neglecting laws of the very ſame 
kind under the Chriſtian inſtitution, with hat which 
our Lord himſelf ſo remarkably Honoured, and hath 
in ſo forcible a manner recommended to our eſteem 
and veneration, by his own example? We ſhall not, 
e ſurely, pretend that the holy rites of our religion 
« are /igns., and emblems, that can be of no 1ſe but to 
e the vulgar, the weakneſs of: whoſe reaſon. muſt be 
e aided, and their affections raiſed, by ſenſible images; 
e but that we are too wiſe, and our notions of things 
too Juſt and reſined, to receive any real improve- 

13 ment 
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* ment from ſuch debuſed and popular ordinances;“ Chri 
we ſhall not, I ſay, think it decent to make this pre- licly 
tence; when we have his example and authority both hono: 
directly againſt us, who was the wiſdom of God. the « 
What then ſhall we offer? Is it this; „that we are from 


* already ſo far advanced and confirmed in virtue, as to 
Le ſtand in uo need of any external helps?“ Certain it 
is, that in ſuch caſes, our partiality and pride may 
eaſily deceive us; upon which account, it is our wil- 
dom to be more cautious and diffident : but not to in- 
ſiſt on this; it is evident to the very loweſt underſtand- 
ing, that what is here ſuggeſted is a frivolous and in- 
fugficient plea, ſince the Saviour of the world did not 
think it to have any weight in his own caſe, though he 
was perfectly innocent. On the contrary, he looked 
upon an act of obedience, even to @ paſitive law, to be 
abſolutely neceſſary to complete his moral character; 
neceſſary to maintain a becoming re/pe# to the autho- 
rity of God; neceſſary as an example to inſtruct and 
influence others; and highly neceſſary to prevent 
contempt from being thrown on any one of the divine 
laws, Which, by a too eaſy tranſition; would devolve 
upon all ibe ret. For as every at of obedience, by 
ce the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, and the laws that take 
te place with reſpect to the human mind, muſt 
ce ſtrengthen the Habit of obedience; ſo on the other 
* hand, according to the fixed and in variable progreſs 
“ and courſe of Habits, repeated inſtances of diſobedience, 
s even to laws that are in their intention inferior and 
s ſubordinate, muſt directly lead to the ſame wrong 
conduct in grofſer and more heinous caſes; and may 
therefore, at length, by gradual advances, proceed 
« to an open violation, if not an avowed contempt, 
< of the immutable duties of natural religion, as well as 
e the peculiar inſtitutions of revealed.“ In what I have 
ſaid under this head, I muſt be ſuppoſed to addreſs 
myſelf to Chriſtians only; who will find themſelves 
miſerably embarraſſed, 1f they endeavour to reconcile 
their neg/eof plain and acknowledged — - the 
„ riſtian 
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Chriſtian religion, with the principles which they pub- 
licly profeſs, or with their maintaining a con/iftent and 
honourable character. Suffer me juſt to add, that as 
the obligation of poſitive duties derives itſelf, entirely, 
from the wil] of the ſupreme legiſlature exprefly de- 
clared : it from hence neceſſarily ſollows, that the 
primitive model of inſtitution, ovght to be conſcienti- 
ouſly and ſtrictly adhered to. To annul the law al- 
ce together, is a direct oppoſition. to the authority of 
“ God; to alter, ſo far as the alteration extends, is 
* the ſame as to annul: So that no pretence of 
greater propriety, nor any plea of inconvenience, can 
ever juſtify our ſubſtituting à human ordinance (whe- 
ther in whole, or in part) in the place of à divine. 
“ There are circumſtances to be ſuppoſed, in which 
« the obſervance of it may, for a time at leaſt, be 
« omitted, with perfect innocence ; but none, wherein, 
« without groſs arrogance and ſuperſtition, we can 
ce preſume to mend it. The reaſon of the thing is 
clear and ſtrong againſt all ſuch innovations, as well as 
our Lord's example. — The excellencies of which will 
be more largely illuſtrated in my next diſcourſe. 
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I E. - 28 4 120 univerſal virtue and 8000 mora- 
"Iity, are, by the natural connection and order 
of things, abſolutely inſeparable. For all the 
rules of moral goodneſs being eternal /aws of God, 
and many of them tranſcribed, as it were, from his 
own gore perfefions' > the allowed and habitual 
negle& of any of them muſt, of neceſſity, be incon- 
ſiſtent both with the juſt eſteem of his lovely and ex- 
_ cellent chara#er, and with a ſincere regard and ſub- 
miſſion to his authority, Nor can it ever be imagined, 
without the moſt manifeſt abſurdity, that the ſupreme 
wiſdom of the infinite mind will think it /ufficzent for 
us to practiſe thoſe ourward reſpe7s and honours, which 
his matchleſs dignity, and the relation we ſtand in to 
him, demand from us, if we are, at the ſame time, 
careleſs about diſcharging other duties, which he has 
declared, to be equally v79/ab/e, in the very contri- 
vance and frame of our nature; or live in the omiſſion 


of hole neceſſary offices which muſt be of perpetual 
obliga- 


ter. 
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obligation, as long as the various relations continue to 


take place, efabliſhed by his wiſdom and power, and 


throughout all ages maintained between the ſeveral 
rts of his creation. Such a ſuppoſition as this 
would plainly infer, that the great and all- perfect 


Deity is in reality neither Perfect, nor truly great; 


or in other words, that he is more concerned for the | 
mere pomp of ſupremacy, and uſeleſs compliments of- 
fered to himſelf, than for rectitude of temper, or inte- 
grity of moral condus? ; and that for the ſake of flat- 
tering praiſes or ſervile addreſſes, he will d:/pen/e with 
his own laws. But of all the moral virtues; there is 
none more intimately connected with the genuine ſpirit 
and proper duties of piety, than univerſal benevolence 
and mercy.----For if we reverence the authority of 
God, that has enjoined and enforced it upon us; if 
we honour his example, in that we find it moſt amiably - 
and gloriouſly diſplayed ; the nature, which he has 
iven us, ſtrongly inclines and prompts us to it; and 
is creatures, whoſe happineſs he nene deſires, are 
the objes of it. 
From the conſideration of our Saviour's piety, we, | 
therefore, naturally proceed to contemplate his Bene- 
volence, his lively and unconquerable benevolence. This 
is the virtue, that, above any other, conſtitutes /ove- 
lineſs of character; and it is, withal, the inſeparable 
companion of true greatneſs of mind. And, with 
reſpe& to this generous and God-like virtue, the ex- 
— of Chriſt deſerves a very particular attention, 
and to be admired and celebrated with the higheſt 
applauſes, It may be extremely ſerviceable for our 
direction, as to the excellent nature, the great im- 


portance, the immutable neceſſity of univerſal love 
and charity: it may likewiſe be peculiarly ſervice- 
able to warm and animate every kind and friendly af- 
fection, that nature hath implanted within us; to ex- 


tirpate all the /eeds of baſe and ſelſſb paſſions; to in- 
wy a 8 2 1 4H ve, goodneſs; and 
a gene- 
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a | generous unextinguiſhable ardour and delight in 
beneficent actions. bp pn Wo” 


For, in the firſt place, our Lordhas plainly ſhewnus, 


and repreſented it to us, in the ſtrongeſt light, by ſeve- 
ral remarkable inſtances in his own life, that the ex- 
«ternal obſervances and duties of piety ought, upon no 


e occaſions, to be ſuffered to interfere with the ne- 


ce geſſary offices of humanity to our fellow-creatures.” 
He made no ſcruple of helping and relieving the diſ- 
treſſed; and acting, publicly, the part of a friend and 
noble benefactor to mankind on the ſabbath- day; tho? 


the prejudiced and sup ERSTITIoVS Fews had fo. far 


extinguiſhed rhe light of nature, that they cenſured 
and condemned this conduct as a monſtrous height of 
prophaneneſs, and an open violation of the expreſs com- 
mand and Jaw of God relating to the ſabbath. But 


the Son of God being infallibly aſſured, that his Father 


could not be more honoured than by imitating his moſt 
amiable perfections, and having his heart inflexibly 
intent on doing good, (which he knew was one main end 
of all inſtituted religion) choſe rather to expoſe himſelf 


to the inſolent ſcorn and perſecutions of ignorant bigots 


and defigning hypocrites, than to raiſe to himſelf a 
«© falſe. but ſplendid, character for devotion and piety, 
< by making a ſacrifice to it of Humanity and mercy.” 
He ſaw it to be an eternal dictate of nature, as well 
as that it was. expreſly revealed by one of the ancient 


Propbetss, that God would have mercy rather than /a- 


crifice.; and gave ſuch other ſolid and undeniable 
proofs, of the retlitude and honour of his conduct, 


taken both from reaſon and ſcripture, that his adver- 


ſaries were totally confounded; though at the ſame time, 


as it generally happens with thoroughly per verſe and 


incorrigiblèe tempers, their prejudices were heightened. 
So that throughout the whole of theſe tranſactions, 


of which ſeveral are diſtinctly mentioned in the Evan- 
i gelical hiſtory, both the Wildom of Chriſt, and the ex- 


4 


alted goodneſs and generoſity. of his diſpoſition, are 
gloriouſly and with a united luſtre exemplified. 


And 
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And if we review the particulars of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's benevolence, we ſhall find it to be, in all, noble 
and truly divine. To do good was the conſtant em- 
ployment, the principal biſineſs, of his life. His very 
retirements, his meditations, his prayers were in a great 
meaſure devoted to the moſt ſubſtantial happineſs of 
mankind ; but his public converſe, with the world, 
was almoſt one intire ſcene of kind and uſeful offices. 


Wherever he appeared, eaſe and joy were his conſtant 


attendants, He recovered ſpeech to the dumb, ſight 
to the blind, the calm and regular uſe of reaſon to 
the diſtempered in mind; reſtored thoſe to the privileges 


of ſociable creatures, who, for foul and loathſome diſ- 


zaſes, were excluded from human ſociety ; and relieved 
the /orrows of tender parents and affectionate relatives, 
by miraculouſly raiſing their children and friends from 
the dead. In a word, the far greater part even of his 
extraordinary operations were, like the fixed and con- 
ſtant temper and habit of his mind, friendly to all ob- 
jets that preſented themſelves, and ſcattered the 


bleſſings of Health and peace all around him But 


great and godlike as all this may appear, the bene vo- 


lence of Chriſt had a far nobler aim, and took a much 


wider and more extended ſcope. His chief view was 
to inſtruct the ignorant, and reform the erroneous and 
vicious, toeſtabliſh truth, and promote univerſal virtue 
and rectitude of life; and, conſequently,” to advance 
the ſupreme honour and endleſs felicity of reaſonable be- 
ings. this he underwent innumerable fatigues ; 
with a view to his he directed all his ſtudies, and was 
fearleſs of reproach or danger; and at laſt, the more 
effectually to accompliſh this hgh and grand deſign, 
he freely, and with an heroic greatneſs of mind, con- 
ſented to ſubmit to death. So that he may be pro- 
perly ſaid to. have died a martyr for the univerſal 
good, the ſupreme and everlaſting good, of mankind : 
* and thus, his benevolence which, in the former 
parts of his life no difficulties could controul, no 
* ;ngratinde reſtrain, no injuries diſcourage, was ele- 
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s vated to its utmoſt pitch of perfection by triumph- of 


ee ing over the ignominy and terror of death.” _ _ * 
And as, the moſt humane and nobly benevolent hearts 66 ; 


have always been diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrong ſenſe f «- 
compalſion, ſo we find it in the life of Chriſt; in which 1 « 
this tender and generous, virtue was moſt. admirably 00 
diſplayed. It is the property of little and contracted ſat 
minds ro be hard and inſenſible; but great ſpirits ca- Gn 
ſily melt, and relent at the diſtreſſes of their fellow- ki! 


creatures. To be ſoftened. by benevolent affections, ce 
and diflolyed in pihy, is an honour to the human TY 
mind, but to be diſſolved by the effeminate pleaſures TY 
of luxury is mere animal paſſion, that depreſſes reaſon 4.0 
and the moral faculties. The later of theſe therefore, ce 


could find no place in the perfect example of the Son 40 
of God; but the former was gloriouſly diſplayed, and « 


ſhone in its utmoſt luſtre. Compaſſion was ſo natu- 6c. 
ral to his elevated and divine , temper, that the moſt 6. 
common incidents of life were: ſufficient to raiſe a ſtrong c 
and lively ſenſe of it---And it exerted. itſelf towards 60 


his moſt determined and inveterate enemies. For when, 
a little before the deſtruction. of that blinded and un- 
grateful city, he beheld Jeruſalem at a diſtance, we 
are informed by the ſacred hiſtorian, that with the 
moſt ſenſible and deep concern he deplored her unhappy 
fate, and the deſolation that would ſhortly be brought 
upon her by the Roman arms, as a puniſhment of her 
unbeliet ga impeni tener 
Add to all this, that we find, in the life of Chriſt, 
a bright example of the tendereſt affection and ſym- 
pathy of friendſbip. For when the relations and friends 
of Lazarus were lamenting, and in ſore affliction, at his 
death, his foul immediately took the impręſſion of their 
grief, and 7eſus wept : Jelus wept, though he knew 
their /o/s would ſoon be repaired, and though he came 


determined to repair it by his miraculous power.--- ce 
Jeſus therefore wept not for the death of Lazarus ; « 
but from a mind ſtrongly ſaſceptible of compaſſion, and th 


that naturally bore a. part in the fighs and complaints 2 


* 
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of the afflicted. From whence we learn, that the 


e /oft heart which eaſily relents, and the fear of com- 
c niſeration that kindly falls for the diſtreſſes of others, 


eis one of the moſt infallible indications of a ſublime + 
„and great ſpirit, and an ornament. to the moſt ex- 


& alted characters.” There is indeed ſuch an inward 


ſatisfaction, ſuch a conſciouſneſs of true dignity attend- | 
ing it, as is not to be deſcribed. From pains of this 


kind ſprings one of the nobleſt of all our pleaſures,--- 
c So wiſely and graciouſly has the God of nature or- 
& dained it, that the compunction and uneaſineſs, 
& which we feel from ſo generous a principle, ſhould 


not be unmixed ſorrow ; but be accompanied with 


« inward approbation and end in joy: that, whilſt it 
c 1s in its conſequences ſo highly beneficial to our fellow- 
c creatures, we ourſelves might not be the only ſuffer- 
ic ers by it; nor conſequently be tempted to diſcourage 
« or re/t-that implanted ſenſe of humanity, which is 
ee the orphan's hope, and the refuge of the poor and 
„ miſerable.” - Sr ST ta, 
- - Hitherto, then, the example of our bleſſed Saviour's 
benevolence appears,. in all the branches of it, to be 


extremely natural and beautiful; and to be built, not 


merely on inſtincts of nature, but on principles of 
reaſon and religion. There is ſuch a thing, no doubt, 


in many characters as an uncommon conſtitutional ten- 
derneſs and friendlineſs of diſpoſition, and a peculiar 


degree of propenſity to kind and generous actions: 
And this deſerves to be highly valued as a ſignal privi- 
lege of nature. But to be {wayed and governed by 
it, as we may be by any other mechanical impulſe, 
without reflection, and the deliberate judgment and 


determination of the mind, ſeems to have, in a mo- 


ral ſenſe, very little that is truly praiſe-worthy in it. 


« For it is poſſible, in ſuch caſes as theſe, that a man 


& may be humane and compaſſionate only, or at leaſt 
* chiefly, for /e/f-gatification ;”” and his kind affec- 


tions, not being bounded and regulated by a pre- 


fiding intelligent and moral principle, may often- 
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times prompt him to communicate private relief and 


pleaſure,. againſt all rules of dz/cretzon, and in oppoſi- 
tion to the' common good. But when' benevolence is 
directed by reaſon, ſprings from approbation and choice, 


and is cultivated as a law of the ſupreme Being, and, 
on unalterable and moſt important branch of the 20 
ral refitude of human nature; it then claims a rant 


among the moſt ſhining and eminent virtues. Then, 
as in our Saviour's moſt correct and holy example, 
it will be difnterefted, free and diffuſive; compaſ- 
fionate without weakneſs, and generous beyond controul. 
With reſpect to the 47/po/itzon itſelf it will be large and 
unconfined, and, in the exertions of it, have all the 
ſcope that is deſirable for the real good of mankind ; 
nor defeat the ultimate end of our natural ſentiments 
of commiſeration and mercy, by converting private fa- 
% ͤ—— oo DDE Ren WT oo 

But to proceed: another excellent property of that 
benevolence and goodneſs, which ſo iluſtriouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the lite of Chriſt, is, that it was calm, 
gentle, and forgiving. It could not be irritated, by 
any provocations, to a deſire of revenge, nor be pre- 


vailed upon, by the moſt groſs and undeſerved indig- 


nities, to attempt a retaliation 3 but preſerved an en- 
tire command over all re/entful and boiſterous paſſions, 
and ardently deſired the happineſs of the enemy and 


the perſecutor, whilſt it ſuffered by their malice. It 


was a conſtant maxim with the Son of God, to 
triumph over the inſolence and injuſtice of his op- 
preſſors by an uninterrupted courſe of good offices; 
and conquer his enemies, not by force, but by meek- 
neſs, compaſſion, and generoſity. He was brought as 
a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep before her ſhearers 
is dumb, ſo he opened not his mouth : when. hewas reviled, 


he reviled not again; when he ſuffered, he threatned not; 


but committed himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly. 
"And this branch of his example is, for its extraordi- 
nary amiableneſs and dignity, particularly recom- 
mended by the Apoſtle Peter, juſt after the words of 
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my text, to the ſtrict imitation of all Chriſtians. And, 


_ ſurely, with the higheſt reaſon ; becauſe it diſcovers ' 


<« ſuch a freedom and greatneſs of mind, ſuch an eftab- 
« Bliſbed virtue, ſuch a ſteady and 7nſuppreſſible bene- 
c yolence of temper, as are never found but in the 
„ moſt raiſed and godkke characters.“ | 

But the excellency and uncommon luſtre of our 
bleſſed Saviour's example, in this reſpect, will appear 
ina yet ſtronger light to excite our eſteem and admi- 
ration, if we turn our thoughts to particular inſtances. 
— We ſhall then find, that the mild and charitable 
author of our religion was a declared enemy to perſe- 
cution, and to all methods of ſeverity and violence, 


though upon the moſt plauſible and ſpecious preten- 


ces. For when two of his diſciples, tranſported by a 
frantic and cruel zeal, propoſed to him to command 
fire from heaven to deſtroy the rude and ungenerous 
Samaritans, who refuſed him a paſſage through one 
of their villages, for no other cauſe but becauſe he was 
going to Feru/alem ; and who, beſides the affront 
which they offered to him, and their contempt of his 
prophetic character, were notorious apoſtates from the 
true religion, that was revealed and inſtituted by God 
himſelf : when two of his diſciples, IJ ſay, propoſed 


his revenging himſelf in ſo ſignal a manner on theſe - 


inhoſpitable, ſchiſmatical, and apoſtate Samaritans; he 
rejected the motion with a noble reſentment, and a 
ſeyere rebuke of their' intemperate zeal, in theſe re- 
markable words. Ze know not what manner of ſpirit - 
ye are of : for the ſon of man is not come to deſtroy men's 
lives, but to ſave them. To injure any on account 
&« of their d;/re/pe# to him, and for the ſake of their 
«errors and corruptions in faith or worſhip, was ab- 
<« ſolutely repugnant to the genius of his religion, 
«© and to the uniform courſe of his meek and bene- 
ee ficent life.”--- A clear and unconteſtable proof this, 
that the church of Rome, which is all over ſtained 
with blood, and has, for ſo many ages, practiſed the 
moſt horrible barbarities to maintain her unjuſt * 
. 5 an 
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and infinite ſuperſtitions, 6 is a falſe and antichriſ- 
tian church; and juſtly held by all who have a re- 
c“ yerence for Chrif, nay, by all who have not extir- 


<« pated the 'common principles of humanity, in the 


« utmoſt ſcorn and detetation.” . 

But not to diſturb. our thoughts, at this time, th 
a more particular repreſentation of ſuch. annatural and 
ſhacking characters, let us go on to ſurvey a more de- 
lightful ſubject, the lovely and admirable example of 
the friend and ſaviour of mankind, —Let us view kim 
when moſt heinouſly inſulted, and under the moſt 
grievous ſcenes of his diſtreſs and ſuffering, and we 
ſhall find that “ the ſame /aweezneſ5 of diſpoſition, the 
« ſame wnruffied ſpirit of /oft and mild benevolence 
ce ſtill poſſeſſed him, and triumphed compleatly and 

* gloriouſly. over proud and malignant paſſions.” We 
all of us feel, that when our honour is ſtained by the 
rude attacks of calumny, when we are unjuſtly. de/piſed, 
and ſuffer groundleſs abuſe and. wrong, through the 
baſeneſs and ingratitude of the world; it is extremely 
difficult, and an excellence that few, very few, attain 
to, to preſerve the eveuneſs, and compoſure of our tem 
pers. Paſſion is apt to grow unruly, and inſpire deſigns 
of revenge; and, in the midſt of this tumut within, 
the yoice of reaſon | is not heard, and the motions of 
benevolence are ſcarcely felt. But if we would accuſ- 
tom ourſelves to contemplate, frequently, the exam- 
ple of the Son of God with a becoming ſeriouſneſs and 
veneration, this would be a moſt effectual means to 
extirpate all the ſeeds of malice and ungoverned reſent- 


ment; and while we abhorred the injury, it would teach 


us to maintain humanity and tenderneſs towards the 
injurious. For this divine perſon had led an innocent, 
peaceable, and inoffenſive life; he was conſcious to him- 
ſelf of no views, but what directly tended to the goed 
of mankind; he never gave to any one of his country- 
men the leaſt ground for juſt complaint; but for his 
exemplary ſer vices to the world deſerved univerſal love 


| $9 g But when, notwithſtanding all this, he 
Was 
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was branded with public infamy, apprehended as a 
notorious malefaor, and his life ſacrificed to ſave 
that of a vile deteſtable murderer ; when the prieſts 
and leading men of the Jer; nation made it an act 


of religion, and a point of eminent merit, to conſpire 


and procure his death; when he was expoſed, with 
mock-pageantry, to the deriſion and rage of the multi- 
tude; and, after many preparatery indignities, was at 
length, to glut the inſatiate cruelty of his enemies, 
devoted to death, even the death of faves and of the 
worlſt of criminal. Do we find, under all theſe un- 
“ paralleled provocations, that his meekneſs and 
„ univerſal benevolence deſerted him, and gave him 
up a prey to anger and impatience? Was there fo 
* much as one expreſſion. dropt from him, which /- 
& ovoured in the leaſt of ferceneſs and inbumanity ? Did 
«© he diſcover the leaſt tindture of an implacable and 
& unforgiving ſpirit ?*? His friends will not blaſpheme 


* 


his character ſo much, as to caſt ſuch a diſhonourable 


imputation upon him; and in this particular, his very 
enemies muſt be aſhamed to defame him. For his pa/- 
fions were entirely calm, his commiſeration was ſtrong 
and lively, and his gexero/ity unconquerable through - 
out the whole courſe of his ſufferings. He reſented, 
with a lively feeling of humanity, every thing that 
had the appearance of cruelty, even againſt thoſe that 


ſought his life; and therefore miraculouſly healed e 


high-prieſi's ſervant ſent to apprehend him, whom one 
of his diſciples had wounded : and he died gloriouſly, 
praying for his perſecutors; and as a proof of the 
«© nobleſt benevolence, and a perfectly ſerene and undiſ- 
* turbed mind, urging the only circumſtance, that 
* could be thought of, in extenuation of their guilt.“ 
This remarkable prayer is recorded by St. Lake, in 
theſe words, (which will doubtleſs be remembered to 
the everlaſting honour of our Saviour's example) Fa- 


ther, forgive them; for they know not what they do. 


We read indeed, ſometimes, of his giving ſevere and 
reproachful names to perſons eminent, and diſtin- 
TOC . M m guiſhed 
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guiſned by their wickedneſs : but this is conſiſtent 
with the utmoſt meekneſs and compoſure of ſpirit, 
whenever it is neceſſary, as it then was, to expoſe po- 
pular vices; hypocriſy and malice under the ma/que of 
devotion; and craft, rapaciouſneſs, and oppreſſion, 


Artened and recommended by their appearing in high 


characters. Our Lord's cenſures were only juſt re- 
Proofs, ſeaſonable proteſts againſt flagrant immoralities ; 
and from which (as he appeared in the ſublime cha- 
racter of the meſſenger and prophet of God) * no con- 
« ſiderations of prudence, complaiſance, or decency 


could be ſufficient, in reaſon, to reſtrain him.” 
For his office was to rebuke ſin impartially; and the ex- 


traordinary credentials, which he brought from heaven, 
would ſupport and juſtify him in detecting and ſhaming 
vice wherever he found it, even in the moſt ſacred and 
exalted ſtations. * The weight and authority of his 
<* own miſſion, and the reXitude and pappineſs of the 
„ world, both demanded it.“ 


And when, i in ſome paſſages of the New Teſtament, 


anger is aſeribed to Chriſt; it never denotes that 
% wild and extravagant paſſion, thoſe tranſports. of 
% rage, that confuſion and perturbation of thought, 
e that thirſt after revenge and blood, which are too 
e uſual marks and diſcoveries of anger in precipitate 
c and ungoverned tempers. and drive humanity and 
* mercy from the heart of man,”---but a generous in- 
dignation againſt /n. His reſentment was not level- 
led at the perſon of the offender z but at his diſſimula- 
tion, perfidiouſneſs, cruelty, . other crimes, which 
are juſtly and highly MHenſeve to the wiſe and virtuous. 
We are therefore expreſly told, that while he loo 
round about on the Phariſees, with anger, he was grieved 


for the haraneſs of their hearts: his ſoul was at the 


Tame time open to lind impreſſions, and he generouſly 
pitied their unhappy depravity. So that our bleſ- 
« ſed Saviour's benevolence was as incapable of being 
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dc was of being leſſened by injuries, or diſcouraged by 


« the fear of death.“ — 5 

And as this excellent virtue was in the illuſtrious 
character of Chriſt calm, mild, and forgiving ; it 
was alſo humble and condeſcending. Though he was 
the beginning of the creation of God, and before his in- 
carnation poſſeſſed of inconceivable glory and dig- 


| nity, yet he freely conſented to that moſt fupendons 


abaſement of aſſuming the human nature, to lead a 
life of poverty, affiiftion, and diſgracc; and cloſed the 
ſcene of his humiliation by a violent and ignominious 
death. The everlaſting good of mankind was the ulti- 
mate end he had in vie-: And this he thought an 
<« end ſo truly grand and noble, as that it was becom- 
ing him, though ſuperior in ſtate and Honour to all 
the angelical powers, to be himſelf a man and con- 

« verſe familiarly with men, in order to promote it.“ 
— This indeed is an inſtance of condeſcenſion, that ad- 
mits of no parallel amongſt all the creatures of God. 


* 


Before it, the moſt Heroic acts of human generoſity 


are in a manner loſt, and ſtripped of all their luſtre. 
It is juſtly deſcribed, in the New Teſtament, as afts- 
niſhing even to ſuperior ſpirits; the ſubject of their 
humble contemplation, and joyful praiſes. And to 
Chriſtians of every degree and character, it ſpeaks this 
language. Look not every one on your own things, But 
every man alſo on the things of others; let this mind be 
in you, which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus. Let the ex- 
ample of his divine condeſcenſion (if you have merely 
a regard to decency of character) ſhame you out of your 
pride and haughtineſs; and teach you to know your 
nature, and your duty, better, than to think it any 
diſparagement to your brighteſt accompliſhments, or 
the higheſt worldly honours, to practiſe the neceſſary. 
humilities of true goodneſs ; to conſult and labour, 
and ſacrifice popularity, grandeur, - nay life itſelf, for 
the proſperity and welfare of your fellow-creatures. 
For the flexible temper of pride, and a diſdainful 
treatment of your inferior brethren, are not more un- 
— Mm... ſuitable 


14 
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ſuitable to human nature, and the reaſon of things, 
than they are a direct contradiction to the ſpirit of 
Chrittianity, and to the conduct of its author ; who 
himſelf ſays, Take my yoke upon you, learn of me: for J 
am meek and lowly in heart. | 

During the whole time of his public miniſtry, he 
was peculiarly remarkable, for a trank and obliging 
humanity of behaviour, to all who had the honour to 
converſe with him. He lived both with his friends, 
and carried himſelf towards ſtrangers, with an open 
generous familiarity; was eaſy of acceſs; and ready 
to communicate inſtruction and relief to every it and 


worthy object. He was of a modeſt unaſpiring temper, 


and induſtriouſly ſhunned grandeur and oftentation ; 
avoiding company, and chuling ſolitude, when the 
people, infatuated by their carnal notions of the tem- 
poral reign of the Meſſiah, would have taken him by 
Me to make him 4a king. And from this humble 
diſpoſition ſprang that contentment and entire tran- 
quility of mind, which he always expreſſed in low and 
deſpiſed circumſtances : as his being placed in ſuch 
circumſtances. ſuggeſts another very important reaſon 
(beſides the force of his example) for the practice of 
theſe virtues, by giving us an undeniable demonſtra- 
tion, that contempt and poverty are no marks of the 
anger and diſpleaſure of heaven, ſince they were the 
lot of him who was perfectly innocent, and the be- 
loved Son of God. Rn | 
To all theſe excellent and uſeful virtues was added, 
in the life and example of Chriſt, an unſtained and in- 
violable integrity; not raſh, and incautions, and court- 
ing dangers unneceſſarily , but guided by a juſt diſcre- 
tion, and yet ſteady and inflexible. In his doctrine, 
he /o far conſulted the prejudices of his hearers, as to 
open and enlarge their minds by degrees. He avoided 
the perſecutions of his enemies, and the effects of 
their implacable malice, when he could do it with Ho- 
nour and a good conſcience. But he never uſed any arts 
todeceive them into wrong meanings ; never, by 1 
5 | e 
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died ambiguities of ſpeech, flattered and confirmed 


them in their errors. He oppoſed corruption and vice, 
however univerſal and faſhionable, however diſtin- 
guiſhed and dignified ; and at laſt bravely died in 
maintenance of his own integrity, and for the cauſe 
of truth and virtue, which are the cauſe of God and 
man. | os 

T have attempted nothing more than ſome of the 
great lines, but intended not, in all particulars, a com- 
pleat illuſtration of the ſhining excellencies, of our 
Saviour's example ; becauſe the nature of ſuch compo- 
ſitions as theſe would not, without being thought fe- 
dious, admit of ſuch prolix diſcourſe.—I ſhall, there- 
fore, only add, that our profeſſion and character, as 
Chriſtians, oblige us.to make this example as far as it 


has now been exhibited (and in all the other branches 


of it, in which it is capable of being imitated) the mo- 
del of our own lives: or, in the language of St. 


Jobn, that every one that abideth in Chriſt, whether 
more or leſs enlightened, ought himſelf alſo ſo to walk, 


even as he walked, 
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5 they K Jil ng 1 ignorant of Gods righteoufa; F'Y 
going about to eſtabliſh their own righteouſneſs, 
have not fubnutted themſet elves wnto 44 e * 


neſs of God. | « (46 

ce + 

S mankind, in all ages, have invented ſuch & 

A ftrange and unaccountable methods of ſerving % 
God and ſecuring his favour, as, one would « 

think, could never be depended on where there is the 2% 1 

: loweſt degree of underſtanding, or capacity for reaſon- fate 
ing; and as Chriſtians themſelves bewildered and ſtu- "v3 
pified by ſounds, ſo as not to attend to the true ſenſe of wad 
revelation, have deviſed various ſchemes to the ſame 408 
purpoſe groſly frivolous and abſurd, as well as utterly ab: 
inſulſicient to anſwer the end propoſed ; whereby, not- oi 
withſtanding all their /aperior advantages, they have gro 

really fallen ſhort of what e light of nature itſelf fte . 
- plainly and ſtrongly intimates: I thought it might be per 

of great uſe to explain the neceſſary terms of pardon, 453 

and acceptance with God, as they are propoſed and re- | 1 

preſented in the goſpel ; and to ſhew that what may, bar ; 


--  atfirſt lebe, ſeem peculiar in them, has nothing in it ſo f. 
; capricious i _ © 


3 
* . > 
i 
— 


in it 
icious 


adapted to the conſtitution and preſent ſtate of human 


nature, and, fſo far coincides with the univerſal and 


„ immutable law of reaſon.” | 

The favour of the Deity is allowed by all, who ac- 
knowledge him under the character of ſupreme moral 
governor, to be an ineſtimable bleſſing, and an eſſen- 
tial part of the true felicity of every intelligent crea- 
ture. It is likewiſe admitted, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence from this firſt unqueſtionable principle, that it 
is of the higheſt poſſible moment to us to be the ob- 
jets of his eſteem and complacency.---But when we 
come to reſolve the next queſtion, how this ſupreme 
privilege of our nature may be moſt certainly ſecured, 
here the confuſion begins; we are divided in our 
« ſentiments, and 4% in dark diſputations : we fol- 


lo our peculiar ſchemes, all expecting the ſame 


« happy event hereafter, though it be manifeſt that 
<« theſe ſchemes, in the conſequences that directly reſult 


from them, are quite compatible, and ſubverſive 


.« of each other; and that the fame end cannot be 
<« ſeryed by all alike (if they are purſued and acted 
«© upon according to their moſt natural tendency) un- 
« leſs it can be equally promoted by plain and irrecon- 
<« cileable contradictions. | | 
Miſerable indeed, inexpreſſibly miſerable, would the 


fate of mankind be by nature, if this grand point was 


in itſelf ambiguous, and ſcarce determinable ; miſerable 
would it be, and a ſolid foundation for gloomineſs 
and anxiety of mind, if there were ſo many anavoid- 
able chances againſt our ſupreme bas ru as this no- 
tion muſt include in it: if we were thus neceſſitated to 
grope our way in the dark, in the midſt of dangers 
ſtrongly concern'd and /ollicitous, and at the ſame time 
perplexed and uncertain, about the final reſult of our 
enquiries. But if we actually miſs the direct and ſure 
path, when, by attention and care, we might eaſily 
bare diſcovered and traced it right, our misfortune is 
ſo far from being leſſened, that it muſt, upon the 
e Mm4 Whole, 
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"capricious and, arbitrary; but is exactly and wiſely 
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whole, be increaſed and aggravated, by a conſcious ch 


ſenſe of guilt. Our miſery, the leſs it is owing to an W 
original cauſe in nature, and the more it may be aſ- th 
cribed to voluntary error, will always be, 1n propor- as 
tion, the more ſeverely and deeply felt.— And to what in 
do theſe reflections lead? Moſt certainly to this gene- fa 
ral concluſion : that diveſting ourſelves of all preju- 'G, 
dice, that with an ingenuous uncorrupted temper, with ex 
calm, engaged and ſerious minds, we apply ourſelves to an 
examine what is the rue and only way, in which the | 
infinite creator and ſovereign ruler of the world is ta 
„ determined to diſpenſe his mercy; or, upon what fr: 
© terms, we may reaſonably expect to find au planes an 
tc with him.“ tic 


This fundamental article of religion is ſtiled by St. to 
Paul, in the text, the righteouſneſs of God: and the an 
- ſum of his doctrine on this head, and eſpecally in his fu 


epiſtle to the Romans, is as follows. That perfect in- tei 
nocence is not the condition inſiſted on, becauſe it is Pre 
what mankind can never expect to attain to, in their ac 
preſent ſtate of weakneſs and frailty; and, upon zhis Fe 
toot, they are abſolutely excluded from the hope of an 
mercy, ſince all have ſinned, and fallen ſhort of the glory all 
of God. That the gentiles in particular had, in innu- cili 
merable inſtances, deviated from be law of nature, and tha 
therefore were in a oft and deſperate ſtate, if the term leg 
required was perfeft obedience to that unchangeable con 
moral law: and that the Jes could not be ſuſtiſied int 
according to the ſtrict tenor of their law of works ; tho 
which was rigorous and inflexible, running in this diſ- ” 
couraging ſtrain : Curſed is every one that continueth +1 
not in all things, which are written in the book of the law, 4 
10 do them. What then is to be done? Is the miſery 8-4 
of the moral world quite remedileſs ? Is there no way, que 
in which they may ſecure the favour of their ſupreme duc 
governour and judge? None at all, but by intro- 7 


ducing a milder law condeſcending and merciful to 
our infirmities, and which accepts of /incerity in- 


I 

| 7 
cc ſtead of complete obedience.” Such a ſcheme, | © r 
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therefore, as 7h:s St. Paul concludes from the whole, 
was neceſſary to be introduced; this he aſſerts to be 
the Chriſtian ſcheme; this he ſtrenuouſly argues for 
as the only ſcheme, by which any man can be juſtified 
in the ſight of God: this he tiles being 1uſtified by 
faith without the deeds of the lau; the righteouſneſs of 
God without the law, i. e. without the neceſſity ot an 
exalt and unerring conformity to it; the law of faith: 
%%% >. Eo 
But becaule this is a matter of the higheſt impor- 


_ tance, as it immediately concerns the very eſſential 


frame and conſtitution of Chriſtianity, and our juſt 
and well ſupported hopes of pardon and eternal ſalva- 
tion, I ſhall explain it a little more diſtinctly; in order 
to clear it both from the charge of being an irrational 


and arbitrary ſcheme, and from the darkneſs and con- 


fuſion in which it has been involved. What then is in- 
tended by the righteouſneſs of faith, which the text re- 
preſents as God's righteouſneſs ?---The ſame apoſtle's 
account of it is, I think, evidently this: that both 
Jeus and Gentiles were upon embracing the goſpel, 
and profeſſing faith in Chriſt, free from the guilt of 
all their paſt ins, and brought into a ſtate of recon- 
ciliation with God. If it be aſked what faith it was, 
that intitled them to this eminent and glorious privi- 
lege: I anſwer in St. Paul's own words, if thou ſhalt 
confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Feſus, and ſhalt believe 


in thine heart that God hath raiſed him from the dead, 


thou ſhalt be ſaved. Should it be inquired farther, 
* What connection this faith has with fincerity, which 
& I have ſuppoſed to be the univerſal condition of ac- 


« ceptance with God under the diſpenſation of the 
<« goſpel ;” and the gemeral head, to which all the 
qualifications therein ſpecified are, and muſt be, re- 
duced? I anſwer, again, that in the Vn age of 
“ Chriſtianity, eſpecially, the receiving and owing a 


<« religion againſt the zmited force of prepoſſeſſion, cor- 
e rupt paſſion, and worldly intereſt, the embracing a 


religion that was condemned by public authority, and 
+ every where deſpiſed and perſecuted, a religion that 


3 


\ 


— 
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*« reſtrained all criminal exceſſes, and required ſublime 


s refinement and purity of heart, and the ſtricteſt 


ee qutward virtue; that ſuch a conduct, as this, was 


« à /exgular proof of integrity; and, farther, that faith, 
in this view of it, was ſuch an uncommon inſtance of 
ee moral rectitude, as was very properly diſtinguiſbed b 

* ſpecial marks of the divine approbation : ied, 
<« finally, that the faith which juſtified could, in the 


„ nature of things, be that only, which the ſearcher 


de of all hearts knew to be /ncere ; that alone, which 
Was accompanied with an honeſt undiſſembled re- 
« ſolution to amend all former errors, and prac- 
* tiſe every branch of the extenſive and exalted good- 
e neſs which Chtiſtianity requires; and would aually 
C produce, as far as opportunities were allowed for it, 
all the fruits of moral righteouſneſs.” So that chriſ- 
tian ;uſtifying faith neceſſarily includes, in the very 
idea of it, uprightneſs and probity of heart;” and 
Vas therefore accepted by the wiſdom and condeſcend- 
ing goodneſs of the univerſal ſovereign, for the re- 
milſion of fins that were paſt, But then it muſt be con- 
- fidered, that it was for the remiſſion of theſe only; and 
that in order to our being juſtified at laſt, before the 
awful tribunal of God, faith mult be allowed to have 
its natural influence, and ſhow itſelf to be a lively and 
efficacious principle, by regulating every evil diſpoſi- 
tion, controuling all licentious appetites, and ex- 
citing to a conſtant courſe of piety, and to every good 
work. Hence it is, that St. John has repreſented the 
faith of a Chriſtian as antainted by the pollutions of 
the world, and ſuperior to all the ſnares and tempta- 
tions of it: This, lays he, 7s the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. And St. Paul has deſcribed 
the ſubſtance of true Chriſtianity, thus, faith working 
by love: Which he expreſſes in the parallel texts by 
other terms, by the ew creature, or an entire conver- 
ſion from vice and impurity to holineſs and rectitude 
of life, as if the moral conſtitution of the man was quite 
11 | = | $6 8 | - 
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little, and ſeriouſly aſk yourſelves the following queſ- 
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modelled and formed anew; and by keeping the” com- 
mandment of God. | 
From this ſhort ſtate of the doctrine, deduced not 
from obſcure and figurative phraſes, but from moſt ex- 
preſs and plain teſtimonies ot holy ſcripture, every at- 
tentive mind will eaſily diſcera the entire correſpon- 
dence that there is between the two apoſtles, St. Paul 
and St. James, in the great point of Juſtification. 
This affair has been ſtrangely: puzzled by religious 
ſchematiſts, without the leaſt apparent ground for it. 
Difficulties have been ſtarted abour a thing in itſelf 
moſt evident; and greatly increaſed by the laborious 
trifling, and the ſubtle blind diſtinctions, apply'd to 
the ſolution of them. Nay, too many among us, in 
the intemperance and heart of controverſy, have been 
apt to repreſent one of theſe apoſtles as leſs eyangelical 
than the other, for no other reaſon but becauſe there 
are fewer paſſages, in his writings, that can be accom- 


modated to their favourite ſchemes. I am of James, 
and I of Paul, ſeems to be too juſt a deſcription of 


the inward ſentiment of the mind, upon theſe occa- 
ſions ; though they have not been actually uſed as 
But be cool, and deliberate a 


tions, which are as rational and forcible nom, as they 
were in the firſt times of Chriſtianity. Nas James 
crucified for you ? Or were you baptized into ihe name of 
Paul? Or is Chriſt divided? Or can the doctrines aſ- 
ſerted by his immediate followers, from whom we de- 
rive our knowledge of the eſſential principles of the 
goſpel, claſh. and interfere with each other? Were 
ſome thoroughly verſed in the myſteries, the deep things 
of Chriſtianity, and others but fightly and ſuperfically 


inſtrudted'; miniſters of the letter, and not of the 


ſpirit ? May one be exalted and another degraded, 
when the authority of Soth is exactly the ſame, and 


their commiſſion and directions are equally divine? 


There can be no ground for ſuppoſitions of this kind, 


unleſs we allow, at the ſame time, that the very foun- 
TT. " | dations 
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_ dations of our religion are aten, and, in the inſtance 
before us, there plainly is none. 
For what is it that St. Paul has advanced, why, that 
we are juſtified by faith without the deeds of the law.— 
And what is the ſenſe and intent of this propoſition ? 
Let it be interpreted by his own avowed doctrine in in- 
numerable other paſſages (which is but common ſenſe, 
and common juſtice) and it can poſſibly amount to no 
more than this. That the only condition of par- 
don and juſtification is @-/incere faith, producing 
* a uniform courſe of fincere obedience to the laws of 
„ God; and not ab/olute uncorrupted innocence, or the 
perfection of virtue.” And has St. James ever aſ- 
ſerted the contrary? Nay, is not this the very thing, 
which he ſo earneſtly contends for; this, I ſay, that 
<* opeatence and works of righteouſneſs are the life of 
“ faith?” - Or ſuppoſe the former to have meant, 
that the ceremonial lat was, under the goſpel con- 
* ſtitution, no part of acceptable religion ;” has the 
latter ſo much as intimated, any thing in oppaſition to 
it ?---If again we take St. Paul thus; That upon 
e faith in Chriſt conſidered (which it juſtly might be 
< in thoſe days) as a remarkable inſtance of integrih) 
„ and moral virtue, God was pleaſed to be propitious 
and receive his guilty creatures into favour, not- 
* withſtanding their former irregularitiesz” there is 
ſtill no appearance of a contradifion : for the other 
apoſtle has not touched on this topic, but treated the 
ſubject in a quite different light. «Þ 

If, indeed, St. Paul had aſſerted ſuch libertine 
principles as theſe that faith alone, without the 
te practice of immutable moral duties, was ſufficient 
tt to our final juſtification before the judgment ſeat of 
Chriſt;“ if inſtead of expreſly declaring, that with- 
out holineſs no man ſhall, he had affirmed, that 
te without holineſs any man may, ſee the Lord: he 
would then have contradicted St. James, and the ſo- 
ber ſentiment of every rational being in the univerſe. 
His principles muſt then have ſunk his character, and 
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rendered his name infamous. No baſer aſperſion can 
be thrown upon him, no greater indignity offered to 
his memory. To call him a deluded enthuſiaſt is 
doing him honour, in compariſon with repreſenting 
him thus as an advocate for licentiouſneſs. But as he 
has, in all his epiſtles, inculcated morality as an indiſ- 
penſable part of the Chriftian character; as he has de- 
clared, in the plaineſt and moſt forcible terms, that 


to be carnally minded is death, that groſs and habitual 


offenders, of all kinds, ſhall hereafter be infallibly 
excluded the everlaſting kingdom of God; and that, 
in Chriſt Jeſus, nothing can be depended upon as of 
any real fignificancy, but @ working faith: what is this 
but laying it down as the ſcheme and fixed law of the 
goſpel, that in order to our continuance in a juſtified 
ſtate, and to our ſolemn abſolution by the ſupreme 
Judge, our faith muſt have this e upon us, to pro- 
duce love and prety towards God, and acts of bene- 
ficence and goodneſs to our fellow-creatures ?- -What 
is it but declaring with St. James, that we muſt ſhew 

our faith by our works, and that as the body without the 
ſpirit is dead, ſo faith without works is dead alſo; and 
ſubſcribing, as the reſult of all, to the ſame gene- 
« ral concluſion, viz. that a man is juſtified by works, 
and not by faith only ?”---According to the one, 
faith, as a conſpicuous example and proof of vir- 


tue, 25 recommended to the favour of God; and 


this poſition the other has no where diſputed: but 
according to 49th, if the profeſſed Chriſtian afterwards 
held the truth in unrighteouſueſs, and continued to have 
faith alone, and had not works, he was abſolutely 
cut off from the hope of ſalvation.” Thus have I 
ſhown, upon the whole, the true ſenſe of that phraſe, 
the righteouſneſs of God ; which the unbelieving Jess 
were ignorant of, and in the place of which, they 
{ought to eſtabliſh their ow? righteouſneſs. 

What the apoſtle intended by bat, I now proceed, 
in the ſecond place, to conſider.---That none of the 


blind and giddy race of mankind can expect to be juſ- 


tified 
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tified by a lat that requires perfect refitude, is the clear 
voice of reaſon, as well as the unqueſtionable doc- 
- trine of the go/pe/. And that our moral righteouſneſs, 
when carried to the ſublimeſt height, and cultivated 
in the utmoſt extent which it is at preſent capable of, 
cannot be ſaid, in f#ri#7 juſtice, to merit the glorious 
reward of eternal life; this likewiſe muſt be the natu- 
ral ſentiment of every wile and conſiderate man, as it is 
the profeſs d judgment of St. Paul. Both theſe are cer- 
tain and eſtabliſhed maxims in the nature of things, 
and not the zew and peculiar. principles of revealed 
religion. | 


But what of all this ?---Becauſe mankind are inca- 


pable of pleaſing their maker, by yielding an ab/olute 
and invariablè obedience to the eternal laws of righte - 
ouſneſs; does it follow from hence, ** that they can - 
e not render themſelves acceptable to him, by a uni- 
ﬆ* verſa] courſe of fncere obedience ?” Are good diſpo- 
ſitions, and fncere endeavours to ſerve and honour 
him, of nd fgnificancy with the wiſeſt and moſt 
compaſſionate of all beings, for want of ſomething, 
+ which the very original conſtitution of our nature 
« has put it quite out of our power?“ Is the prevail- 
ing turns and biaſs of our minds inſufficient to plead for 
us; „ and are our involuntary and unallowed imper- 
& fections of weight enough, even with impartial 
© Mercy to condemn us ?” Becauſe virtue does not pro- 
perly, and in an exact notion of equity, merit the tran- 
ſcendent honour and felicity, to which it is the gra- 
cious appointment of God that it ſhall be hereafter ad- 
vanced, “ has it, therefore, no loveline/ſs and worth in 
+ it, to render it a ft and ſuitable object of peculiar 
« favour and complacency ?” Theſe, ſurely, are in- 
ferences drawn at random, and by confounding things 
that have no relation to each other : And it ſeems, on 
the contrary, to be one of the .it principles that the 
light of nature teaches ; that the righteous God mult 
neceſſarily, and determined by his own eſſential moral 
reclilude, love righiconſneſs, and take pleaſure in the 
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upright. St. Paul therefore, when he upbraided the 
miſtaken and conceited Jews, with going about to 
eſtabliſh heir own. righteouſneſs, could not deſign to 
depreciate perſonal virtue and inherent goodneſs, becauſe 
theſe are the chief excellence and honour of every in- 
telligent being: and, when they are the prevailing 
temper and habit of the mind, render a man more 
worthy of the eſteem of his fellow-creatures, and better 
qualified for the grace of God, than any other thing, 
without them, can paſſibly do. 25 

If we compare together mere faith and moral righte- 
cuſneſs, the latter has vaſtly the preference with reſpect 
to intrinſic and real value. There may be a faith per- 
fectly orthodox, or a clear and firm aſſent to all ſpecu- 
lative principles of religion, in the vilęſt and moſt de- 
teſtable characters. For even the devils believe, and 
tremble, Nay, if God from his mere pleaſure, and to 
ſhew forth his /overezguty had ſo determined, theſe 
ſame devils might have been, as far as I can ſee, im- 
putatively cloathed. with the righteouſneſs of another, 
and might alſo, under that ſplendid covering have 
been preſented before the ſupreme juſtice as perfect, 
with the ſame ſtrict truth and propriety, as this pri- 
vilege can be allowed to the ungodly and ſinful part 
of Adam's race; continuing /nful and ungodly. And 
yet, ſurely, if while they were dreſſed in theſe robes 
not their own, they retained their malignant and dia- 
bolical diſpoſitions, ** they muſt in every ſenſe of the 
„ word, that carries with it guilt, horror, and igno- 
e miny, have remained devils ſtill.“---But could you 
ſuppoſe “ a moral change to be effected, in the temper 
and inward complexion of the apoſtate ſpirits,” were 
it poſſible for them to become thoroughly and ha- 
e bitually benevolent, merciful, humble, reverent of 
© God, and adorned with complete rectitude of nature; 
they would no longer appear, as they did, before dif- 
graceful, they would no longer excite dread and abbor- 
rence, but be really turned into angels of light. The 
conſtitution of their nature would be harmonious and. 
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It 


regular; and 'confidered merely, with ref; pect to the 


qualities they were then poſſeſſed of, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be grateful and arceptable* to God. But the 
making them in themſelves amiable, and juſt objects of 
eſteem, is an effect that no clearneſs, extent, or ſtrength 
of faith, nd imputation of what does not inherently be- 
long to them, no Sorrowed righteouſneſs can ever 
%%% ͤũ G 2 TO WTTAS = | 
And indeed the language of the goſpel is evidently 
in this ſtrain, that we are juſtified, not by the per- 
Fedt righteouſneſs, but by the death of Chriſt: The 
New Teſtament aſſures us, that hot his obedience, but 
our own faith, is imputed to us for righteouſneſs; that 
God ſent his ſon in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, that the 


. righteouſneſs of the law might be fulfilled in, or by us, 


and not by him for us; and that the great Governour 
of the world, in the revelation of his juſt and impar- 
tial judgment, will render unto every man, not as works, 
performed by another, have been transferred and placed 
to his account, but according to his own deeds. Nay, 
tarther, ſhould we admit this doctrine to be true, man- 
kind could no longer be conſidered as in themſelves, 
and /olely in themſelves, moral and accountable creatures; 
nor would the future judgment © be an equitable diſ- 
< tribution of rewards and puniſhments, but only God's 
e awful and uncontroulable execution of his own ar- 
“ pitrary and irreverſible decrees :**'---by which ſuppo- 
ſition the Bas of Chriſtianity is undermined, and the 
whole frame of it falls to the ground; nor “ does it 
« fall alone, but buries in its ruins, the religion of 
« nature and reaſon too. And beſides this, the doc- 
trine, which I am now oppoſing, renders repentance, 
perſonal reformation, and inherent” rectitude entirely 
needleſs. For if a ſolemn covenant was ratified between 


God and the Mediator, that he ſhould fulfil the law for 


the ele# race of mankind; and that they ſhould be 
reckoned perfelily righteous in his righteouſneſs, and 
as having perfecily obeyed in his obedience---W hat is 
there /eft tor man to do? God has been ſatisfed in o 
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his demands; his /aw, his honour, his rigorous relent- 


leſs jaftice are all ſatisfied; and therefore, in ſtrict 
equity, he can demand nothing farther. The behever 


indeed out of mere generofity may, if he pleaſes, add 
works of righteouſneſs of his own, but his main in- 
tereſt is /ecure without it: and the favour of God, in 
virtue of the antecedent covenant made with Chriſt, 
(and fulfilled on his part) is certain and irrevocable. 


Add to all that has been ſaid, that this notion, of a 


ſubſeituted and vicarious righteouſneſs, ſeems abſurd 
even to common ſenſe, and to the moſt natural and 


eaſy reflections of men. For obedience and righteouſ- 


neſs are, in the nature of the things themſelves, per- 


ſonal qualities, and entirely ſo. Every man is that 


only (and can be nothing elſe) which he is i himſelf. 
If he is prophane, proud, and intemperate, he can ne- 
<< ver be the /e/5 ſo, for another man's being perfectly 


ec devout, humble, and regular,” If he is unjuſt, he 


mult be unjuſt fill; if unboly, unholy fill. And if 
his vices are naturally and intrinfically deteſtable, he, 
«alſo, muſt continue to be the ft and proper ſubject 


c of diſlike and averſion.” And it ſhould be con- 


ſidered further, that the obedience of Chrift (which, 


upon every /cheme, he was only capable of yielding as a 
ſubjented and dependent creature) that the obedience of 
Chriſt, I ſay, was wholly due for himſelf ; and therefore 


could, by no means, be an equivalent for the obedience 
that was due from any other /ingle being in the uni- 
verſe. Far be it from us, then, to impute this con- 
fuſe heap of errors to the chriſtian doctrine, which 
is in all the parts of it worthy of God, and ch:effy re- 
commends itſelf to the eſteem and reverence of the 


truly wiſe, —For the ſum of it, as it reſults from the 


foregoing © diſcourſe, which has been built on plain 
evidences and demonſtrations of ſcripture, is in ſhort 
this, “That the law of faith, by which Chriſtians are 
e ſaid to be jufifed, amounts to no more, as to the 
« main ſubſtance and intent of it, than the law of n- 
* cerity :*?--- That faith was never deſigned to denote 
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the bare aſſent of the mind to principles of truth, nor 
ever ſtands for a barren and inefficacious ſpeculation ; ; 
but always ſignifies an internal and genuine principle 
of piety and habitual virtue, is always conſidered as an 
a of integrity, an eminent example and demonſtration 


of it.---That if our faith really led to immorality, it 
would be preſumption and blaſphemy to ſtile it a di- 


vine faith: but as it teaches us to aſpire after the ſub- 
limeſt height and utmoſt extent of virtue, if our conduct 
be licentious and diſſolute, it muſt, upon this very ac- 
count, be the more ſcandalous and inexcuſable.--- 
That immoral actions ſpeak intelligibly, and proclaim 
to all the world either that it is our opinion that our 
faith is good for nothing, and ought not to be allowed 
its natural influence ; or elſe, that we are to be held by 
10 tye, and can ſet at defiance the moſt ſacred principles, 
which is an infallible ſign, that ſcarce a ſpark of bo- 


nour or probity of mind is ſubliſting within us. And 


for the very ſame reaſon, on which faith is accepted and 
rewarded when it is a mark of integrity, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, be rejected as an inſufficient plea, by our up- 
right and all-diſcerning Judge, when it is attended 


with flagrant diſhoneſty. So that upon the whole, the 


law of righteouſneſs by faith comes to much the ſame, 
if we take in the foundation and true ſcope of it, and all 


the caſes to which, by a parity of reaſon, it may and muſt 
be extended ; it then, I ſay, comes to much the 


« ſame with that more general rule laid down by St. 
60 Jobn, that he that doeth righteouſneſs is righteous.” 
For juſtifying faith, as it is above explained, may with 
great propriety be ſtiled an act of moral righteouſneſs. 
It ſprings from virtue, and terminates in it: In vir- 
„e tue, the ſincere practice of which, according to the 
« light and advantages which they ſeverally enjoy, may 
<« be conſidered as an uniform and invariable law of 


9 righteouſneſs with reſpect to all nations; and a 


* means of procuring indulgence and mercy for 
* many, who never heard of Chriſt, from the father and 

friend of the whole race of mankind.” 
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DISCOURSE XXV. 
Religious Obedience founded on Perſonal 
V 5 


[ABERNETHY:] 


Rom. Xiv. 5. 


Ie every Man be fully perſuaded in his 
J)) 

HERE have been, in every age of the 
church, different ſentiments among Chriſti- 
ans concerning points both of belief and 
practice; and it cannot be. reaſonably hoped that it 
ſhould be otherwiſe, while we know bat in part. Di- 
verſity of judgments is a natural conſequence from 
human imperfection, which cleaves to believers as 
well as others: And ſince our capacities, means of 
information, and diligence, beſides many other things, 
which have an influence on the underſtanding, are ſo 


unequal, is it ever to be expected we ſhall perfectly 
agree in our opinions? But muſt the peace of the 
church on that account be broken? Then it could 


never poſſibly be preſerved, and all the rules of the 
goſpel concerning it would be impracticable, indeed 
mere inſignificancies ; for they muſt depend on a moſt 
precarious, nay impoſſible condition. But certainly 
our bleſſed Redeemer was not wanting in his care for 
neceſſary order and harmony among his ſervants : 
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Me may therefore ſafely conclude, that ſuch an agree 
ment in ſentiments, is no part of that neceſſary order, 

| fince he has made no proviſion. for it. On the con- 

trary, all the directions which he and his apoſtles gave 

about charity and forbearance, ſuppoſe differences to 

remain among Chriftians : Indeed they are ſuch, as if 
we did conform ourſelves to them, there would be 

an end of unchriſtian debates and contentions, not 

in an exact unanimity of judgment and uniformity 

of practice, but in charity, which is the bond of per- 

* fetineſs. 7 


My text has an immediate reference to the diviſion 


between the Jewiſh and the Gentile Chriſtians, about the 
obſervance of the Moſaical rites. The 77ers, even 
after they were converted to Chriſtianity, not only 
retained a great affection for their antient uſages, but 
were perſuaded the law enjoining them was of perpe- 
tual obligation: It is probable too, they had an ex- 
ceſſive veneration for the cuſtoms received by tradi- 
tion from their fathers, which were founded on no 
divine inſtitution at all. But whether the miſtake 
took its riſe from the one or the other of theſe cauſes, 
that is, whether they believed the ceremonial law was 
ſtill in force, or weakly imagined themſelves bound 
to obſerve the traditions of the elders, the conviction 
of their own) minds was their rule, and their con- 
ſciences directed them to the diſtinction they made 

between meats and days. On the other hand, the 
Gentiles, who never had been under the yoke of Moſes's 
law, or the conſtitution of the Jeiſb church, were 
by their firſt inſtructions in Chriſtianity ſo far from 
any injunction to obey, as to be taught their freedom 
from that heavy burden, and the reaſon they had 70 
ftand faſt in their liberty, and not to be entangled with 
the yoke of bondage; tho* charity in ſome caſes might 
direct them to wave their privilege, and comply with 
their weak brethren for avoiding offence, Thus far, 
however, the difference was innocent; tho* in ſuch 
caſes, truth muſt always be on one fide, and error 


* 
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an the other. And here the miſtake was, on the 


part of the Jets, retain'd too with obſtinate preju- 


dice againſt the convincing evidence of plain goſpel- 
declarations, confirm'd by a multitude of miracles, 


eſpecially the gift of the ſpirit, & the hearing of faith 


without the works of the law. At laſt, the diſſentions 
of theſe parties grew to ſuch a height, as to affect 
their charity and chriſtian communion, not by the 
natural tendency of difference in opinion, but from 


the luſts of men that war in their members. He who 


was well inſtructed in goſpel-liberty, and neglected 
the abrogated diſtinftion of meats and days, de- 
ſpiſed his brother who was otherwiſe minded, as weak 
and ignorant; and he, on the other hand, was cen- 
ſured by him as profane, for treating with contempt, 
things which ſeemed to be ſtill ſacred by divine ap- 
pointment, or by a venerable eccleſiaſtical cuſtom. 
Then the holy ſpirit ſaw it needful to interpoſe ; and 
by his direction the apoſtle lays down ſuch rules, as, 
if duly obſerved, would perpetuate concord amon 
Chriſtians, in that and all parallel caſes. The ſum + 
of them is this : The ſervants of our Lord muſt not 
preſume to judge or condemn one another, ſince all 
muſt ſtand before his tribunal, and there receive ac- 
cording to what they have done in the body: They muſt. 
not venture 7o judge before the time, or de clare any out 
of his favour for profeſſing opinions, and uſing prac- 
tices, wherein it is impoſſible for men to know they 
act inſincerely : Nor muſt they make arbitrary inclo- 
ſures within the church of Chriſt, the doors of which 
are, -according to his will, left open to all his true 
diſciples ; nor form themſelves into ſects, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by peculiar tenets and uſages :, Such as we cannot 
know to be unworthy of God's acceptance, we ſhould 
not judge unworthy of our fellowſhip, but receive 
them as brethren into chriſtian communion, and 
not exclude them by the rigid teſt of an exact agree- 
ment in doubtful and diſputable points. 
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The words of my text are a ſtrong inforcement of 
this peaceful and charitable demeanour of Chriſtians 
one towards another: For if every man, in order 
to his acceptance with God, ought 7 be fully perſuad- 
ed in bis own mind, then ſurely it is reaſonable they 
ſhould be left to their own freedom, and not com- 


pell'd by methods of violence to act with a gain-ſay- 


ing or doubting conſcience; which is the plain ten- 
dency of ſevere reproachful cenſures, and an exclu- 
ſion from the privileges of fellow- chriſtians. In ſuch 


caſes, to judge and to reject thoſe who are weak in 


the faith, is to act directly againſt the will of God, 
and againſt the intereſt of true religion: For God 
requires that his people Hould be willing, and that his 
ſervice ſhould be their choice upon full conviction; 
and therefore while they ſtruggle with their remain- 


ing infirmities and prejudices, and are growing up 


by degrees, from error into the knowledge of truth, 
he bears with them, communicating light as they 
are capable of it. This was the way our bleſſed Sa- 
viour treated his diſciples; who, on many occaſions, 
appeared /iow of heart to believe the truth, and indeed 
were poſſeſsd with ſtrong prejudices againſt it: Yet 


he never thruſt them away from his ſociety for their 


| ignorance and errors, but exerciſed patience towards 
them, *till at laſt, under his gracious care, and by his 
meek and compaſſionate inſtructions, they arrived 
at mature knowledge. But, ah ! how unlike the 
- ſpirit of their great maſter? When he went 10 receive 
4 kingdom to himſelf, his ſervants began to rule over 
their fellow-ſervants with rigour; they muſt be bea- 
ten into their duty, and even the underſtanding of it 
by the terrors of excommunication, and the wrath 
of God denounc'd againſt them, not for acting con- 
trary to the per/ua/ion of their minds, but according to 
it: Truth, or what is judg'd ſo by men, muſt be 
forc'd upon them, whether they can receive it or not; 
and for the fake of what church- guides are pleas'd 
to call decency, (taking their notions of it too much 


from 
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from this world) a ſtrict compliance in things con- 


feſſedly unſcriptural, at leaſt uneſſential, muſt be ri- 
gorouſly enjoin'd. . 

But I deſign to conſider the words which I have 
taken for the ſubject of this diſcourſe, not only as 
they are of uſe to Chriſtians in their ſocieties, recom- 
mending charity and mutual forbearance, but as a di- 
rection to every man ſingly: And they contain this 


important doctrine, that religious obedience is founded 


on perſonal perſuaſion. We have all of us to do with 


God, and every man at laſt muſt give an account of 
himſelf in particular. It concerns us therefore to 
govern ourſelves by ſome ſteady principle, which may 
give us confidence towards our great Lord at his 


appearance : It is from him we are to expect our re- 
ward, and what may pleaſe him ought to be the only 
point in queſtion with his ſervants :. The deciſions of 


men are not infallible declarations of his mind, and 
we cannot be ſafe in ſubmitting to them. abſolutely ; 
tho* our doing ſo may ſecure us againſt the reproaches 


of the world, yet it will not be a ſufficient defence 


againſt the reproaches of our conſciences, or the diſ- 
pleaſure of God. | 
The apoſtle rather recommends another rule, name- 


ly, the full perſuaſion of our own minds; I ſuppoſe it 


will be allow'd he means a perſuaſion concerning the 
truth of what we profeſs, or the lawfulneſs of what 
we do. To imagine that we are neceſſarily deter- 
min'd to a particular opinion, as if he had ſaid, let 
every man have a right perſuaſion, and let his ſenti- 
ments be exactly agreeable to the truth, other wiſe he 
ſhall not be accepted: I ſay, to imagine this, were 
to make the rule entirely uſeleſs, becauſe it could 
never be applied, and to contradict the plain deſign 
of the whole chapter : For he all along ſuppoſes a 


difference both of judgment and practice to remain 
and yet teaches that it will not affect the ſtate of any 


man with reſpect to the favour of God. For the king- 
dom of God is not (the eſſence of Chriſtianity does not 
l co conſiſt 
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| conſiſt in, and our acceptance does not depend on) 


meat and drin, (any external obſervances, or ab- 


ſtaining from them, or mens different opinions con- 
cerning them) hut righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghoſt, for he that in theſe things ſerveth Chrith, 


is acceptable to God, and (ought to be) approved of 


men“. I think therefore, it is certain the text muſt be 

thus underſtood : ** All ſincere Chriſtians have not 
< attained to an equal meaſure of underſtanding, 
6 nor can he, after their moſt impartial inquiries, 
* of the ſame ſentiments in every particular : But 
e let none be ſhock'd in their charity towards others, 
*© or in the hopes of their own acceptance on that 
© account. Let every man enjoy the freedom of fol- 


loving the light of his conſcience, and no Chriſ- 


* tians carry their zeal for agreement ſo far, as to 
e break in upon the effential condition of our title 
“ to God's favour, which is acting ſincerely accord- 
* ing to the inward conviction of our minds.“ 

The apoſtle” s rule, according to this plain ſenſe of 


it, is 10. evident, fo perfectly agreeable to the inva- 


riable reaſon and nature of things, and to the de- 
clarations of the goſpel, not a few texts only, but 


the general deſign and tenor of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion; that one would think there ſnould be no debate 


concerning it. But the intereſts and paſſions of men 


dividing them into parties, and engaging them to 


purſue other ends than purely thoſe of religion, have 
given birth to ſtrange inventions, and been able to 
raiſe ſi uch clouds as involve the moſt obvious important 
truths in thick darkneſs. I ſhall therefore think it 
not unneceſſary to illuſtrate by ſome arguments what 
the ſpirit of God has here ſo clearly taught us. 


But before I come to that, I ſhall, 


I. Explain the nature of the perſuaſion which is 
here required, and whereby a man muſt an to be 
"proved of God, and juſtified to himſelf, 


Noc. xiv. 17, 18. 
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II. 1 ſhall conſider the proper object of our perſua- 
1 or what things they are, concerning which we 
aa be perſuaded. And then, 


UI. I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate by ſome argu- 
ments the apoſtle's doctrine in my text. 


I. I am to explain the nature of the ee 
which is here required, and whereby a man muſt hope 
to be approved of God, and juſtified to himſelf. We 
ſhall fatally miſtake, if we think ourſelves ſafe in fol- 
lowing every raſh and indeliberate judgment, the 
haſty ſuggeſtions of a vain unguided imagination, 
or of irregular deſires and paſſions : ſuch a conduct 
is ſo far from being either rational or religious, that 
it is the perfect reverſe of them both: Inſtead of 
pleaſing God, it is the greateſt affront to his autho- 


rity, and to act, or rather to be acted, by the impetu- 


ous fury of a blind and brutal impulie, inſtead of 
being perſuaded in one's own mind. Every one that un- 
derſtands the actings of his own ſoul, and ſeriouſly - 
reflects on its powers, knows what difference there is 
between being perſuaded, which is an aſſent form'd 
upon evidence and attentive reaſoning, and an inde- 
liberate determination without evidence and without 
enquiry. It is true, in the aſſent of our minds to, 
or diſſent from any propoſition, we are wholly paſ- 


five, being neceſſarily and inevitably determin'd by 


the evidence which appears to us. It is not in our 
power to refuſe, or ſo much as ſuſpend ſuch an aſſent 
or diſſent ; not from any faulty impotence, but, as 
far as I can ſee, from the eſſential frame of the ſoul 
jtſelf, and in that wherein by the very conſtitution 
of our nature we have no liberty, there can. be nei- 
ther moral good nor evil. But ſince we know by ex- 
perience, and the ſcripture teaches us, we are apt to 
run into miſtakes thro? inattention, and the ſecret in- 
fluence of our affections and paſſions z it muſt be our 

unqueſtionable 


” * 
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unqueſtionable duty, as it is indeed the beſt uſe we 
can make of our reaſon, to guard againſt the ſprings 
of error, eſpecially in the judgments and reſolutions 
we form concerning points of faith and obedience to 
God ; which being of the greateſt importance to our 
ſalvation, the freeſt exerciſe of our underſtandings is 
required in them, that we may ſerve God, and promote 
our own happineſs, as becomes rational creatures. 
From hence I infer two neceſſary conditions of that 
xrfuaſion, which only will render us acceptable in the 
matters of belief and practice. 1/, That it be de- 
liberate; for ſudden and raſh concluſions, without 
duly weighing the reaſons upon which they are found- 
ed, and what evidence there may be on the oppoſite 
Tide, are the reproach of intelligent natures, ſuch as 
ours! which, not being capable to comprehend at one 
view the reafon of things, muſt therefore proceed 
leiſurely, and ſupply, as far as we can, the defect of 
capacity by ſerious conſideration. 2dly, Our perſua- 
ſion ought to be unprejudiced, free from paſſion, or 
the influence of any conſideration, except that which 


ſhould rationally determine us; that is, in the pre- 


ſent caſe, any thing but the pure evidence of the 
mind and will of God. When foreign motives are 
brought into the counſels of the ſoul, and it inclines 
to one ſide of the queſtion in debate, by the opinions 
of other men, by worldly intereſt, by the biaſs of 
its own corrupt affections, by a fond reſpect to pre- 
conceiv'd notions, which render it unwilling thro' 
puſillanimity, pride or ſloth, to undergo the fatigue 
of an impartial examination, or bear the reproach of 
a diſcovered miſtake; when any of theſe things, or 
others of a like nature, influence the mind, it fails 
in its duty, and comes ſhort of that perſuaſion upon 
which alone it can act with fatety. obo 
But if thoſe two conditions are duly obſerv*d, I do 
not ſee what more can poſſibly be required according 
to the eſſential conſtitution of our ſouls, or according 
to the goſpel, to our acting with confidence as ap- 
proved 
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proved to God and to ourſelves ;' for acting according 


to a perſuaſion thus qualified, is the very eſſence of 
fimcerity ; by which only it is, that any of the ſons 


of men can aſſure their hearts before God: It muſt be 


confeſſed, that none of mankind can attain to it per- 
fectly in this world; we are ſtill obnoxious to errors 
of judgment, and failures in practice, through inat- 


tention and prejudices, irregular appetites and paſſions, 
the weakneſs and vices of the mind, of which we 


ſhall not be altogether diveſted in this imperfect 
ſtate. But yet ſuch an upright diſpoſition, T mean, 
ſuch prevailing degrees of it (and I have ſhewn where- 
in it conſiſts) may be attained, as will not only ren- 
der us acceptable to God, but afford us ſufficient 
ground of confidence that we are accepted; for 
otherwiſe, one end of the goſpel revelation would be 
defeated. Our Saviour ſpoke, and his apoſtles rote to 
Chriſtians that zbeir joy might be full“ that they might 
know they have a title to eternal life + : But that 
Joy and knowledge they could have no other way than 
by an inward teſtimony of their ſincerity ; and ſince- 
rity may be known in the manner I have mentioned, 
or which is the ſame thing, acting habitually accord- 
ing to the per/ua/ion of our own' minds, in the ſenſe of 
the apoſtle, and fo far as the preſent infirmity of hu- 
man nature will allow. He is a ſincere perſon, and 
may enjoy the comfortable aſſurance of his fincerity, 


who in oppoſition to his worldly intereſt, and the ſin- 
ful inclinations of his heart, faithfully endeavours - 


to do the will of God, and 'to abſtain from every 
known fin, who willingly, and with a ready mind, 
embraces every diſcovered truth, and renounces every 
diſcovered error, and who continually labours to find 
out his remaining ſins and miſtakes, that he may re- 


Jet them; ſuch a perſon, I ſay, is ſincere, and may 


know himſelf to be ſo, though there are ſtill defects 


in his ſincerity, through the unſeen and unallowed 


* John x1. 11. | John v. 13. 
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influence of the corrupt motives of his heart. This 
ſeems to be the only juſt foundation upon which a 
man can act in the matters of conſcience, ſo as to 
pleaſe, God and have a witne/s in himſelf ; and happy 
is he who is thus perſuaded in his own mind. But ſure- 
ly none is able to judge of it, except every man's 
own conſcience: Tis there the pleafures of ſelf- ap- 
robation are felt, and the pains of a reproaching 
heart. No man knoweth thoſe things of a man, ſave 
the ſpirit-of a man which is within him We may in- 
deed ſometimes, even in judging of ourſelves, and 
- the perſuaſion of our minds, be embarraſs'd with dif- 
ficulties and ſcruples, which generally take their riſe 
from the influence of wrong motives; but a conſi- 


derate perſon will find, in conducting himſelf by this 


rule, that freedom of thought, not hurried by the 
violence of the imagination and paſſions, that un- 
diſturb'd tranquillity, which he knows to be the 
happieſt ſtate of his mind, its very health and 
... ͤ 6 f 

Lou may obſerve the peculiar force of the apo- 
ſtle's expreſſion, let every man have à plerophory, or as 
it is very well render'd in our tranſlation, let him be 


fully perſuaded: The matter being of the greateſt im- 


portance, let him, in all caſes of conſcience, uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to obtain the greateſt certainty he 
can poſſibly arrive at: Let him not content himſelf 
with a'ſlight and ſuperficial examination; for all the 
Induſtry he can uſe is required, - and nothing leſs will 

bear him out, Not that we can expect an equal de- 
gree of evidence in all caſes of duty and of conſci- 
ence ; we mult be ſatisfied with ſuch a meaſure of it 
as the nature and circumſtances of the thing will ad- 
mit, and in diſputable caſes'we ought to chuſe that 
fide on which the greateſt clearneſs lies. Thus we can 


never be under a neceſſity of acting againſt or without 
conviction; for a fincere ſoul will always find a re- 
fuge either in doing or forbearing, and it may be 

| e hoped 
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an impartial and patient enquiry will iſſue in 
a perſuaded judgment and firm reſolution. But in 


\ every caſe let a man preſerve his own liberty inviola- 


ble, and not be induced, by reſpect to men, or any 
worldly conſideration, while he is perſuaded on the 
contrary, or while he doubts to eat meats' or abſtain 
from them, to obſerve. or neglet days! in fine, to do or 
forbear any thing that falls within the wide ſphere 
of conſcience, wherein the laſt deciſion of his own 
underſtanding muſt be his immediate rule. 


II. Jam to conſider what is the proper objef# of our 
perſuaſion ;, or. what things they are concerning which wwe 
muſt be perſuaded. And *tis plain from the occaſion 
and ſcope of the apoſtle's diſcourſe, he ſpeaks of 
things which are. not eſſential to Chriſtianity, but yet 
matters of conſcience. The Jeiſb and Gentile Chri- 
ſtians were agreed in the fundamental doctrines and 
the great duties of religion. There were no debates 


among them concerning faith in our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 


and repentance towards God; only they differed about 
ceremonial injunctions, which ſome thought were 
ſtill in force, others that they were aboliſhed. We 
may therefore infer, that in all parallel caſes, the 
ſame rule takes place ; that is, in all caſes, wherein 
the reaſon of men and the fincerity of Chriſtians 
permit them to differ. For can it be imagined that 
the apoſtle would, by the direction of God's ſpirit, 
give ſuch a ſolemn deciſion, upon a debate ariſing 
among Chriſtians, wherein he only applies a general 
rule to a particular caſe ; and yet not intend that 
the ſame rule ſhould be applied in other caſes ex- 
actly parallel, and where the reaſon of it equally 
holds? Or can any one think, that in the different 


judgments and practices of the primitive Chriſtians, 


about meats and days, no man, or ſociety of men, 
ſhould impoſe on others, but every man ought to be 
fully perſuaded in his own mind; and in other things 
of a like nature, wherein conſcience is as much — 

cerned, 


— 
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cerned, no ſuch freedom was to be allowed? We 
may therefore, in all ſuch caſes, act with confidence, 
according to our ef light; for 5 r oo the doctrine 


x33 


of my text, that fincerity, or following our own 
perſuaſion with the neceſſary qualifications I have men- 


tion'd, will render us acceptable to God, even tho”. 


that perſuafion' ſhould be in itſelf wrong. The direc- 
tion was given to the Jciſb as well as Gentile con- 
verts, to thoſe who erred, as well as thoſe whoſe 
judgments were beter inform d, and might be fafely 
followed by both : for I can never believe they would 
be not only allowed, but required to act according to 
their perſuaſion, which was indeed an erroneous one, 
I mean, that of the Jews) if at the ſame time there 
was any reaſon to fear the error of that perſuaſion 
would be imputed to them, or hinder their acceptance 
with God. 5 Fr | mn 
If it be faid, our opinions cannot alter the nature 
of things, and that God having revealed his will 
to us, requires our conformity to it, according to 176 
real meaning and deſign, and not according to our 
own miſtaken notions; might not the ſame objection 
have been made to the apoſtle in the caſe which he 
clearly decides 
on a miſtake, as if God did abſolutely 
as the condition of pleaſing him, an infallible certain- 
ty in underſtanding his word, and the ſtrict confor- 
mity of our ſentiments to the truth. If it were ſo, 


tow unhappy would the condition be of the beſt upon 
earth, ſince all are liable to errors? And God knows, 
they are inevitable, whereas he chiefly regards fince- 


rity; and wherever it is found, he approves it. It is 


the ſuhjection of the ſoul to the light of conſcience, 


that is, the laws of God, as we underſtand them, 
and regulating our actions by it, that pleaſes God. 


The determination of the judgment, whether right 
or wrong, does not depend on our choice, and can 
be under no law, any further than that we are indiſ- 
penſably bound, upon pain of the divine diſpleaſure, 


% 


apainſt it? But indeed it is founded 
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to an impartial examination, and to the regular ex- 
erciſe of our own faculties (as far as that falls within 
the direction of the mind itſelf) for diſcovering and 
in receiving truth. The apoſtle has determined this 
as plainly as words can do it, in the very caſe of the 


text, for in the 14th verſe he ſays, I know and am per- 


ſuaded by the Lord Jeſus, that there is nothing unclean of 
ztſelf : there the truth of the matter is declared; as if 
he had ſaid, the Fews indeed have no ſufficient reaſon 
for obſerving the diſtinction of meats ; for that is 
intirely abrogated now under the goſpel : but then 
he adds; to him that eſteemeth any thing to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean ; tho* his opinion cannot alter the 
nature of the thing, yet *tis a rule to him; and in 


- diſregarding it, that is, in acting againſt the light of 


his conſcience, his guilt is as great as if the thing was 
unclean of itſelf. | 1 55 

But though I have ſaid what is very evident from 
the ſcope and connexion of the apoſtle's diſcourſe, 
that in this text, the things wherein our full perſua- 
ſion is required, are things of an inferior nature, not 
fundamental doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity ; 
yet in matters of the higheſt importance, we cannot 
poſſibly be accepted without perſuaſion. To lay we 
could, would be in effect to = we may be ſaved by 


a mere profeſſion and a courſe of external actions, that 


is, by hypocriſy; which is ſo far from being true, 


that on the contrary, nothing is more hateful to God. 


*Tis certain indeed, that no man to whom the goſpel 
is declared is an infidel without a crime; but his fin 
does not conſiſt in the error of his judgment, but in 
the attachment of his heart to his luſts and worldly 
intereſts, whereby he is miſled and prejudiced againſt 
the truth. And this perfectly agrees to the doctrine 
of our Saviour himſelf; who pronounces judgment 
againſt unbelievers becauſe of their fin. He that 
believeth not, is condemned already*. But in the words 


„John iii. 18. 


immediately 
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immediately following, he explains the reaſon of the 
condemnation, and ſhews what is the eſſential malig- 
nity of unbelief; And this is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than light ;, becauſe their deeds were evil*. _ 


I ſhall, in the third place, illuſtrate by ſome arguments 
the apaſtle s dotirine in my text. 7% 


1. Let us attend to what our own underſtandings 
will naturally ſuggeſt to us on this ſubject. Religion, 
according to our moſt obvious notions of it, is a 
reaſonable ſervice, performed to the ſupreme intelligent 
Being, who obſerves. the moſt ſecret thoughts of his 
creatures, in order to recompence them. If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that God does not know, or does not regard 
the operations of our minds in the homage we pay 
him, the eſſential foundations of all duty to him 
are deſtroyed ; but no one can believe that, who has 


any fear of God left in his heart. It follows, there- 


fore, that in proportion to the concurring exerciſe of 
our rational powers, ſo is the ſincerity and the ac- 
ceptance of our religious profeſſions and actions. If 
an external work, which deliberately perform'd, and 
with conſent and preſence of mind, would pleaſe 


Hod, ſhould be done without deliberation and deſign, 


it is no more pleaſing, nor entitles to a reward, than 
if it were not at all done, or done by another perſon. 
For certainly what God requires, is the obedience 
of men, that is, of intelligent creatures; to do any 
thing under the notion of ſervice to him, without the 
approbation of our underſtandings, is not to ſerve 
him at all, but indeed to affront him, and to de- 
baſe ourſelves beneath the dignity of our nature, by 
neglecting to improve our reaſon, which is our greateſt 
excellency, to the moſt valuable purpoſes for which 


it was given us, the glory of our Creator, and our own. 


* John ui, 19. 
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happineſs. In affairs of far leſs moment, we find 
ourſelves obliged to ſee with our own eyes, and act ac- 
cording to our own perſuaſion ; though it may be con- 


venient to conſult with perſons reputed wiſe, the laſt 


determination ſtill is in ourſelves, and it cannot be 
otherwiſe if we are free agents, Actions done with 
freedom and underſtanding, and they only are human 
actions, and thoſe alone which proceed from a con- 
viction that God requires and approves them, are 
religious, *Tis impoſſible, by the very frame of our 
nature, that the laws of God ſhould bind us other- 
wiſe than as we underſtand them; which is ſo far 
true, that invincible ignorance diſcharges from all obli- 
gation to obedience; therefore our own perſuaſion muſt 
be the immediate foundation upon which we act: 
and whatever guilt may be in erroneous judgments, - 
as they take their riſe from prejudice and inſincerity, 
they are ſo far a rule, and to contradict them in 
practice, is the greateſt profaneneſs ; for the divine au- 
thority directly obliges the conſcience, and he who 
does not conform himſelf to its light, equally rebels 
againſt God, whether his belief be right or wrong. 
2. Tho' it is not properly the deſign of the goſpel 


to teach us this doctrine, becauſe it is a principle of 
reaſon and natural religion, which the chriſtian reve- 


lation ſuppoſes; yet tis evidently agreeable to the 
ſcope of the ſcriptures, ſo that according to them 
neither faith nor obedience can be without it. Our 
bleſſed Saviour addreſs'd his inſtructions to men indi- 
vidually, and call'd upon every one to conſider for 


himſelf, what he was to believe and what to do, that 


he might be acceptable to God. Tis certain, his 
religion could never have obtain'd in the world any 
other foot than that of liberty, and a right in every 
man to conduct himſelf in matters of conſcience by 
the perſuaſion of his own mind; for mankind were al- 
moſt univerſally. prejudiced againſt it, and the ſecu- 
lar and eccleſiaſtical powers vehemently oppos'd it. 


„l. SR Now, 
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Now, what ſhould a perſon do in ſuch a caſe to whom 
the goſpel was preached? he muſt either reſign his 
underſtanding and conſcience to be directed by others, 
or put on a reſolution to weigh the pretenſions of 
our Lord impartially, and the arguments which ſup- 
ported them, that ſo he might believe and profeſs 
and practiſe according to the beſt light he could attain 
to: the former of theſe methods would for ever keep 


him out of the kingdom of God, and perpetuate his 


averſion to Chriſtianity; the latter would naturally 
i - 3 
Now, may I not venture to affirm that the prin- 
ciple, upon which alone men could become Chriſ- 
tians at firſt, is a good one, a ſcriptural one, and 
ought ſtill to be allow'd amon Chtiſtians, with all 
its juſt conſequences, and to be applied in all caſes 
in which it bears an application; that is, in all caſes 
wherein conſcience is concern'd ? For can it be thought 
our bleſſed Redeemer would draw men into his ſervice 
by perſuaſion only, the bands ef a man, allowing them 
the freeſt exerciſe of their own underſtandings, which 
afterwards they muſt renounce, and be put under the 
power of fallible mortals like themſelves ? or wou'd 
he have the great eſſentials of his religion enforc'd 
only by perſuaſion, and yet allow a rigid impoſition in 
inferior points, wherein an error is infinitely leſs dan- 
gerous, yet in the leaſt of them to act againſt con- 
viction is damnable ? We find the apoſtles after their 
bleſſed maſter's aſcenſion, when by the infallible 
guidance of the holy ſpirit which was granted them, 
they fully inſtructed the churches in the ſublime 
points of divine revelation, and leaving the principles 
of the dotirine of Chriſt, went on to perfecton, never 
us'd any other. method, than that of argument and 
_ perſuaſion, leaving every man to judge for himſelf, 
and to believe and practiſe as he had ſufficient evi- 
dence to determine him. They never forc'd light 
on weak believers, (that is, they never forc'd oper” 
ion 
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ſion againſt light, for real conviction cannot be forc'd) 


or compelled them by meer authority, but would have 
the ſubjects of Chriſt captivated only by reaſon ; and 


till they obtain'd a ſufficient meaſure of knowledge, 
they muſt be allow'd to follow their own imperfe& 


light, without being upbraided or cenſured for it. 


The principal cafe in which Chriſtians at that time 
were of different opinions, was that to which my text 
refers; and here you ſee the apoſtle aſſerts, in the 
ſrongeſt terms, the neceſſity of perſonal perſuaſion. And 
this doctrine he teaches uniformly in his other writ- 


_ ings. In the epiſtle to the Philippians he ſpeaks to 


the ſame purpoſe, and probably on the ſame occaſion, 


Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus mind- 


ed: and if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, God will 
reveal even this to you. © Nevertheleſs whereto we have 


already attained, let us walk by the ſame rule, let us 


mind the ſame thing 1 

3. Every man has, or may have, a ſufficient evi- 
dence of this in himſelf. Tis commonly and very 
juſtly ſaid, that virtue carries its own reward with 
it, in the inward, fincere joys and ſatisfaction, which 


attend the practice of it. This is a ſanction which 


God has added to his laws, ariſing from the very 
conſtitution of our nature; ſo much the more power- 
ful, becauſe *tis conſtant and immediate in its appli- 
cation. No ſooner a good action is done, than a man 
is ſatisfied from Ane ; pleaſure ſprings up in his 
mind and a ſelf- applauding joy, which a ſtranger 
cannot intermeddle with : No ſooner a tranſgreſſion is 
committed, but preſently judgment is pronounc'd, 
and puniſhment inflicted in the conſuming torments 
and anguiſh of a reproaching heart. Now the force 
of theſe preſent rewards and puniſhments, which are 
one great motive to religion, eſpecially depends on 


* Chap. iii. 15, 16. 
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perſonal perſuaſion : For conſcience is a monitor as well 
as a judge; it always gives ſentence according to its 

own light, and not another s. No man ever File any 
wounds of ſpirit for acting contrary to the deciſions 
and. judgments. of other men, while he himſelf was 


not convinc'd by them, and while he preſerv'd a due 


regard for the light of his own underſtanding ; no 


man ever poſſeſs'd the comfort of ſelf-approbation, 


and the e/t;mony of bis conſcience, by complying with 
the ſentiments of others, while he acted againſt his 
oton. This argument, founded on experience, which 
can never fail, becauſe it neceſſarily ariſes even from 
. the make of human nature, is alſo confirm'd by ex- 
preſs texts of ſcripture. The apoſtle's rejoicing 
4was the. teſtimony of his conſcience *. And to the end 
that others might enjoy the ſame ſolid and laſting 
conſolation, he 8 4 this general rule, But 
let every one prove his own work, and then he ſhall have 
rejoicing in himſelf alone, and not in another +. How 
ſhall. a man have rejoicing in himſelf by proving his 
on work, unleſs he approves it to himſelf, that is, 
to the light of his own conſcience, he perſugſion of 
Lis own mind? I © 2 5 

The great prejudice againſt this doctrine, is, that 
it ſeems to ſap the foundations of human authority, 
at leaſt extremely to weaken it, and narrow its pro- 
vince, by exempting from its juriſdiction all matters 
of conſcience, or whatever may be ſo call d by men 
allowed the utmoſt liberty of judging for themſelves; 
and if every one may do what is good in his own 
eyes, how ſhall order be preſerv'd in the world or in 
555 church? Let us conſider this objection imparti- 
ally: In order to which it may be divided into theſe 
propoſitions, which I think contain the whole ſenſe 
of it. Firſt, according to the principles I have laid 
down, matters of conſcience are not under human 
” 2 Cor. i 12. fab vhs | 
| 5 juriſdiction, 
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juriſdiction, for if every one ought to act according 
to the perſua/ion of his own mind, no man is to be de- 

termin'd by the deciſions of men; and conſequently 
in theſe caſes all are exempted from human authority. 
Secondly, that every man muſt judge for himſelf 
what is properly a matter of conſcience, and is not 
accountable to, nor can be reſtrain'd in ſo judging, 


by any power on earth. Thirdly, the liberty which 


this ſeems to allow, being boundleſs, for there is not 
any thing wherein conſcience may not be pleaded or 
pretended ; if ſuch a plea be ſufficient, it would feem 
to make void all obligation on ſubjects to obey any 
human authority whatſoever. And, to compleat the 
argument, they repreſent this as ſo great an abſurd - 
ty, that becauſe of it we ought to reject the principle 
rom which it is inferr'd. This is the ſubſtance of 
what has been the moſt plauſibly offer'd againſt the 
right of every Chriſtian to act according to the full 
perſuaſion of his own mind in matters of conſcience » But 
I muſt own it does not appear to me. convincing, 
and of ſufficient weight to determine us to depart 


from a principle which is ſo evidently founded on 


{cripture and reaſon. I ſhall therefore, as a conclu- 
ſion of this diſcourſe, by conſidering theſe propoſi- 
tions I have mentioned, further explain the apoſtle's 
rule in my text, and ſhew how it affects, or ſeems to 
affect, the juſt exerciſe of human authority, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical. 5 | 

As to the firſt propoſition, namely, that matters of 
conſcience are not under human juriſdiftion ; it is not only 
A plain conſequence from the text, but the very de- 
ſign of it: For the apoſtle would have no Chriſtians, 


or ſociety of Chriſtians, pretend to call their brethren 


to account for their conduct in theſe things, or 
exerciſe any power over them; and for that end he 


eſtabliſnes this maxim, that every man ought to be 


Perſuaded in bis own mind; from which it evidently 


follows, that no man can be ſafe in a blind ſubmiſſion 
O o 3 to 
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to the deciſion of others, whatever authority they ef, 
have, or in whatever ſtations they are placed. If al 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion had been the duty of Chriſtians, . 
why would not the apoſtles have enjon'd it, fince al 
it muſt have determined all their differences? Why in 
would he not have propos'd ſo eaſy an expedient as — 
that their governors ſhould meet in council, and hav- to 
ing maturely conſidered the points in controverſy, - 
give judgment, in which all ought to acquieſce ? Or m 
rather might he not have demanded an univerſal en 
obedience to his own apoſtolical authority? But fo be 
far from the leaſt inſinuation of any ſuch method for du 
yum that on the contrary, when in this very chapter po 
e declares his own perſuaſion concerning the matters gn 
in debate, which he does in the ſtrongeſt terms, art 
TI know and am perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus there is C01 
nothing unclean of itſelf *, at the ſame time he allows tha 
every man to follow the light of his private judg- are 
ment. For indeed conſcience has a ſupremacy in it- enf 
ſelf, I mean fo far as not to be ſubject to any tribunal wes 
upon earth; it acknowledges 0 ſuperior but God, caſ 
and to him alone it is accountable: If it were other- all 
wiſe, our obedience would not be to God but to nan 
1 | 3 | me 
The ſecond propoſition, that every man muſt judge whe 
for himſelf what is properly a matter of conſcience, is ove 
neceſſarily imply d in the nature of conſcience, and rigt 
muſt be allowed, in order to eſtabliſh to every man wat] 
the real privilege of following his own perſuaſion, ſhar 
Conſcience is nothing elſe but the judgment of a man _ ous 
concerning himſelf and his own actions compared vate 
with the law of God, and as ſubject to his authority. cien 
Now, how is it poſſible that one man ſhould deter- mad 
mine for another, how far this judgment ſhall extend, ſtoo 
and to what inſtances? To limit and preſcribe to it, relię 
is, in effect to deny it altogether. If one man 3 
| | | | I to b 
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a efteemeth 


eth 
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eſtermeth (that is, judgeth there is ſanctity in) ane day 


above another, another man eſteemeth every day alike ; 
ſhall the former of theſe be decided by the latter 
and make his opinion a rule, while he is not convinced 
in his own mind ? That is really to ſay, he-ſhall reſign 
his underſtanding, which is not in any man's power 
to do; he ſhall judge and not judge at the ſame 
time; he ſhall believe contradictions. And if others 
muſt determine for us what are matters of conſci- 


ence, our privilege of following our cn light will 


be brought into a very narrow compaſs, indeed re- 
duced to a meer ſhadow : For upon that abſurd ſup- 
poſition, what defence can be made againſt the moſt 


grievous uſurpations? Thoſe who exerciſe the moſt 
arbitrary authority over the very underſtandings and 


conſciences of men, have no more to do than declare 
that the matters wherein they preſcribe and give laws, 


are not matters of conſcience, and under that pretence 


enforce the greateſt ſeverities. 


It would ſcarce be neceſſary to inſiſt on ſo plain a 
caſe, but that this is the very pretence under which 
all impoſitions on conſcience ſcreen themſelves. The 
name of conſcience is ſacred and venerable among 


men, at leaſt among Chriſtians : There are few 
Who will own any ſuch claim as that of dominion 
over it, or that they make any encroachments on its 
rights: But then they ſay it muſt be circumſcrib'd 


within its proper bounds, and authority muſt not be 


ſhamm'd by humour and hypocriſy, under the ſpeci- 


ous pretence of mens acting according to their pri- 


vate perſuaſion. Thus ſome alledge there is a ſum̃i- 
cient liberty reſerv'd to conſcience, if no deciſions are 


made by men againſt the ſcriptures rightly under- 


ſtood: Others that human authority in the affairs of 
religion is only to be exerciſed in modes and circum- 
ſtances, in which caſe the plea of conſcience is not 
to be regarded; for tis really groundleſs. Now 
to all ſuch pretences, and all invaſions of the eſſen- 
ae Oo4 tial 
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tial chriſtian rights of private judgment, however 


. colour'd and diſguis'd,” I would only oppoſe the ſa- 
lemn queſtion which the apoſtle puts in the. verſe pre- 


ceding my text, Who art thou that judgeſt another man's 


fervant ? Who but the ſearcher of hearts can tell 


'. whether the plea of conſcience is real or not? For 


men to ſay it is not, is to enter into the ſecrets of 
other mens hearts, and take upon them to judge 
what God alone can judge, Or, if the meaning be, 
that againſt ſome human deciſions there is no real 
' plea of conſcience, that is, there is no ground for it; 


what can this ſignify, but that in their opinion it is 


ſo? But can the opinion of one man, or any num- 
ber of men, be a rule to another ? then we might 
forſake the apoſtle's rule, and no more inſiſt on our 
right to be every man perſuaded in his own mint. 
I cannot but obſerve that in the debated caſe among 
the primitive Chriſtians, to which my text immedi- 


ately refers, there was as great appearance of reaſon 


for neglectingthe pretence of conſcience, and attributing 
it to prejudice and obſtinate humour, as can well be 
ſuppoſed in any other. What ground had the ora” 
converts for their alledged diſtincdtion of days, or for 


the purity of ſome meats, and the impurity of others; 


the inſpired teachers of Chriſtianity had ſufficiently 
ſhew'd them all ſuch things were aboliſh'd, under the 
goſpel; God himſelf did interpoſe by many miracles 
to demonſtrate e power of the word of truth in op- 
poſition to the weakneſs of the law, and its ceremo- 
nies; nay, the apoſtle does expreſly declare his per- 
ſuaſion that nothing was unclean of itſelf, How would 
impoſition triumph, if it had ſuch advantages on its 
fide, and with an jmpetuous clamour run down all 
refiſtance, imputing it to unaccountable peeviſhneſs 


never to be fatisfy'd ? But the holy apoſtle was actuated 


by another fpirit ; he held the right of private judg- 
ment to be ſacred and inviolable; that every man's 
conſcience muſt be a rule to himſelf, and ſo 2 
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rule to others, that no encroachments muſt be made 


upon it. 


The only queſtion now remaining is, thirdly, WW he- 
ther this liberty does make void all obligations on ſubjetts 


to obey human authority. It muſt be own'd, agrecably 


to the W I have aſſerted, that no determina- 
tions of human power can in any caſe bind the conſci- 
ence, which is immediately ſubject to the authority 
of God alone. Its voice is to be heard, and its dic- 
tates obeyed againſt all the decrees of men that op- 
poſe them; which is really no more than to ſay, that 
Gad is to be obeyed rather than man. | 
*Tis true, that ſometimes the laws of God and 
men coincide, ſo far as to enjoin the ſame external 
actions ; and that we are bound to obey the juſt 
commands of our ſuperiors, not only for wrath, but alſo 
for conſcience ſake  , yet it will not follow, that even in 
theſe caſes human authority binds the conſcience ; 
which is apparent from this plain conſideration, that 
the ſame principle of conſcience equally obliges us to 
duties wherein no human power does interpoſe, as in 


the relation of equals, and to acts of charity: nay, con- 


ſcience lays as ſtrict an obligation on rulers to perform 
their duty to their ſubjects, as on ſubjects ro obey them. 
But no more in the one caſe than in the other, is there 
any authority oder conſcience : For conſcience does 


_ equally obli ige the magiſtrate to grant the reaſonable 


requeſts of the ſubject, and the ſubject to obey his 
lawful commands. Tis true likewiſe that there is 


nothing in the whole compaſs of human life and affairs, 
but what may ſome way fall within the wide pro- 


vince of conſciegce ; and thus far men in whatever 
ſtation have no righe to determine ſo as by their 
authority to oblige others. Yet that does not hinder 
but that ſome of the ſame things may in other re- 


Helo, and on other accounts, not as matters of con- 


ſcience, be ſubject to human ſuperiors, and properly 
be ers by them. 
To 
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Io ſet this matter in a clearer light, we ought to 
conſider diſtinctly the two kinds of human authori- 
ty; civil, and eccle/iaſtical. The firſt is an ordinance 

of man very agreeable to the will of God, for the 
excellent purpoſe of preſerving peace and order in 
civil ſocieties ; and muſt be ſuppos'd to be furniſhed 

with ſufficient powers for anſwering that end. But 
magiſtrates have no more authority than any of the 
reſt of mankind (that is, they have no proper au- 


thority at all) in matters of conſcience as ſuch ; they 


cannot by their laws oblige their ſubjects to receive 
any propoſition as a truth of divine revelation, or 


do any action as a duty to God : For in theſe caſes it 


is eſſentially oi that we ſhould profeſs and 
practiſe purely out of reſpect to God; and wherever 
any pretended weight is added to his authority, in ſo 
far as that is regarded, it really diminiſhes from the 
| ſincerity of obedience, and conſequently is a real pre- 
judice to true religion. But this does not in the leaſt 
impair the magiſtrate's juſt power, who has ſtill 
enough reſerv'd for his care, even the whole extent 
of outward human actions which regard the publick 
peace. Under that conſideration alone they are pro- 
per for his cognizance, and he has ſuch an authority 
as no pleas of conſcience can ſuperſede. | 
As to ecclgſiaſtical authority, we cannot judge of the 
nature and deſign of it better than by the accounts 
which the apoſtles give us of their own ; for it will 
ſcarcely be alledg'd, there is any church power greater 
than zheirs was. Now they tell us, they had no do- 
minion over the faith of Chriſtians, and conſequently 
none over their conſciences. For tho* we commonly 
diſtinguiſh matters of conſcience into matters of faith 
and of practice, yet really faith extends to the whole 
compaſs of duty; for whatſoever is not of faith is fin. 


They (the apoſtles) expreſly ſay, the power given them 


was for edification ; which being the proper end, ex- 
plains the nature of it. A power for edification is a 


power 
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power to promote truth and ſincere religion, which 
can never be promoted by mens being obliged to act 
contrary to the in ward conviction of their own minds, 
or without it; therefore the apoſtles muſt be under- 


ſtood to have diſclaimed any authority obliging Chriſ- 


tians in ſuch a manner. And from hence we may 
ſee the juſt limits of church-power : its decifions bind 


the conſcience as far as men are convinc'd, and no 


farther ; any higher claim of authority not only can- 
not be inferr'd from the deen of ecclefraftical power, 
according to the ſcriptures, namely, edification, but 
indeed is utterly inconſiſtent with it. | 

I do not ſpeak of that which is not only the right, 


but the. indiſpenſable duty of chriſtians, to ſeparate 


from the fellowſhip of thoſe who are called brethren, 
and walk diſorderly, that is, as the apoſtle deſcribes 


them, Fornicators, covetous, idolaters, railers, drunk- 
ards, extortioners *; or who in any other like inſtances 


notoriouſly tranſgreſs the plain and eſſential precepts 
of ſeſus Chriſt : For the apoſtle exhorts the Corin- 
thians to put away the inceſtuous perſon from among 
them ; and aſſerts their right (which is the common 
right of all Chriſtian churches) ſo far as to judge them 
that are within. This power, which really is of elf 
preſervation, in ſo far as it affefts the guilty, can only 
puniſh their ſcandals, not their ſins ; and has of it- 
ſelf no other proper and immediate tendency than to 

roduce an external reformation, not real religion, 
which wholly depends on the authority of God, 
and the motives of another world. But will it 
at all follow, that becauſe we ought to deny the tokens 
of Chriſtian communion to thoſe who /n againſt their 
light, and are ſe/f-condemn'd, therefore we ſhould alſo 


deny them to ſuch as walk according to their light, 


tho? different from ours in points that are not en- 
tial? Becauſe the rules of the goſpel direct us to ſepa- 


or. ver, 1. 1 
rate 


- binds any perſon, tis in matters wherein he thinks 
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rate from thoſe who are openly ſcandalous and pro- 


fligate in their lives, doing thoſe things which the 
common ſenſe of mankind condemns; therefore we 
may alſo ſeparate from ſuch as differ from us, in 
things wherein the reaſon of men and the fincerity of 


Chriſtians permit them to differ? In the former of theſe 


caſes, the apoſtle requires the Corinthians not ſo much 


as to eat with the diſſolute and immoral : In the latter, 
the apoſtle requires the Romans to receive the weak 
into the greateſt intimacies of their religious fellow- 


_ - ſhip. Or finally, becauſe to preſerve the external 
purity of a viſible church, marks of diſgrace are put 


on ſuch abominable actions, (agreeably to the gene- 
ral prevailing ſentiments of mankind, who have an- 


nexed honour and diſhonour to the actions which 
have the outward appearance of virtuous and vici- 
ous) can it be juſtly inferr'd that mere ecclgfiaſtical 
authority is ſufficient to determine points of conſci- 
ence, ſo that any thing ſnall commence good or bad, 


duty or fin, only by its declarations, and a man may 


reſt ſatisfied in them without the perſuaſion of his own 


mind? 76 2 | 
I confeſs ſuch as are of opinion that any man or 
ſociety of men have any ſuch authority lodg'd in 


- - their hands by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, not only may, 
but are bound to acquieſce in their determinations : | 


And like this probably was the caſe of the Judaixing 
Chriſtians, who obſerv'd ſome days, and other cere- 


monies, merely on the ſcore of tradition, which dur- 
ing their weakneſs was a rule to them. But this is ſo 


far from proving that eccigſiaſtical power does property 


and of itſelf bind the conſcience, that indeed it de- 


monſtrates the contrary: For in all ſuch caſes the 
only foundation upon which a man can act conſcienti- 
ouſly, is his private perſuaſſon; it limits and circum- 
ſcribes the extent of human authority, and is not li- 
mited and circumſcribed by it. If a deciſion of men 


they 
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they have power: When they carry their pretenſions 


farther, determine things wherein his judgment does 


not allow their authority, their decrees muſt be re- 


& 


garded by him as void; and conſequently if any one's 
conſcience diſallows human authority in the loweſt 
inſtances wherein 'tis exerciſed, its acts can produce 
no obligation -upon him ; elſe the rights of private 
judgment may be invaded in all cafes, and conſci- 
ence given up to the will of men: For it is as really 


injur'd if a man be forced to act againſt its light in a 


circumſtance, as in an article of faith; and in the leaſt 
things, he that doubts is damn d, if he complies. From 
all which it is apparent, that eccle/iaſtical authority has 
no power over conſcience ; indeed none at all but 


what conſcience gives it, and therefore muſt yield to 


175 ſuperior, whenever their voices differ. - 
The direction given to the Corinthians, Let all 


| things be done decently, and in order *, isalledged by many 


to be a ſufficient foundation for the church's power 
in points of external order. But what thoſe points 
are, even proteſtants are not agreed : Some extend 
them to ceremonies and modes of worſhip, which are 


neither expreſly commanded nor forbidden in the 
word of God; others limit them to the natural cir- 
cumſtances of ations : Upon theſe different opinions, 


different ſchemes of eccle/taftical conſtitutions are erected. 
Without entering into this debate, I ſhall only make 
ſome remarks to explain that text, as far as it has 
any relation to my preſent ſubje& ; whereby it will 
appear, that no proper authority, however limited in 


ſome Chriſtians, binding others againſt. or without the 


perſuaſion of their own minds, is founded upon it. 
Firſt, the rule is preſcribed to the members of the 
Corinthian church, concerning themſelves and their 


own actions, and no authority committed to ſome over 


others. 


— 


The ſame petſons who had been guilty of 


o 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
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tze diſorders and indecencies, mentioned in the pre · . 
ceding part of the chapter, are in the concluſion re- afte 
quired to do all things decently and in order; not the vah 
kaft infinuation, as if the governors of the church and 
were entruſted to execute the apoſtle's precept, far diſe 
leſs that they were to be the /o/e judges of what is de- wer 
cent, and the people indiſpenſably oblig'd to ſubmit to able 
their determination. Common ſenſe itſelf and diſ- tain 
cretion (ſetting aſide the chriſtian virtues, which will — 
incline men to a regular behaviour in all things) are abſo 
ficient to ſecure the outward decorum of aſſemblies, obli 
which only the apoſtle is there ſpeaking of ; and there of «« 
is no need of a proper juriſdiction. He does not fo mer 
much as once mention authority, nor at all enforce prot 
| his direction by it; but all along argues from ſuch ciple 
plain reaſons as all are equally judges of. TW verr 
Again, there is not in that chapter, nor any where elſe clai. 
in ſcripture, either precept or example for excom- ence 
munications, or any other eccle/aſtical cenſures to be in- ty 1 
flicted for what the church may think indecent, or what ſome 
is really in itſelf ſo. Theſe are things of an inferior orde 
nature, not to be put in balance with the weightier fition 
matters of religion. The apoſtle in the ſame epiſtle leſs | 
exhorts the Corinthians to avoid the infectious com- muſ 
pany of ſcandalous perſons; and when one in their ciple 
communion was guilty of inceſt, they muſt purge out whic 
te old leaven ; but for irregularities in their congrega- and 
tions, tho? thoſe they committed were very groſs, he A 
contents himſelf with adviſing them to reform ; not our 
a word of rejecting the guilty, or debarring them diſci 
from any part of Chriſtian communion, therefore ec- enqu 
clgfiaſtical power in matters of decency and order muſt then 
be perſuaſive only; fince, according to the laws of prac 
Jeſus Chriſt, its appointments have no ſanctions added decla; 
to them. | | 


It is of dangerous conſequence for the church to lay 
too great ſtreſs on points of apprehended order, as if 


ghey were equal to the great chriſtian virtues ; and 
tranſgreſſors 


ing always a cloſe and immediate regard to him; and 
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tranſgreſſors againſt the one and the other to be treated 


after the ſame manner ; for thus men are led to over- 


value things which are inſignificant in compariſon, 


and place a great deal of religion in them, or to 
diſeſteem the very vitals of Chriſtianity, as if they 


were not more important than the arbitrary and vari- 


able actions of human contrivance, or the more uncer- 
tain appointments of human prudence. 

And laſtly, let it be conſidered how a proper and 
abſolute authority in ſome Chriſtians to determine and 
oblige o7hers to ſubmit to their determinations in points 
of order, can conſiſt with the right of private judg 
ment, which belongs to all Chriſtians, and which 

roteſtants zealouſly contend for, as the eſſential prin- 
ciple of the reformation. For let us ſuppoſe, that go- 
vernors make a decree purſuant to the powers they 
claim, and the perſons affected by it cannot in conſci- 
ence comply, or declare they cannot; either authori- 
ty muſt ſtop, or conſcience be trampled on ; either 
ſome muſt judge for others, what is a point of mere 
order to be ſubmitted to, and what is a /nful impo- 
fition to be reſiſted; and who dare truſt them, un- 
leſs he knows they are infallible ? or elſe, every man 
muſt judge for himſelf : The former is a popiſh prin- 
ciple, the latter deſtroys a proper eccleſiaſtical power, 
which ſhall bind conſcience even in the matters of order 
and decency. | 

And now, to conclude : Since it is ſo evident that 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has not only granted all his 


diſciples the privilege, but ſtrictly enjoin'd them to 


enquire into his will revealed in the goſpel, that from 
thence they may learn what to believe and what to 


practiſe, and without ſubmitting implicitly to human 


declarations and deciſions in any point of faith or duty, 
may by following impartially their own light, the full 
perſuaſion of their own minds, obtain his approbation : 
Let us uſe this privilege and obey this precept, hav- 


as 


Religin aus obedience founded, &c. 
as being accountable to him only, not to men: Let 
us fand faſt in the liberty W herewith he hath made us 
free © Let us -all no-man or ſociety of men our maſters ; 
for one is our maſter ven Chriſt, and all we are brethren. 
On this foundation alone 3 ſhall have confidence 10 


wards bim, and nd boldneſs inthe day of 8 1 
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Rev. xvii. 23, 24. 


* By thy Sorceries were all Nations deceived ; 
and in her was found the Blood of Prophets, and 
of Saints, and of all that were flain upon the 
KCC | 1 


HES E emphatical words exhibit to us 

the two principal features of a very ſurpri- 

5 ſing picture, which we find in this book of 
Revelation, repreſenting a monſtrouſly deluſive and 
perſecuting power, that was to make its appearance 
in ſome after- period. This terrible power hath al- 
ways been underſtood by the beſt interpreters of ſcrip- 
ture to be none other than that of the church of Rome, 
ong ago eſtabliſhed under the pretence of an authori- 
y purely ſpiritual, but ſtill applied to purpoſes the 
oft different imaginable. - And indeed, whoever 
all compare the picture itſelf with the ſtate of the 
orld for many ages paſt, in relation to religion, will, 
Vi. . P p I doubt 
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I doubt not, be obliged to own, that it is as com- 
leat and characteriſtic a repreſentation of Popery, 
n its moſt flouriſhing times, as could poſſibly have 

been given, had © that mother of abominations*” 


actually exiſted, when ſhe was ſhadowed out to the 


prophetic mind of our apoſtle. . | 
he chapter in which our text lies preſents us 


With a lively prophecy of the ruins of the church of 


Rome in ſome future time, as publiſhed by three 
angelic voices. The firſt declares the certainty of that 
ruin, the ſecond the extremity of it, and the third its 
zrrecoverableneſs; aſſigning withal the reaſons of a retri- 
bution ſo awful, viz. her ſpiritual witchcraft, and 
her ſhocking cruelty; both are very ſtrongly expreſſed 
in the words before us: For by thy ſorceries were 
& all nations deceived ; and in her was found the 
« good of prophets, and of ſaints, and of all that 
« were Gain upon the carth.” |; _ 

The laſt expreſſions require no paraphraſe. They 


are dreadfully intelligible. The firft are explained by 


the apoſtle Paul, where ſpeaking of the man of /in 
that was to be revealed, in a ſtrain which correſponds 
ſurpriſingly with the apoſtle John's deſcription, he 
faith, that this ſon of perdition was to come with all 


* deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs in them that pe- 


« riſh;” an energetic hebraiſm, which ſeems to inti- 
mate not only that the grand apoſtate then ſpoke of 
ſhould erect and maintain his kingdom by the moſt 
impious frauds, but that he ſhould deſtroy the ſouls 
of men by numberleſs ungodly arts of rendering 
them religious without religion; I mean, deluding 
them with a fond opinion of their piety, whilſt guilty 
of the greateſt enormities, and then, by the moſt 
fatal kind of magic, making them dream of para- 
diſe on the very verge of hell. 

It is in the latter point of light that we propoſe 
to view the ſorceries of this wicked inchantreſs. After 
which we will look a little, and but a little, (it is3 


ſpectacle of horror !) at that ſcene of Mood, We 


will then turn our eyes, with joyful and grateful. ad- 


luſions, by which ſhe cheats her votaries into a perſua- * 
ſion of their ſafety, at the ſame time that ſhe leaves 


as the earlie 


Eternal having formed innumerable hoſts of glorious 


beings, whoſe ſole employment and delight it was to 


to draw into it the creature Man, whom the creator 


and bliſs. 


- Spirit of Popery. 
ſtalks along with infernal fury, drunk with her 
laughter of the almighty's ſervants, and boaſting of 
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her zeal for the almighty's intereſts. From both 
ſurveys, ſo mournful to religion and humanity, we 


miration, to our own highly-favoured ſtate, and 
afterwards apply the whole. . 

Firſt, We are to take a view of the ſorceries of the 
church of Rome, or of thoſe pleaſing but deſtructive de- 


them © in the gall of bitterneſs, and the bond of 
iniquity ;” nay, that ſhe makes them ſevenfold more 
the children of the devil than ſhe found them. To 
lead the more regularly to this part of the ſubject, let 
us take things from the beginning, even as far back 

ſt notices we have of the hiſtory of the 
Now we gather from the ſacred records, that the 


and happy creatures, to be the firſt and higheſt ſub- 
jects of his government, whole legions of thoſe roſe 
in rebellion, and became degenerate and miſerable 


do miſchief amongſt the works of God; and that ac- 
cordingly Satan, the head of the revolt, found means 


had new-made, and placed in a ſtate of innocence 
Thus he introduceth on our earth a king- 
dom of his own, in oppoſition. to the kingdom of 
Jebovab. But the great and good governor of the 
world, who © loveth righteouſneſs, and hateth 
* iniquity,” reſolves to overthrow this inſolent ad- 
verſary, and, taking pity on the new race, whom the 
malicious and artful ſpirit had contrived to ruin, he 
is graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe, that . the ſeed of 
* the woman ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent.” 
He fulfils his promiſe : © In the fulneſs of time he 
s {ends forth his ſon made of a woman,” with 

$i ; ”"F-Þ 2 ample 
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ample authority and qualifications to ſubdue the origi- 


nal apoſtate, to reduce deluded men to their duty, and 
by that means to reſtore them to their primitive felici- 
In ſhort, ** the Son of God is manifeſted to de- 
V 
In proſecution of this noble deſign, worthy of the 
perfect rectitude and benevolence of its author, our 
deliverer doth no ſooner appear on the public theatre, 
than he openly proclaims war with the powers of dark- 
neſs, after having privately baffled the perſonal aſ- 
ſaults of their prince. He raiſeth, ſo to ſpeak, a 
ſtandard of truth and goodneſs in the name and on 
the behalf of his Fatber. He calls upon his unhap- 
py brethren of mankind, to throw down the weapons 
of this unnatural rebellion, and to follow him. He 
publiſheth a general indemnity. He pardons, enter- 


tains,- encourages all that come over to him. He 


leads them on againſt the common enemy. He 
makes them more than conquerors.” How? Not 
indeed by external might, or worldly power, but by 
the majeſty and the energy of his religion. In it he 
propoſeth ſuch a plan, as, if truly underſtood, and 
ſteadily followed, cannot fail to recover men from ig- 
norance and corruption; and, by illuminating their 
minds, and purifying their hearts, to make them 
% partakers of a divine nature, and ſubjects. of the 
great empire of light and love. Yes, my bre- 
thren, it is the glory of the chriſtian ſyſtem, that its 
precepts, prohibitions, doctrines, and examples, are 
all directly calculated for the reſtoration and perfec- 
tion of human nature, as might be ſhewn at large, 
were. it neceſſary. It is not neceſſary. Thoſe with 
whom we are concerned in the preſent argument, 
agree with all profeſſing Chriſtians, that the goſpel is 
« a doctrine according to gedlineſs,” and immediately 
adapted to promote it. 5 
But now, we ſay, that y have ſo adulterated that 
doctrine, as to pervert it entirely from its genuine 
nature and original uſe, “ making void the com- 
5 Ee: ot „ mand- 
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6 mandments of God, by the traditions of men.” 


Me ſay, that in place of he myſtery of godlineſs, they 


have . framed and adopted a mytery of iniquity ; an 


_ aſtoniſhing compound of wicked opinions and wicked 
obſervances, ſuited to keep men in ignorance and cor- 
ruption, and, by nameleſs flattering illuſions, to con- 


ceal from them their danger. In a word, we ſay, that 
the ſyſtem of Popery is a direct apoſtacy from the 
religion of Chriſt; and the practice of Popery, a di- 
rect revolt from the kingdom of Chriſt; and all this 
under the impudent pretext of its alone retaining that 


religion, and alone defending that kingdom. 


It is thus that we explain, at leaſt in part, the 
prediction relating to the dragon's giving her power 
to the beaſts, We conſider the church of Rome as 
the principal retainer, or prime miniſter, if I may be 


indulged the phraſe, to the prince of the dark king- 
doms; employed and ſupported by him, and in re- 


turn upholding and propagating his dominion over 


c the children of diſobedience,” who are dazzled 


with a phantom of liberty, whilſt “they are taken 
& captive by him at his pleaſure.” | 

Me would not be underſtood to mean by this, that 
all are ſlaves to Satan, who are votaries of Rome. 


God forbid. Ir were ſtrange want of underitanding 


not to allow a poſſibility of being pious or virtuous |. 


in that communion, corrupt as undoubtedly it is. It 
were equal want of candour not to acknowledge, that 
it hath in fact produced many perſons of unqueſtion- 
able piety and virtue, and ſome who have ſoared, 
perhaps, as noble heights in the ſpiritual life, as ever 
were attained by uninſpired mortality. This, I think, 
is certain, that a man may be miſtaken, greatly miſ- 
taken, in many things relating to his religious, prin- 


tiples, and yet be perfectly ſincere in his religious prac- 
tice, The goodneſs of his affection, the ſtrictneſs of 


his education, the influence of - thoſe truths which he 
retains, and the aſſiſtance of that grace, which is ne- 
yer denied to the conſcientious, may well be ſup- 
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: poſed ſufficient to overballance for the ill effects even 


. 
Cc 
* 
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f tenets exceedingly erroneous. It is manifeſtly the 


judgment of an apeſtte, formed in conſequence of an 
heavenly viſion, vouchſafed him on purpoſe to over- 


come his prejudices on that very ſubje&, that there 
are perſons to be found, who fear God and work 


' righteouſneſs in every nation 3”? — in every nation, 
and of courſe, under every form and aſpect of reli- 


* We Proteſtants condemn the church of Rome 
tor her want of charity. Let us never imitate her 
in the moſt anti- chriſtian of all diſpoſitions. - 


But, nevertheleſs, we cannot help ſtill thinking that 


the native tendency, I fay the native tendency of her 


religious ſyſtem is to make men irreligious under a 


ſpecious malk of zeal, or to lead them to purſue an 
zmaginary righteouſneſs to the neglect of a real one. 
'This we affirm in general, and we endeavour to 
prove what we affirm, from the whole compoſition 
and genius of popery. At preſent we can only give 
a ſample of our proofs, with reſpect to ſome particu- 
lars; from which, however, it will not be difficult to 
Judge of the reſt. 5 ; 
briſtianity, we all know, aims immediately at the 
heart ; that is, ſets itſelf to reform and regulate the 
inward man in the firſt inſtance. As its | morality 
points chiefly to internal purity, being all refined yet 
ſolid ; ſo its ritual leads directly to internal devotion, 
being alike ſimple and expreſſive. It pronounceth 
the higheſt beatirude to © the pure in heart,” and 
promiſech the divine acceptance to thoſe only ** who 
« worſhip in ſpirit and in truth.“ It preſcribes no 
pompous ceremonies. It prohibits all oſtentatious 
ſervices. In ſhort, it calls off the attention of its 
diſciples from whatever is merely mechanical, formal, 
or fanciful in religion, to whatever is moral, vital, 
and ſubſtantial. Now popery doth juſt the reverſe. 
It introduceth an endleſs train of ſenſeleſs and filly, 
yet ſhewy and ſanctimonious obſervances ; the parade 
of which plays ſo perpetually on the popular ima- 
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mean time, to | 
their writings and diſcourſes, as well as by all the 
inſinuation of private addreſs, till they have in- 
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— as to leave neither leiſure nor diſpoſition 
for minding any thing more rational or more real. 


So many ſacraments, faſts, and feſtivals, however 
ſuperfluous, abſurd, and burdenſome; ſuch indefatiga- 
ble ſaying and hearing of prayers, though in an un- 
known tongue; ſuch continual croſſings and counting 
of beads, though perfectly childiſh; ſuch external grima- 
ces and bowing to images, though rank idolatry ; allthis, 
and a great deal more of the fame kind, being mixed 
up with infinite ſolemnity, doth ſo intoxicate the un- 


guarded populace, that they fancy themſelves wonderful 


ly devout and holy for being out of meaſure ſuperſtitious. 
Their deſigning or deluded prieſts fail not, in the 
Prwurd the pleaſing drunkeneſs by 


flamed the vulgar mind into the moſt paſſionate ad- 
miration and tranſporting pride of a certain plauſible 
exterior, totally diſtinct from true religion, and 
in effect excluſive of it. To prevent their inebriated 
followers from turning ſober, and ſo diſcovering the 
deceit, they take care to keep them in profound ig- 
norance, and to inculcate upon them as a fundamen- 
tal maxim, that ſuch 7gnorance is the mother of devotion, 
To make all ſure, they hide from them the ſcriptures, 
which were given to make men good and wile to ſal- 
vation, Thoſe ſcriptures which all are concerned to 
know, thoſe very ſcriptures, which Chrift himſelf 
commands all to ſearch, Chriſt's pretended vicar for- 


bids all to ſearch, excepting the clergy, So that if 


any layman, deſirous of being aſcertained concerning 
his. Maker's will, preſumes to look into his Maker's 
word, without permiſſion from the biſhop or inquiſi- 
tor; or without the advice of the miniſter or confeſ- 
for, or even after all this without a licence in form, 


he cannot receive abſolution for his ſins, and for this 


grievous ſin amongſt the reſt, unleſs he firſt ſurren- 
der up his bible to the ordinary. 
HFaving thus ſhut out the broad day-light of heaven, 


and ſet up in lieu of it the miſerable taper of human 
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authority, often deceitful and always uncertain, the 
curſed magician of Rome hath the faireſt opportunity 


to work his ſpells, and call up what ſpectres of ſu- 
perſtition he pleaſeth, in order to awe and impoſe on 
the ſtaring multitude, I think I ſee him, like ſome 


- frightful conjurer in a gloomy cell, with all his ſymp- 


toms of deceit about | him, pretended reliques, real 
images, fictitious ſaints, falſe legends, and forged tra- 
ditions, . playing innumerable tricks with the ſouls of 
men, 7 bewitching them into all manner of ido- 
latrous, deteſtable, and damnable practices; exactly 


5 agreeable to that ſtrong deſcription of him already 
referred to, in which the apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking in 


the anticipating ſtile of prophecy, hath theſe remark- 
able words; whoſe coming is after the working of 
<« ſatan, with all power, and ſigns, and lying won-- 
ders, and with all deceivableneſs of unrighteouſ- 


t neſs in them that periſh.” Such is the perſon 


Eternal God uch is the perſon who pretends to 
be like Thee infallible, the ſovereign. judge of truth, 
and the unerring guide of Chriſtians ! Unhappy fouls, 
that are under the guidance of ſuch a man ;——of a 
man too, who hath been declared. . ſubject to n 

« law, but by the plenitude of his power entitled to 


« make right wrong, and wrong right; to make 


virtue vice, and vice virtue; to diſpute. with all 


< laws human and divine; and to do all things above 


% law, without law, and againſt law.” With what 


peculiar propriety doth the apoſtle, the moſt maſterly 
of all writers, term this impudent impoſtor, hat 
wicked ane, or lawleſs perſon, as the original word doth 
ſignify; and ſtill more emphatically, be, man of fin, 
the ſon of perdition. e e oats yarn 

_ Such hath he always been in his public character 
in his private one he hath often, God knows, been 
very little better: Very little better, did J fay ? 
were there eyer ſuch execrable monſters upon earth, 
as many of the popes have been; whoſe names are 
infamous to this day, for perfidy, for en, 4 


Joſt, for infidelity, for blaſphemy, for every brutal, 
every diabolical exceſs, that can outrage heaven, or 


- ſhock humanity ?. I appeal to the teſtimony. of their 


on hiſtorians... I appeal to the confeſſion of the 
keeneſt advocates for popery. And could thoſe very 
monſters——oh ſtupendous impiety ! oh unparalelled 
effrontery |: ; 
ſelves. the repreſentatives of Feſus Chriſt, of that ador- 
able perſonage, God manifeſted in the fleſh,” who 
- whilſt he preached to mankind the divine life, was 
himſelf a perfect model of it, the immediate beam 
of his Father's glory, and the expreſs image of 
his perſon.” What peſtilent effects muſt it needs 
produce on the manners of a religious ſociety, to 
have ſuch reverend profligates, ſuch abandoned im- 
poſtors at the head of it; more eſpecially conſider- 
ing their extraordinary influence and vaſt domination; 
indeed their example alone, in ſuch circumſtances, 
muſt be infinitely pernicious. Ha og 
Nor is the matter at all mended by the example 


of many of their /aints, whoſe principal recommen- 


dation to the honour of ſaintſbip, appears from hiſ- 


tory to have been often tranſcendant flagitiouſneſs, or 


tranſcendant frenzy; ſo that they were complimented 
with a diſtinguiſhed place in heaven, who- were un- 


. worthy or unfit to live on earth. And «thoſe cano- 


nized wretches are held up as patterns of imitation, 
nay, as objects of adoration, as well as the firſt fa- 
vourites and privy counſellors of the Almighty, and 

powerful interceſſion with him, for their mortal bre- 
thren. Now I ſubmit it to the meaneſt underſtand- 
ing, what ſort of impreſſion it muſt neceſſarily make 
on ignorant or enthuſiaſtic minds, to be taught. that 


. perſons may be, and actually have been, exalted to 


the higheſt imaginable dignity in the other world, 
for committing the greateſt imaginable villainy in 
this; and withal, to be worked up by all the ma- 


chinery of ſuperſtition to the moſt ſacred venera- 


tion for ſuch odious characters. 
Trane" * 818 8 After 


* 


—thoſe very monſters could call them-- 
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After what hath been ſaid, we need wonder the 
teſs, though ſtill we muſt wonder, at the abominable 
artifices the roman church hath fallen upon, to aſſure 
men of heaven without a ſingle grain of holineſs, 


provided they will pay her ſufficiently for their admiſ- 
ion. Our maſter who came from thence declares, 


that none can enter there, but by the ſtrait gate, and 
the narrow way of real regeneration, efficacious faith, 


and perſevering obedience. His apoſtles preach the 


ſelf- ſame doctrine. It is the ground-work of his 
whole religion: And 7o engage men effectually “ to 
deny all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live 
* ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, looking for the 
<< bleſſed hope,” is the very ſuperſtructure intended 


to be raiſed on it by the grace of the goſpel. Now 
the roman church overturns this glorious fabric of 


evangelic virtue at once, by ſapping the foundation of 


it; I mean, by perſuading men, that ſuch virtue is 


not neceſſary to their ſalvation, but may be ſupplied 
and ſuperſeded by a variety of other methods, much 


more agreeable to their inclinations, in ſhort, perfectly 


conſiſtent with all their vices. And here there opens 
ſuch a ſcene, ſuch a gulf of deluſion and perdition : 
———Pilgrimages, penances, purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, prayers to the ſaints, auricular confeſſion, 
extreme unction, maſſes without number, an in- 


- Exhauſtible bank of merit; and, above all the reſt, 
indulgences, pardons and diſpenſations, as many, and 


as large, as can be deſired by men, or purchaſed for 


money! | | 


Indeed theſe laſt may be conſidered as a main pil- 


lar of that amazing ſtructure of wickedneſs, which 


Popery hath erected on the ruins of Chriſtianity. It is 
abundantly notorious, that there is fixed in a public 


office at Rome a rate for fins, according to the nature 
and degree of each, where the moſt heinous and hor- 
rible are not excepted, even the breach of oaths the 
moſt ſolemn and important, the murder of a parent, 


or the debauching of a ſiſter. Quake, oh earth! 


"tremble, ye heavens ! and all ye ſtars withdraw your 


_ tremble, 


Lag 
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ie ſhining The infamy ſtops not here. It is alike 
le notorious, that the Pope for a moe ſum grants in- 
« dulgences for many generations, ſometimes for thou- 
(- 
S, 


ſands of years together, Need I mention, after 
this, the open traffic of pardons and dipenſations, that 
was carried on in Germany by thoſe—what ſhall I call 


| them ?—Thoſe ſpiritual pedlars, or hawkers, the 

1, ſtrolling friars, whoſe unheard-of abuſes in retail- . 
fo ing them, gave riſe to the bleſſed reformation. _ 4 
is And what, my brethren, is the natural language of 
0 the popiſh doctrine and practice in this particular? 15 
e Are you ſtrongly inclined to any fin whatever, you i 
IC „ need not reſtrain yourſelf at all, go to the prieſt, 0 
d « and he will give you an indulgence. Have you I; 
W c been actually guilty of any ſin whatever; make uy 
f « yourſelf intirely eaſy, go to the prieſt, and he 1 
Ff te will give you abſolution. Never fear, man, 14 
IS « you may perpetrate the blackeſt crimes, and be 14 
d & abſolved for payment; or even without it, on per- Il; 
h forming ſome trifling ceremony of unſanctified ſ 
* « deyotion.” Now, to make men believe that they it 
8 may thus indulge to any wickedneſs, or every wick- | 
'2 edneſs, with perfect ſafety for the next world, as well 0 
Jy as for this, is ſuch a maſter-piece of deviliſh policy 1 
for deſtroying human ſouls by multitudes, is ſuch an 

- enormous deluſion of hell, that I can find no ſize of 
, words to clothe the bulk of it. Let it go naked 
d e then, that men may ſee it the better; to borrow 
r the expreſſion of a 3 author, on a, different 

. 3 

- Thus have we conſidered ſome of the chief ingre- 
1 dients of that inchanting “ cup full of abomina- 
8 tions“ with which the mighty ſorcereſs of Rome de- 
0 ceives her unhappy adherents, and which accounts 
e indeed but too well for that ſpritual blindneſs and deſ- 
- perate profligacy, which raged like an univerſal and 
e my contagion, through all the popiſh countries. 
. Yet all this is but a part of her wickedneſs. For 

| whilſt “ ſhe makes the inhabitants of the earth drunk 
r « with the wine of her fornication, ſhe herſelf is 
. . | blood 
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. drunk with the blood of the fines, and with the 
* blood of the martyrs of Jeſus ;* or, as it is in our 
text, In her was found the Bod of prophets and 
of ſaints, and of all that were ſlain upon the earth.“ 
Which you will remember was 

The ſecond thing we propoſed to confider briefly. 
Now, I ſay, that this ſanguinary proſtitute, not con- 
tented with ruining the /ouls of thoſe who are ſeduced 
by her, thirſts to murder the Bodies of thoſe who 
are not. And accordingly, armed with bulls in one 
hand, and faggots in the other, provided with an hor- 
rid apparatus of axes, racks, and gibbets, and ac- 
companied with an hideous train of holy executioners, 
, «© ſhe goes forth to make war with the ſaints, and to 
wear them out;” and ſhe pretends— 
dous blaſphemy ! 
name and cauſe of the prince of peace, who came 
* not to deſtroy mens lives, but to fave them ;” 
whoſe ſpirit is peace, whoſe legacy is peace, whoſe 
whole goſpel is no other than © glad tidings of peace 

on earth, and good-will towards men.” 
Such a ſpirit, Fach a legacy, and ſuch a goſpel. be- 
came him, who, as we obſerved before, deſcended 


from the boſom, and appeared on the behalf of the 


God of peace, and the parent of mankind, in order 
to defend and enlarge the kingdom of righteouſneſs 
and peace. Satan, the adverſary of God and man, 
having as was already hinted, laid the foundations of 


an oppoſite kingdom, ſubverſive of the intereſts <P | 


both, he labours to ſupport and extend it, not on 
in perſon, but by his agents on earth and in bat. 


Of all his agents on earth, we maintain that the 


_ dreadful power we are diſcribing is the moſt aſſidu- 
ous and the moſt ſucceſsful. We maintain, that in 


managing this work, he ſuſtains, like his maſter, a 


double character, that of a deceiver, and that of a 
murderer. The firſt we have endeavoured to make 
appear. For the ſecond, we appeal to all hiſtory. 
And here à whole cloud of witneffes preſents to us 


| an ; Aftonithing and wanhoed fight. mw, I 
ee 


oh tremen-„ 
ſhe pretends to go forth in the 


Proteſtants in Hungary, in 
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ſee the fouls * thoſe that have, been ſlain by that 
ſanctified butcher _<* for the teſtimony of Jeſus,” 
and ſlain under pretence of zeal for that amiable 
name; I imagine I ſee them riſing up in millions, 
and hear them crying out with a voice that ſhakes 
the pillars of heaven, How long, oh Lord, holy 
and true, doſt thou not judge and avenge our 
& blood on them that dwell upon the earth, * and 


on that blood: thirſty city? 


Loet impartial Hiſtory recount——if ſhe can recount, 
the numbers of God's creatures that have been mur- 
dered in God's name by that bloody impoſtor. 

Let hiſtory tell of the, carnage committed in the 
many holy wars. The holy wars ! undertaken 
for the extirpation of 1nfidels. 

Let her tell of the cruel, proceedings againſt the 

Fane in Flanders, in 
Germany, in Bohemia, in the Palatinate, and many 


other parts. 
Let her tell of the fires in Smithfield, particularly 


in the reign of Mary. of England; of the Armada of 


Spain, in the reign, of Elizabeth ; of the Gunpowder- 


plot, in the reign; of James the firſt; a conſpiracy 


truly worthy of hell and Rome 
Let her relate the maſſacre of Paris on St. Bar- 


tholemew's day, in which about thirty thouſand Pro- 


teſtents were butchered in cold blood“. 
Let her relate too the maſſacre of Treland, in 


the reign, of Charles the firſt, in which about an 


hundred and fifty. thouſand proteſtants; I ſay, above 
an hundred and fifty thouſand proteſtants were bar- 
| Rally murdered in the ſpace of two months, 


t is worthy our obſervation, that no ſooner did the news of 
this day's dreadful work arrive at Rome, than the Pope went in 


proceſſion to the church of St. Lewis, and there returned public 
and ſolemn thanks for it to the merciful: parent and ſaviour of 
men. And the ſame ſhocking ſcene was repreſented in a ſplendid 


picture, —_ 8 inſeription, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
6 x URC 
: - chiefly 
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_ chiefly by the popyſp prieſts. And let the ſame faith- 


ful hand paint the ſlaughter of about forty millions 
of poor Americans; I ſay, about forty times ten hun- 
dred thouſand poor Americans, on pretence of their 
reſiſting the attempts made for their converſion, as 
well as; on accounts purely political. PE array 

And let Ber pencil draw, if it can find adequate 
colours, the horrors of that infernal ſlaughter houſe, 
the Inguiſition; where all that the imagination of de- 
mons can invent, or the malignity of demons inflict, 
to inſult and torture, and if poſſible to damn the 
miſerable victim, is practiſed in terrible perfec- 


- , mio | 


Let hiſtory proceed to rehearſe——But nature 


ſickens at the ſtory. Religion turns away her ear with 


abhorrence, and groans for her ſuffering and bleeding 
children Let us haſten to a more comfortable 
theme. Let us ſpeak, as we promiſed to do, | 
In the bird place, of that glorious deliverance 
wrought for theſe nations from the deluſion and per- 
ſecution of popery ; which your piety, my reverend fa- 
thers and brethren hath taken care to preſerve the 
particular remembrance of, within your immediate 
circle, by appointing diſcourſes relative to it to be 
preached before you from time to time. The ap- 

intment with which you have honoured me on this 
$97) I now obey with pleaſure. I rejoice with you, 
and all the friends of religion and liberty, in the noble 
triumphs obtained by both at the bleſſed periods of 
the reformation and the revolution. I rejoice with the 
whole kingdom of light, in the happy victories 
. then gained by the combined powers of Chriſtianity 
and public zeal, Adored be that all- inſpiring and 
all- ſupporting providence, which raiſed up and carried 
on, with a ſpirit truly wonderful, thoſe religious and 
civil heroes, who made ſo illuſtrious a ſtand for the 
.. intereſts of truth and of mankind ! 


Would your time permit, with what delight could | 
we enter into the detail, and point out to your ad- 


muing 
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| miring view, that honourable band of firſt reformers, 


who, throwing off their mental fetters, broke from 


the dungeon of popiſh ſuperſtition, led forth the ever- 


laſting goſpel, long defaced and impriſoned there, 
diſplayed her in her antient honours, and raiſed her 
banner before the nations; proclaiming, as the 
&* captain of ſalvation” himſelf had done formerly, 


proclaiming in his name, liberty to the captives, 


« the opening of the priſon to them that were bound, 


* proclaiming the acceptable year of the lord.” Im- 


mediately after we might ſhew you multitudes who 


had been ſleeping in their chains, and dreaming they 


were free, .awaking at the animating call, wondering 


at the enchantment that had held them fo long, 
Wan their bonds aſunder, marching out into open 
day; the open day of evangelic light, and all exult- 


ing in the glorious liberty of the Son of God.“ 

By the way, when we talk with ſuch high appro- 
bation. of thoſe excellent perſons who firſt ſet on 
foot this wondrous work, we do not pretend once to 
inſinuate, that they were guilty of nothing weak, or of 
nothing wrong in their manner of conducting it. 
Great failings, it hath often been obſerved, are nearly 
allied to great virtues. When the ſpirits of men are 
ene! by debate, and ſtimulated by oppoſition, 
it is certain that even the wiſeſt and beſt will betray 


an unbecoming keeneſs, and be hurried into miſcar- 
riages, which, in a calmer hour and milder mood, 


they would condemn exceedingly. The danger is conſi- 


derably increaſed by a particular kind of warm and 
daring enthuſiaſm, which fires and rouſes them, when 


engaged in any difficult important ſtruggle; and which, 


whilſt it comes in aid of the cooler principles of 
piety, and the feebler dictates of reaſon, that were 


inſufficient alone to carry them through, is apt withal 
at times to abuſe them. And where is the man who 


can anſwer for himſelf, that in a ſimilar conjuncture 


he could be ſure of eſcaping the ſnare? But to re- 
turn: | | | 


1 might 


© 
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I might even proceed to repreſent to you that dif. 
tinguiſhed deliverer of immortal name; who when the 
fiend of Popery, and his kindred devil tyrany, were 
faſt regaining their ſway in theſe ande, from whence 
they had been happily expelled, came with the moſt 
\ diſtinguiſhed and heroic zeal, and drove them back 
again to Rome, their native abode, and choſen ſeat of 


empire. 


And laſtly, Tmight remind you, how after a to 


attempt to recover their dominion, they were baffled, 
J hope forever baffled, by the acceſſion of a family to 


the Britiſb throne, that hath been always noted for its 


inviolable attachment to the joint cauſe of reformation 
and liberty, for its invincible abhorrence of all uſurpa- 
tion over the conſciences and rights of mankind, and 


for a ſet of princes equally adorned with bravery, in- Fi 


tegrity, and true humanity. 
To whom, my beloved brethren, and honoured. 


fathers, to whom ſhall we aſcribe all theſe marvellous 
events, and the unſpeakable felicity, which as Men, .as 
Chriſtians, and as Britons, we enjoy in conſequence of 
them? I aſk once more to whom? Tou reply with 
rapture, the rapture of undiſſembled gratitude, to 
the all-wiſe, the all-mighty, and the all-merciful. True 


indeed, Tf it had not been the Lord who was on our 


0 ſide, may we of [ael ſay, if it had not been the 
Lord who was on our fide, when men roſe up 
1 againſt us, they had ſwallowed us up quick, when 
- Bleſſed be 
© the Lord, who hath not given us a prey to their 
e teeth. Our foul is eſcaped as a bird out of the 


their wrath was kindled againſt us. 


«© ſnare of the fowler. The ſnare is broken, and we 
« are efcaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
& who made heaven and earth.” 


Let us indulge the tranſports which theſe reflec- 


tions and theſe” acknowledgments are fitted to inſpire. 


But yet there is ſomething occurs to damp our joy, 
though not to diminiſh our praiſe. Shall I mention it. 


e ſorry to mention it. Tou may gueſs, 
ps, | : I mean 
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I mean' our negleR, Was miſimprovements of our 
mercies. Such deliverances] ſuch privileges ! Yet ſuch 
inſenſibility ! ſuch abuſe -I appeal to you, are we 
not really the moſt favoured people upon earth, and 
the moſt ungrateful? 
ingratitude, they are ut I will ſpare myſelf the 
painful taſk of ſpecifying them, and will wind up 
what hath been already faid; with a ſhort illuſtration 
and improvement of the whole: 


For this purpoſe, ſuppoſe that a ſenſible and ſerious. 


ſtranger; from ſome remote region of the world, an in- 
telligent and virtuous heathen, for example, no idolater, 
but a natural religioniſt, whoſe ſoul was open to truth, 
and endowed with goodness! juſt ſuch another man as 
Cornelius ſeems to have been before he became a 
Cbriſtian; ſuppoſe, 1 ay, that this man, led by the 
love of obſervation and enquiry, was to viſit the 
European countries; and, after acquiring the neceſſary 
languages, was to traverſe firſt of all the land of 
Popery, and to view the aſpect which that religion 
wears, and the effects which it produceth: what do 
you imagine would be his aſtoniſhment and diſguſt, 


when he found the prizfs requiring and commanding 


the people, under the pain of exquiſite tortures in this 
world, and of conſummate miſery in the next, to be- 


lieve the moſt monſtrous abſurdities and contradictions, 
to ſwallow the groſſeſt lies and blaſphemy, and to re- 
vere, to imitate, to worſhip as ſaints and gods, ſome of 


the worſt and vileſt of mankind, as well as to practiſe 
without end, the mereſt foppery and futility, in place of 
real religion and morality; nay, directly undermining 
the foundations of all religion and morality, by encou- 
raging men to ſin with the aſſurance of a pardon, when- 
ever they pleaſe to purchaſe one; in a word, inculcating 
in the name of the thrice Holy, ſuch tenets, and ſuch 
practices, as are almoſt beyond the very refuſe of 
Paganiſmi and denouncing in the ſame infinitely ve- 
nerable name, death and damnation againſt all who 

. I. Q. q ; will 


As to the particulars of our 
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ER a land 


5 will not fall Fry [Up APO the image which hey 
have ſet up! How would his amazement and horror 
be hei ightened, when looking inte hiſtory, he un- 


derttod what, diſmal fields op blood, and Felliſh en- 
gines of torment, this church did boaſt of, as the no- 
bleſt proofs of her piety, and.zeal ! How would our 


| ü N beathen, burn with indignation at ſuch a church! 


d with. a impatiencę would he bak aa from 
of abominatitns l. 55 

Suppoſe him now to bend, his couple, to Ger ri. 
rain; to obſerve in general, the plain, ;good-natured, 


5 manly face of the religion, taught and profeſſed: in 1, 


and upon enquiry, to be particularly inſtructed, by 


| : any of its moſt rational and worthy' teachers, con- 
cerning the divine original, the heavenly nature, 


and the excellent tendency of that religion. Sup- 


poſe him next to conſider the Political ſtate of the 
country, to contemplate its freedom, its wealth, its 
independence; 4nd to be informed how. all, theſe. do 


naturally grow dut of the frame of its government, as 


a government of 4aws, of las enacted by the people, 

and maintained by the prince; by a prince who is at 
this very time the father of his people. After this, 
let him look once more into hiſtory, and there read 
by what ſtrangely merciful interpoſitions of heaven 
alis religion and this government have been reſtored and 
ſecured hen both have been in danger of being ex- 
'n nguiſhed.. Oh, my brethren, what emotions of de- 


light and admiration may we conceive would fill the. 
breaſt of our ſenſible and virtuous ſtranger on this 


complex ſuryey But how would theſe be mingled 
with ſentiments of the ſincereſt regret and diſpleaſure, 


when after all he came to look more attentively into 


the charatler and manners of this greatly-fayoured na- 
tion, and to diſcover the corruption that runs through 
all ranks from the court down to the cottage, appears 
wee TS: ne ware. | GY 1 . 
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| ** ſee that you preach his religion, and his religion 
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qualities and commendable actions which their 
re and liberty infpire 1 7 

And now at laſt, ſuppoſe him Whilſt full of theſe dif- 

fernt reflections and feelings, to addreſs a mixed and 


numerous auditory, conſiſting like this of clegy and 
People, may we not figure to ourſelves, that he would 
expreſs himfelf in ſome ſuch manner as the following 


* FThrice happy Britons, if you had underſtanding 
% to know, and virtue to improve your happineſs . 
« Your religion appears in itſelf divine: Why would 
you diſgrace it by practices unworthy of it? Would 
you diſplay its excellency to ſtrangers, let it be ſeen 
ce in excellent lives. You have departed from the 
«© tenets, depart from the pirit of popery. Let your 
e devotion be ſolid and humble, your charity large and 


active. Let temperance and integrity be your un- 


c divided companions, and the diſintereſted love of 
<« truth your inſeparable guide. Honour and de- 
<« fend your xing and your /aws, both of them the 
“ beſt on the face of the earth. For ſhame, Britons, 
« do not ſhew yourſelves undeſerving of both, by 
acting or ſpeaking againſt either; guard ſolici- | 
touſly againſt every incroachment, againſt every at- 
c tempt of Rome and of France; they are your natural 
<< foes. Think on the days that are paſt, and 
* adore that propitious Providence, which hath de- 
e livered you from a thouſand dangers, and bleſſed 
e you in a thouſand ways. You are ſurely the moſt 


<<. privileged of all people; expect to be the moſt 


* accurſed, if you are not the moſt grateful and 
For you, who are the priz/ts of Feſus, 


* only. When you preach think of bim, not of 
* yourſelves. Remember real Chriſtianity is not an 
« engine of power, a banner of popularity, or a 
badge of party. It is religious virtue. It is uni- 


* verſal love. That virtue, that love, do you in- 
«© culcate, 
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|< culcate, breathe, and practiſe. Beware of giving 

| « ground to ſay, that the patrons of deluſion _ 
| « tyranny; ſhew more ability, more aſſiduity, and 
greater zeal in promoting the worſt of cauſes, than 


4 4 
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